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PREFACE 


Wuen I was appointed in 1914 Senior Cunningham 
Fellow of the New College, Edinburgh, Professor H. R. 
Mackintosh, D.D., D.Phil., suggested that I should spend 
my year of Research Work in a study of Troeltsch. Accord- 
ingly, I visited Dr. Troeltsch in Heidelberg, and the interest 
thus awakened in him has resulted in my presenting a Thesis 
to the University of Aberdeen at the beginning of the 
present year. The merit of the Thesis, which is here 
substantially reproduced in book form, was judged to be 
worthy of the degree of Doctor or Puitosopuy in Divinity, 
and encouraged by several persons, upon whose judgment 
a man may safely rely, 1 have published the present work. 

It may perhaps be helpful to the reader for me to 
indicate my point of view in relation to Troeltsch. Two 
methods of treatment were possible—the positive and 
appreciative, the negative and critical. I have chosen to 
be prevailingly positive, interpretative, and appreciative. 
It might seem that I have unjustly set too narrow limits to 
the immense range and variety of Troeltsch’s thought by 
gathering it about the possibilities of Christianity in the 
modern world. That, however, in my judgment, is not 
the case, and I am glad to find myself confirmed in this 
by one of Troeltsch’s latest statements that the Philosophy 
of History inevitably overflows in its ultimate worths into 
the Philosophy of Religion, which latter alone can under- 
stand and evaluate history. Whatever unity Troeltsch 
sought to give to life was religious, even Christian. He 
may not, indeed he did not pretend to, have done much 
more than point to the direction in which such a unity lay, 
but I do not share the view sometimes expressed that the 
total result of his attempt was to run out into an all-devour- 
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ing relativism and soulless compromise. I have my own 
dissatisfactions with him, however, and these in the course 
of the following pages occasionally come to expression. 
Perhaps I may at this point not unwisely assert my own 
independence against Troeltsch. My mind was interesting 
itself with the substance of Troeltsch’s thought long before 
this brilliant thinker came within my knowledge. My 
history and training had of themselves put me in the mid- 
stream of the modern world. Owing my spiritual awakening 
in my eighteenth year, and thereafter my mental activity, 
to some pious folk whose only slogan was “ Born Again,” 
whose most passionate hope dressed itself in a gorgeous 
Advent Mythology—obscure people who ignore and are 
equally ignored by the official Church—I at length managed 
to experience the glory of modern learning as it may come 
to one privileged to enjoy the teaching of Edinburgh 
University. Equally wonderful were the opportunities 
afforded by that most liberal and efficiently equipped of 
theological Seminaries, the New College, Edinburgh. 
From these and other sources, particularly general modern 
literature, my convictions grew stronger and stronger 
day by day that ‘‘ Ecclesiastical’? Protestantism was very 
largely an alien thing in modern life and thought. It 
may be that I was moving about in worlds not realised, 
but, at any rate, I was unable, and I am not yet able, to 
see how the Protestantism referred to could in any vital 
way be brought within the modern world. Rightly or 
wrongly, I have for long been convinced of the value and 
centrality of historical thought for the proper understanding 
of our history and experience. In such a fashion did the 
present-day religious and cultural problems begin to flit 
about my mind, and to prompt me to cast about for solu- 
tions. It was, therefore, a great joy to me to light upon 
Troeltsch, so richly equipped, so finely toned in spirit, so 
courageously resolute, dealing with Christianity and with 
modern life and thought in a manner worthy of these great 
things. I was delighted to find in him a man who seemed 
to have laid the ideal of the pagan Lucian at the root of 
his thinking—“ To Truth alone offering sacrifice, fearless, 
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incorruptible, untrammelled, conceding nought either to 
hate or to friendship, a citizen of no city, recognising 
allegiance to no Ruler.” 

The following pages are thus the fruit of my fellowship 
with Troeltsch and familiarity with his writings. I am 
aware of their limitations, but I cherish the hope that they 
will be recognised as representing with substantial accuracy 
the prevailing tendency and destination of Troeltsch’s 
thought. If that merit be denied them, the reader can 
at least look upon them as quite characteristic and inde- 
pendent enough to be considered as a reflection of my own 
outlook. If, in these days of theological reaction, Sacra- 
mentalism, and spiritual bankruptcy, my book should 
appear to bea fruitful analysis of the Rationale of religious 
experience and of its social significance, and if at the same 
time it should make Troeltsch’s religious Philosophy and 
spiritualistic Theology better understood, it will be carrying 
on a work dear to the heart of my late fellow-pilgrim in 
the region of faith, and not entirely in vain. 

The third volume of Troeltsch’s Collected Writings, 
entitled Historismus und Seine Probleme (1922), appeared too 
late for me to make use of it. Professor Bornhausen has 
given some indication of its contents in a recent valuable 
article on Troeltsch (Zeit. f. Th. u. K. (1923), 196 ff.), 
and I am also indebted to him for some other literary 
references. Opening with a consideration of the renewed 
interest in the Philosophy of History, Troeltsch, in the 
volume referred to, proceeds to deal with such questions 
as the nature of historical Standards of Judgments, or 
Evaluation, and of the concept of historical evolution. A 
true appreciation of these matters, it is argued, will deliver 
us from several errors, the delusion, ¢.g., of supposing, not 
only that a comprehensive and exhaustive explanation of 
historical life will ever be possible in purely mechanical 
or biological terms, but also that all present-day ideals of 
civilised life can ever be fruitful (and that at best only 
approximately) without the illumination of History on the 
one hand, and without the courage of faith and the inspira- 
tion of religion on the other. We can only creatively 
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overcome History through History, provided, that is, we 
properly understand History as the product of the finite 
and Infinite creative minds in their co-operative fellowship 
within the temporal order. An earlier knowledge of this 
valuable volume, intended as a preliminary to a further 
work (now lost) on the reality and validity of History, 
would have led me to stress still more strongly in the 
following pages, that while for Troeltsch reality grows 
intrinsically, its growth is also revelational, 1.¢., in our 
progressive recognition and creative appropriation of it 
(cf. below, pp. 54, 102, 185f.). 

word may be said on the literature referred to in the 
following pages. Apart from the references to the works 
of Troeltsch, the literature cited deals directly or indirectly 
with him, or reveals the influence of his mind. I have 
thought it useful to refer to various criticisms of ‘Troeltsch, 
mostly in order, if possible, to give sharpness to his own 
point of view. I have also added references of a general 
nature, primarily for the purpose of pointing the interested 
reader to the minds and sources whose outlook and tendencies 
are similar to those of Troeltsch. 

It remains for me to express my warmest thanks to all 
my helpers for their valuable stimulation and wise sugges- 
tiveness. [I am indebted to so many—as the following 
pages will show—that I cannot possibly name them one by 
one! I desire, however, particularly to express my grati- 
tude to Professor A. S. Pringle Pattison, LL.D., Edinburgh, 
for the inspiration of many years, to Professor William 
Fulton, D.D., B.Sc., Aberdeen, for writing the introduction 
and for putting so unstintingly at my disposal all his learning 
and literature, to Professor J. A. Robertson, D.D., for his 
many acts of kindness, and last of all, to the publishers for 
all their unfailing courtesy and generous service. To 
these, and to others, I owe the encouragement which brought 
the following pages to the light of day; to myself alone, | 
the opinions of the book are to be attributed. 


R. $. SLEIGH. 


ABERDEEN, 
August 1923. 
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Tuis is a timely, able, and useful work, and it may be 
commended to the notice of students of the religious prob- 
lem in the modern world. It appears soon after the death 
of the distinguished teacher and author, Professor Ernst 
Troeltsch, of Berlin, of whose religious philosophy it is in 
the main an exposition and sympathetic interpretation. It 
is also outstanding as the first general or comprehensive 
study of Troeltsch to be published in the English language. 

Dr Ernst Troeltsch has been a dominating figure in 
European thought since the beginning of the present 
century, and has been widely recognised as the leader 
on the systematic side of the so-called religio-historical 
school of theology. It is perhaps too early to estimate his 
influence upon the mind of his contemporaries, but it 
may be that the claim here made for him will yet be justified 
that “in him the modern spirit has found not only a voice, 
but also its most comprehensive and penetrating expression.” 
It is significant of the respect and esteem in which he was 
held, even beyond Germany, that shortly before his death 
he was invited to lecture before the University of Oxford. 

Dr Sleigh has approached his task with a student’s 
appreciation of a virile and stimulating teacher. He has 
devoted long and patient study to it, and many laborious 
days, for Troeltsch’s writings are by no means easy of 
comprehension. And he has discharged his task with 
signal ability. He shows himself possessed of a mind at 
once receptive and vigorous, assimilative and independent, 
withal alert, penetrating, honest, sincere. ‘The wide 
range of his reading serves to illuminate his exposition, the 
wealth and freshness of his bibliographical notes provide it 
with a valuable supplement. 
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To peruse these pages will be to gain new insight into 
Troeltsch’s main positions, such as (1) his distinction 
between the old Protestantism of the Reformation era and » 
the new Protestantism which may be dated from the 
English Revolution of 1688, and in which the future 
possibilities of Christianity are said to lie; (2) his advocacy 
as against Orthodoxy and Ritschlianism of the historical 
as distinguished from the dogmatic method in theology, 
and his defence on philosophical principles, in this respect 
transcending Ritschlianism, of the reality and validity of 
religious experience and knowledge ; (3) his view of religion 
as an independent and irreducible constituent of the 
human spirit, characteristically manifest in mystical experi- 
ence, and of the religious Apriort, or the regulative and 
creative rational principle of religion, as the implicit norm 
or standard of all the historical forms of the religious 
development of mankind; (4) his view of Christianity as 
the supreme realisation, necessarily relative yet probably 
definitive, of the religious impulse of History, and of Jesus 
as the Person to whom the Christian Principle and the 
Christian Community are abidingly related; (5) his con- 
ception of the modern ethico-dogmatic normative form of 
Christianity as largely symbolical and to be most adequately 
expressed in Stoic, Platonic, and Johannine categories ; 
and finally, (6) his conception of the Christian Church as 
an institution national yet free, tolerant yet missionary, 
which would preserve the Christian heritage simply and 
inwardly, and carry it into the future ages. 

Perhaps the best and most helpful discussion in the 
book is that of the religious Apriorr as the ground of 
religious certitude, but the whole constitutes an eloquent 
and forceful presentation of Troeltsch’s thought in system- 
atic form. 


WILLIAM FULTON. 


DerpaRTMENT oF SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY, 
University or ABERDEEN, 


31st Fuly 1923. 
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CHAPTER I 


| 
| INTRODUCTORY - 
| ‘THE MODERN SITUATION AND PROBLEM 


“Or all the animals that creep and breathe upon the 
earth, man is the most iconoclastic, because he is also the 
“most iconoplastic. He is ever engaged in forming ideals 
for his delectation and worship, and continually discovering 
his worship to be idolatry and shattering his own creations.” ! 
To-day he is in one of his iconoclastic moods, impatient 
with the past, critical of the present, sometimes careless, 
but more often sceptical of the future. Political institu- 

tions and economic organisations, social customs and habits 

of thought, religious beliefs and practices are suspiciously 
scrutinised and frequently bitterly attacked. The situation 
is serious, even tragic, and is of tremendous significance 
for the place and fate of Christianity in the modern world. 

It is not necessary here to detail how this situation has 
arisen. It will be sufficient to say that its iconoclasm 
reveals itself in many contradictory directions. ‘There are 
those, ¢.g., who are declaring that our only salvation lies 
in a simple return to earlier epochs of European civilisation. 

A few, like Dean Inge, passionately desire to get back to the 

simplicities of the period preceding the Industrial Revolution. 

Others, like Chesterton and Penty, as passionately strive 

to revive the supposed glories and unspoiled gladness of 

a still earlier time, to wit, the Middle Ages. ‘These back- 

ward-looking men, differing in many respects, agree that 

the Golden Age lies behind us, and are at one in urging 
us to turn away from the entanglements and brutalities of 
1 Cf. Schiller, Studies in Humanism, p. 163. 
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our modern Society with its godless sensuality, its bar- 
barous capitalism, and-its blatant irreligion, and to revive 
the earlier halcyon-days of healthy agriculture, artistic 
industry, social fellowship, and pure religion breathing 
household laws. 

But if there are those who, like Chesterton, would take 
the world in his vast embrace and try to heave it back into 
the Middle Ages, there are others who, like Shaw and Wells, 
would rush at our poor orb and seek to kick it into centuries 
unborn.2 These latter constitute the great bulk of the 
present-day type of mind, who confront life and its problems 
in the strength of their deep and silent assumption that past 
things are impossible. The triumphs of Science which have 
so enormously increased man’s power over Nature and 
developed his sense of self-sufficiency, the ever-widening 
sweep of his historical horizon which insinuates the insigni- 
ficance of the individual’s life, the incubus of industrialism 
which menaces moral personality, freedom, and family 
life—all these things and many more have combined to 
produce a world of thought and feeling, so amazingly 
tangled, so perplexingly new, so cruelly inhuman that no 
traditional insight or institution appears to be of any use. 
In these circumstances, the modern man very readily 
supposes that he is able to produce a new insight out of the 
depths of his own natural self-sufficiency. ‘Thus there is 
a materialistic and mechanistic philosophy of life with its 
pantheistic or atheistic accent, which reduces all human 
intuitions and ideals to the level of subjective imaginings. 
Thus there is an individualism which expresses itself in 
various ways: sometimes it is frankly materialistic, or 
esthetic, and altogether Bohemian ; sometimes it is ethical 
and religious, yet with a large-hearted tolerance that 


1 Cf. Inge, Outspoken Essays (tst Series, 1921; 2nd Series, 1922); 
Hearnshaw (and others), Medieval Contributions to Modern Civilisation 
(1921), 5 f., 13 f., 215 f., 243 f. The book is a fine consideration of the 
actual (not ideal) contributions of the Middle Ages to modern civilisation in 
Religion, Economics, Politics, Art, Science, Society, etc. Cf. A. J. Penty, 
Post Industrialism (1922). 

® Cf. Gardiner, Pillars of Society, 286. 
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frequently means indifference, and with a love of autonomy 
that is often nothing short of licence. 

This. modern iconoclastic mood, whether in its orienta- 
tion towards the past or towards the future, does not, 
however, merely exhaust its significance as an irrational 
desire to smash existent things. It is an indication of a 
deeper malady. It results from the fact that in all the 
brutality and pessimism, the hedonism and wildness of 
modern life, the human spirit has become afraid and full 
of misgiving. Men to-day are like miners trapped in a 
shaft with the awful sense that it is closing in upon them. 
Science has too obviously become “ Procuress to the 
Lords of Hell,” and an instrument of their own destruction, 
for men to be at ease. The menace of capitalism, the misery 
of militarism, and all the insinuations of the prevailing types 
of materialistic thought are too serious for the rising social 
conscience to be happy in its desire to secure the opportunity 
for the unimpaired development of every human person- 
ality, and for Rachel mourning for her children to be 
comforted. ‘The modern man sees that unless his instincts 
and needs are given certain interpretations and ethical 
formations, all the institutions and relationships of life 
degenerate into mere naturalistic conveniences, entirely 
relative and altogether capricious. How, in particular, is the 
Family, the State, Industry, Science, and Art to be viewed 
so as to minister to the upbuilding of spiritual personality ? 
How is man to rebut all naturalistic insinuations that life 
is really not worth while, except to the superman? Where 
is he to find a sure basis for an honourable conviction in 
the spiritual dignity of human life and destiny ? 

The protests, which his fear and deep misgiving constrain 
the modern man to formulate, are, it must be said, vague 
and alarmist, rather than intelligent and Christian. This 
is undoubtedly true of the desired past Catholic-Medizval 
and Victorian Utopias, as well as of the future scientific 
Utopia already referred to; any simple return to the past 
and any discontinuous advance into the future are both 


1 Cf. Hutton, Ancestral Voices (1915); Cadoux, The Guidance of Fesus 
for To-day (1920) ; Cunningham, Western Civilisation, vol. ii., bk. vi., chap. ii. 
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alike unsafe and ultimately impossible. This is no less true 
of many of the compromises on the part of the Churches 
which endeavour to deal with the realities of the present 
situation ; their feverish expedients, theological and practi- 
cal, fail to stem the drift from the Church, and to quiet 
the needs and questions of modern life and thought. The 
attempted adjustments are often very crude; sometimes 
they are merely stupid; frequently they are in the uninten- 
tional by-product of an infirm obscurantism. One may or 
may not believe that the Church is capable from her own 
resources of threading her way through the modern maze, 
but she is undoubtedly mystified at present, and ill at 
ease. Books like The Army and Religion revealed a wide- 
spread ignorance about and indifference, if not hostility, 
to Christian thought and life, and the ignorance and 
hostility are not less prevalent to-day. ‘That there is little 
assurance that any propaganda of education on behalf of 
traditional Christianity, either Catholic or Protestant, 
would meet the situation is evident from the obvious 
misgiving of many of its friends that it hardly offers a 
reasonable ideal to common men, or a worthy ideal to 
generous and cultured minds. It is far too subtle, especi- 
ally in its Protestant ecclesiastical form, for the ordinary 
mortal, and altogether too silly for his educated brother. 
Thus the confusion and uncertainty of the time reveal 
themselves in the pleas either for a radical transformation of 
traditional Christianity, or for the repudiation of all religion, 
or for the finding of a new one for our civilisation which 
cannot be thought of, it is said, as abiding permanently 
Christian in any traditional Christological sense. Here, 
then, is the fundamental religious problem of the modern 
world: Are the moral and religious ideals of humanity 
delusions ? Is religion a normal and necessary function of 
human life? Is it an intrinsic value of civilisation? 
What, in particular, are the essential marks and possibilities 


1 Cf. Glover, Fesus in the Experience of Men (1921), 149 f.; Paterson, The 
Rule of Faith (1912), esp. 295 ff., 394 ff.; Pringle Pattison, The Duty of 
Candour in Religious Teaching (1920); Haering, The Christian Faith, “'The 
Modern Consciousness,” 1 ff.; infra, 144 f.,.153 £., 238 f. 
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of Christianity ? Is it, or can it any longer be taken to 
be, faith in a Divine revelation and redemption, which 
have been given objectively and once for all in history, 
and preserved for human appropriation within a Divinely 
founded Church? What is the place and significance of 
Jesus in Christianity? Is Christianity historically con- 
ditioned ? What is its relation to its historical elements, 
to the other religions of history, to its modern rational 
substitutes, and to the other activities and values of the 
human spirit? What are we to say of the Supremacy, 
the Efficiency, or “the Sufficiency of Christianity” in 
the modern world ? 

The purpose of the following pages is to present to the 
reader some material which may possibly help him towards 
the solution of the religious problem as well as the 
organisation of the religious life of to-day, and what is 
offered is closely related to the thought of the late Dr 
Ernst Troeltsch. 

Ernst Peter Wilhelm Troeltsch, the son of a doctor, was 
born, it may be said, in Augsburg in 1865. Brought up 
under Lutheran influences, he prepared for his life’s work 
in Erlangen and in Gottingen under Frank, Ritschl, Paul 
de Lagarde, and others. He began to write about 1891 ; 
and after professoriates in Bonn and in Heidelberg, he was 
transferred to Berlin in 1915, where he died on 1st February 
1923. He has for long been recognised as the foremost 
exponent of the “ Religio-Historical School,” especially 
on its systematic side, and so influential have his historical 
and philosophical studies been that Harnack has ventured, 
at his bier, to call him the Hegel of our day.+ 

Born on the borderland of Bavaria and Swabia, Troeltsch 
exemplified the virility of the one and the mental acumen 
of the other. Moreover, there was, notwithstanding his 
sunniness and vivacity, a definite streak of melancholy in 
his make up which shot itself through all his work. Frank 
to bluntness, and yet really tender and shy to a degree, he 


1 Cf. Harnack, “ Rede am Sarge Ernst Troeltschs,” in Die Christliche 
Welt, 22nd Feb. 1923, 102 ff.; also Wiinsch, “Ernst Troeltsch zum 
Gediachtnis,” 105 ff., in the same paper. 
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covered himself up in a show of irresponsibility, which made 
it difficult for his fellows to understand and appreciate him. 
Nevertheless, he was a kind, humble, and generous soul. 

As a lecturer he was very influential. He himself has 
said that Paul de Lagarde exercised an extraordinary power 
over his mind as a student, and in no small measure it ap- 
peared as if the master’s mantle had fallen upon his own 
shoulders. His effect upon his students as they crowded 
round him was almost electrical. He was greeted with the 
utmost enthusiasm when he entered the class-room, and he 
left it amid a storm of applause. He came in with all the 
hurry of a man bent on the most urgent of business, and 
lectured with amazing vigour, his grey eyes dancing with 
vivacity and all his body in perpetual motion. As a pro- 
fessor he did not come to his students with solutions on 
various topics which they only required to take up. Rather 
he strove to get their minds to work for themselves, and 
contented himself in pointing to the sources where the 
necessary material might be had for the formation of a 
sound judgment. 

In addition to. his work as a lecturer, he gave himself 
to the labours of research and of authorship, which, in view 
of his comparatively early death, are astonishing not only 
in the accuracy of their scholarship but also in the bewil- 
dering variety and vast range of the topics dealt with. But 
he was not a mere scholastic recluse or bookworm. Amid 
all his mental labours, he found time to render social 
service both in Heidelberg and even more so in Berlin. 

Dr Baron von Higel,! whom the writer holds in much 
affection, in a few memorial notes on Troeltsch has said of 
him that his was a mind without lightness, since “ his 
habitual absorption in things greater than himself and others 
seldom allowed his native kindliness to blossom out into the 
charming little attentions to others readily paid by less 
concentrated souls.” Genuinely humble and homely in 
his greatness, his life had its centre and source in the present 
experience and enjoyment of God. Thus he was able, 


1 Cf. von Hiigel, “ Ernst Troeltsch,” in The Times Literary Supplement, 
29th March 1923. 
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amid his wife’s prolonged illness and absence from home 
almost since their marriage in 1902, the denial of children 
to him until 1913, not only to utter his faith, as he said, 
but to live it. Troeltsch was a man who knew himself to 
be fully surrendered to God, and we owe a debt of gratitude 
to Dr Baron von Hiigel for telling us this in Troeltsch’s 
own words. When a son was born to him, and his wife 
restored to health and home in 1913, he wrote in a way 
which shows his deep sense of the presence and goodness of 
God in his life. ; 

“It is impossible to express how deep are the thanks I 
owe to God for this happiness. We have indeed to take 
all things from His hand, even the heaviest, and can demand 
nothing, not even what may be most essential to our life. 
But when, after trouble, the free gift of God reaches the 
soul and tarries within it, it is easier to resign oneself thus 
fully into His hand.” 

And again in January 1920, after speaking of the deaths 
of his mother and father by the shock of the War, and of 
the passing away of his brother-in-law, whose only son 
had bitten the dust after two weeks’ war service, he 
writes : 

“The man is to be accounted happy whom death has 
released from the madness of this world, and he who tarries 
on here has to strain his love for his fellows not a little in 
order to hold out amongst them. Fortunately the love 
of man is, at bottom, not a love of man but a love of God, 
which loves what is divine in man and not the poor muddle- 
headed creature in itself.”’ 

Such was the man Troeltsch. He believed in the 
reality of religion as a personal experience of God in the 
soul, and claimed that he lived in its other-worldly joy and 
power. He contended, as we hope to show, that this gift 
of God, common to all men, had demonstrably attained its 
grandest and most effective expression in the religious 
experience of Jesus, and is only to be enjoyed as such within 
the Christian fellowship of worship and service. To the 
justification of this he has given the whole strength of his 
keen mind and sensitive heart. Without doubt he was 
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built on ample lines. His piety was deep and pure; he 
was extraordinary in his vitality and learning, prevailingly 
impartial in most of his judgments, and he has in many 
ways made present-day Christian thought and life his 
debtors. The high tone of his spirit, the objectivity of 
his studies, his aversion to all narrow German nationalism, 
his sorrow at the reactionary political character as well as 
the social and missionary ineffectiveness of German Luther- 
anism, his recognition that the effect of such men as 
Bismarck and ‘Treitschke is largely responsible for the 
terrible penalty which has overtaken German egoism and 
worldliness, his generous appreciation of the outstanding 
merits of Anglo-American civilisation and Christianity— 
all these are qualities which commend him to serious 
students of Western civilisation. The work he was per- 
mitted to do and the contribution he was able to make 
are a rich and a priceless legacy from the intuitions and 
labours of his finely toned soul and splendidly equipped 
mind. And if his students deeply regret his comparatively 
early loss, they are very proud and thankful that it was 
their lot to know such a man whose great qualities of mind 
and heart found and exemplified that the finest of things 
and the most inexhaustible of questions and life still gather 
about the name of Jesus and his Church. 

It is thus no exaggeration to say that in Troeltsch the 
modern spirit has found not only a voice, but also its most 
comprehensive and penetrating expression. Certainly no 
man in Germany before the War so keenly appreciated the 
tendencies which in his judgment were making for catas- 
trophe in our European civilisation, and no one more urgently 
desired and insistently sought to give a Christian orientation 
to the thought and life of our Western world. How to 
resolve the eternal conflict between Christianity and 
civilisation was his sleepless task. It is true that his work 
was largely done before 1914 ;1 yet such, in the opinion of 
the writer, is its quality and insight that it cannot yet be 
ignored in any progressive reconstruction and reconception 
of the religious thought and life of to-day. As Schleier- 

1 Cf. below for List of Writings, pp. 27 f. 
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macher was one of those who laid firmly some of the founda- 
tions of the new order in his troubled time, so Troeltsch 
may fitly be claimed to have done a similar service for the 
modern world. With an amazing breadth of historic and 
philosophic grasp, together with a rare all-inclusive sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the religious life and its needs, he 
offers a type of Christian thought which, whatever its 
obscurities and difficulties, is the product of one of the best 
informed, most virile, and decisive thinkers of the present 
day. The protests, the misgivings, and the forces of the 
age surged and struggled within his mind, and his intuitions 
seem to indicate the direction at least in which our genera- 
tion may find rest for its tired and tried and deeply entangled 
spirit, and may see how and in what sense it may con- 
scientiously give Jesus a central place in its thought and life. 
Important in the history of modern theology as repudiat- 
ing and exposing the reactionary and ultimately sceptical 
character of Ritschlianism, he is thus very valuable as a 
constructive force in the present and for the future. For he 
is not merely an interested or impartial outsider accidentally 
thinking about the fate of Christianity in the hearts of men ; 
he is a conscientious investigator from within, a Christian 
both by intuition and by choice. In speaking of Troeltsch, 
Prof. Th. Kaftan has truly said that he is “an epoch, 
better a programme,” ! but that must not be taken to mean 
that the programme has resulted from illegitimate philo- 
sophising, or from a doctrinaire suppression of the facts. 
If certain assumptions are made, if certain methods are 
employed, if certain results are put forward by him, these 
are taken to spring from, and to be dictated by the subject- 
matter itself. These assumptions, methods, and results 
Troeltsch has long and laboriously sought for, and only 
after much fluctuation has made clear to himself (cf. Ges. 
Schrift., Bd. 2, Preface). The intention of his work is 
essentially conservative, constructive, and Christian. These 
things are to be remembered, not merely to guard against 
misconceptions of the man at the very outset; they are 
to be recognised throughout in any just appreciation and 
1 Cf. Th. Kaftan, “ Ernst Troeltsch,” Hine kritische Zettstudie (1912). 
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criticism of his work, and thus, when his general historical 
methodology and philosophical theory are dealt with first 
of all, as in the following pages, this procedure is adopted 
merely in order the better to exhibit and estimate the 
contribution of this religious thinker in its details and 
implications on the question of the present inquiry. What- 
ever may be thought of his work in part and as a whole, 
it will hardly be questioned that Troeltsch has grasped 
the difficulty, sericusness, and comprehensiveness of our 
modern religious problem, and for these reasons he cannot 
very well be ignored in any consideration of the question 
of “the Sufficiency of Christianity,” not merely for our 
day and generation, but for human life as such. 
As the writer has just said, it is his intention in the 
following pages to consider the place and fate of Chris- 
tianity in the modern world through a study of the thought 
of Dr Ernst Troeltsch. ‘To achieve this end, he has sought 
to indicate Troeltsch’s position in modern theological 
development, as well as to set forth the methodology he 
uses for the reconstruction of history and for the justifica- 
tion of the reality of historical and personal religion. ‘These 
matters are the concern of Chapter II., and they are con- 
sidered more in detail in Chapter III. These studies 
prepare the ground for the consideration of the Nature of 
Christianity and its (historical and transcendent) Christo- 
logical Accent in Chapter IV., and also for a consideration 
of the Modern Ethico-Dogmatic Normative Content of 
Christianity, and how far it is able to aid us in living to-day, 
in Chapter V. Chapter VI. deals with Religious Certitude 
as understood by ‘Troeltsch, and critically discusses from 
various points of view how far such proposals as his are 
likely to cut the heart out of Christianity ; and Chapter VII. 
brings the book to a close with a summary description of 
the type of Christian religious fellowship most able to 
solve our religious problem, and to give a solid foundation 
to our insecure and sadly disordered social structure. 
Finally, the writer may observe that he has introduced 
at frequent intervals a summary statement of the argument 
to be pursued, in order that the reader may the more easily 
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follow the progress of the discussion. No one is more con- 
scious than the writer how difficult, how amazingly subtle 
and far-flung in its range, the thought of Troeltsch is, and 
he can only hope that he has succeeded in some true degree 
in making it plain. The reader must always remember 
that Troeltsch had a growing mind, and that the following 
pages constantly strive to exhibit his ripest orientation. 
The writer has sought to disentangle this from a great mass 
of literature, and from purely temporal settings. Perhaps 
he has succeeded. At any rate, like Shakespeare’s Jaques, 
who moralised on the seven ages of man, the writer finds that 
his book has fallen into seven chapters, and it remains for 
the reader to judge for himself whether or not the discussion 
religiously has left him at the end 


“Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything!” 


Curonotocicat TABLE oF TROELTsCH’s CulzF WRITINGS 


1891. Vernunft und Offenbarung bet Gerhard und Melanchthon. 

1893-94. Die Christliche Weltanschauung u. thre Gegenstrimungen (2nd ed., 
Bd. 2, 1913). Protestantismus u. Kirche (2nd ed., 1904). 

1895. Religion u. Kirche (Bd. 2, 1913; 2nd ed.). Atheistische Ethtk (Bd. 2, 
1913, 2nd ed.). 

1895-96. “ Die Selbstandigkeit der Religion,” in Z. I. u. K. “ Geschichte 
u. Metaphysik,” in Z. J. wu. K. 

1897. Christentum u. Religionsgeschichte (Bd. 2, 1913). Voraussetzunglose 

Wissenschaft (Bd. 2, 1913). “ Aufklarung,” in Herzog-Hauck Real. 
Ency., 3rd ed. ; and also in the new Schaff Herzog. 

1898. Historische u. dogmatische Methode in der Theologie (Bd. 2, 1913). 
“ Haekels Weltratsel,” in Die Christliche Welt. ‘“ Deismus,” in 
Herzog-Hauck and in new Schaff Herzog. 

1899. Richard Rothe. 

1900. Die Wissenschaftliche Lage u. ihre Anforderungen an die Theologie. 

ig “ Tdealismus. deutscher,” in Herzog-Hauck and in Schaff. 

1901. Die Absolutheit des Christentums und die Religionsgeschichte, 2nd ed., 
1912. 

1902. Grundprobleme der Ethik (2nd ed., Bd. 2, 1913). 

1903. Was heisst “ Wesen des Christentums” ? (2nd ed., Bd. 2, 1913). Die 
theologische u. religiése Lage der Gegenwart (2nd ed., Bd. 2, 1913). 

1904. Moderne Geschichtsphilosophie (2nd ed., Bd. 2, 1913). Das H istorische in 
Kants Religionsphilosophie. Politische Ethik u. Christentum (2nd 
ed., Ist in 1894). “ Religionsphilosophie im 20. Jahrhund.,” in 
Herzog-Hauck Real. Ency., 31d ed. 
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1905. Psychologie u. Erkenntnistheorie in der Religionswissenschaft (2nd ed., 
1922). ~s 

1906. Die Mission in der modernen Welt (2nd ed., Bd. 2, 1913). “‘ Protestan- 
tisches Christentum u. Kirche in der Neuzeit,” in Der Kultur der 
Gegenwart, 1., Iv. 

1907. “ Autonomie u. Rationalismus in der modernen Welt,” in Intern. 
W ochenschrift. ‘Das Wésen des modernen Geistes,” in Preuss. 
‘Fabrb. Die Trennung vom Staat. Articles in Schiele’s Lexzkon : 
“Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart,” especially “ Er- 
lésung,”’ “‘ Eschatologie,” “‘ Gesetz,” “ Glaube,” “ Glaube und Ge- 
schichte,” “Gnade Gottes,” ‘‘ Offenbarung,” ‘‘ Pradestination,” 
“ Princip, religidse,” ‘ Protestantismus” (from 1907 to 1913). 
“ Religionsphilosophie,” in Die Philosophie im Beginn des 20. 
Jahrhunderts. 

1908. Riickblick auf ein halbes Fahrhundert der theologischen Wissenschaft 
(2nd ed., Bd. 2, 1913). 

1909. Das religiése Apriort (2nd ed., Bd. 2, 1913). Wesen der Religion u. der 
Religionswissenschaft (2nd ed., Bd. 2, 1913). 

1gto. “ Schleiermacher u. die Kirche,” in Schl. der Philosoph. des Glaubens. 
Die Zukunftsmiglichkeiten des Christentums 1m V erhaltnis zur modernen 
Philosophie (Bd. 2, 1913). Aus der religiosen Bewegung der letzen 
Fabre (Bd. 2, 1913). Articles in Hastings’s Ency. Relig. and Ethics: © 
“Contingency” (also Bd. 2, 1913), ‘‘ Freethought,” ‘ Historio- 
graphy,” “ Kant.” Religidser Individualismus und Kirche (Bd. 2, 
1913). ‘Die Kulturbedeutung des Calvinismus,” in Internat. 
W ochenschrift. 

1911. Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkett Fesu fiir den Glauben. ‘Das 
Stoisch-christliche Naturrecht und das profane Naturrecht,” in 
Hist. Zeitschrift. Die Kirche 1m Leben der Gegenwart (Bd. 2, 1913). 
Gewissensfretheit (Bd. 2, 1913). Die Soziallehren der Christlichen 
Kirchen und Gruppen, Bd. 1, Ges. Schriften. 

1912. Emptirismus und Platonismus in der Religionsphtilosophie (Bd. 2, 1913) ; 
also in Harvard Review. Die*Religion im deutschen Staate (Bd. 2, 
1913). Protestantism and Progress (Crown Theol. Lib.). 

1913. Zur Religiosen Lage, Religionsphilosophie und Ethik, Bd. 2, Ges. Schriften. 
Logos u. Mythos (Bd. 2, 1913). Dte Dogmatik “ der religionsgeschicht- 
lichen Schule”? (Bd. 2, 1913) ; also in Amer. Fourn. of Theology. 

1914. Nach Erklaerung der Mobtlmachung. 

1915. Augustin, die Christliche Anttke und das Mittelalter. 

1916-17. ‘‘ Das Ethos der hebraischer Propheten,” in Logos, vi. 1 ff. 

1916-20. Articles “ Deutsche Zukunft ” (1916), “‘ Deutsche Bildung ” (1919), 
review of Otto’s “‘ Das Heilige,” in Kantstudien (1919), and article 
in Die Christliche Welt (1920). 

1921. Die deutsche Philosophie der Gegenwart 1n Selbstdarstellungen. 

1922. “ Die Logik des historischen Entwicklungsbegriffs,” in Kantstudien. 
Der Historismus und Seine Probleme, Bd. 3, Ges. Schriften. Essays 
on Sociology, etc., in Weltwertschaftliches Archiv from 1916-22. 
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SUMMARY 


Introductory.—The meeting of the waters in Troeltsch. As an 
eclectic, he sought to find a via media among the various historical, 
theological, philosophical, and scientific tendencies of his milieu . 


(a) Historically—Christianity in history, its significance radically 
misconstrued by Ritschlians and others : : 


(b) Philosophically.—Concerning a theory of religious knowledge, and 
a philosophy of history. The historical method versus the 
dogmatic method ; 


(c) The metaphysic of history and of religion. Troeltsch’s theistic 
monadism, anti-intellectualism, and relationship to the 
modern scientific consciousness . 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL 
THE QUESTION OF METHOD 


INTRODUCTORY 


Ir may be said that the main tendency of modern scientific 
theology, since its foundation by Schleiermacher, has been 
to assert his thought of the specific nature and independence 
of religion more and more clearly so as to place it beyond 
the reach of science and philosophy. In Schleiermacher 
himself, whose work, in virtue of the strain of Romanticism 
in his thought, was co-ordinative and mediative, this separa- 
tion never became antagonism (cf. Selbie, Schleiermacher, 
pp- 29, 266; Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 200 f.). Later however, 
in Ritschl, and still more so in his followers, by the use 
of the celebrated Value-Judgment theory, the accent has 
become strongly hostile to science, to philosophy, and 
even to history. Religion, it is claimed, is not science, still 
less is it philosophy, and as for history—well, you can do with 
it or prove by means of it whatever you please. ‘Those 
theologians, however, who acknowledge the inspiration of 
Hegel have never taken kindly to this degradation of human 
thought, and have, as in the persons of Biedermann and 
Pfleiderer, ¢.g., vigorously striven against the dualism of 
Kant and Schleiermacher, as well as against the Ritschlian 
moralism and agnosticism. Nevertheless, the Hegelian 
theologians have always had a hard fight, and a suspicious 
welcome for the most part by the traditional Church. Who 
by searching philosophically can find out God, and who does 
not see that to find Him thus would be to lose Him for 
ever? Consequently, the Schleiermacher-Ritschlian ten- 
dency is the prevailing one, and especially in that phase of 
thought more definitely under Schleiermacher’s influence 
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represented by Frank of Erlangen! with his “inner 
miracle ” of conversiott as the immediate source of Christian 
doctrine, and among such Ritschlians as Julius Kaftan, 
Herrmann, and others, this tendency has been to concen- 
trate almost exclusively upon the position that Christianity, 
being essentially a religious experience created in the 
believing mind by Jesus Christ, carries within itself its own 
basis and interpretation. As such, it has therefore no need 
of the support of religious philosophy, or of the illumination 
of general religious history. Even Israelitish and Christian 
religious history is negligible, since only at one point of 
history, only in one empirical fact, does the believing mind 
find its objective ground, namely, in the revelation of God 
in Christ. The two cardinal thoughts in this point of view 
are, as Troeltsch has indicated, well expressed in the follow- 
ing words: “‘Ohne Christus ware ich Atheist,’ and 
“nur als Christus-Glaubiger und Frommer kann Ich das 
Sittliche wirklich verstehen und tun” (Bd. 2, 614).? 

With this line of theological development, Troeltsch 
stood in the closest relationship. Since he was born and 
brought up in Augsburg, trained by Frank, Ritschl, and 
Paul de Lagarde, who had as a child sat upon Schleier- 
macher’s knee, it was natural that Troeltsch should at the 
beginning of his career stand in the direction of the Schleier- 
macher-Ritschlian tendency just referred to. At the same 
time, however, he shared to some extent the confidence of 
the Hegelian theologians in the power of human thought 
to grasp being, and, in particular, in his strong sense of 
historic fact and in his appreciation of, and fidelity to, 
modern scientific and philosophic concepts, he fixed upon 
the question what we ought to mean by Continuity and 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit, etc., 10 ff., 24 note; Paterson, The Rule 
of Faith, 16 f., 138 ff. 

2 Cf. Kaftan, “ Die Selbstandigkeit des Christentums,” in Zeit. Th. u. K., 
vi. (1897); Herrmann, “ Christlich-protestantische Dogmatik,” in Kultur 
der Gegenwart, 1. iv. 23 also his Communion with God. To such as 
Herrmann, Troeltsch held (Bd. 2, 621, 766 f.) that religious philosophy is 
a contradiction in terms. Cf. also, ¢.g., Lewis, History of Philosophy, 


vol. i. 409; and Macaulay, “von Ranke,” vol. ii, of Essays, edited by 
Montague, 471 f. 
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Immanence, and how we ought to apply these ideas in our 
treatment of history and religion. ‘Troeltsch’s mind was 
eclectic, constantly seeking for middle ways and prevailingly 
critical. Consequently, in his synthesis of the various 
mystical, romantic, philosophic, and scientific tendencies of 
his milieu, it soon became apparent that he did not quite 
agree with anybody. So it was that he was constrained to 
break to a large extent with the Ritschlian School. The 
historical and philosophical reasons which occasioned this 
breach are of first-class importance, and these may be touched 
upon briefly in order to indicate in a general way the main 
lines of ‘Troeltsch’s development, the formative influences 
of his thought, and its final orientation.! 


(a) Historically 


The false orientation in the ecclesiastical historical outlook ¢ sees) 

Christianity emerging in Jesus began its appropriative career, 
creatively fusing with civilisation: yielding, first, Catholicism ; 
secondly, ecclesiastical Protestantism, Lutheran and Calvinistic ; 


and thirdly, modern Protestantism. 34 
The Reformation was a Janus bifrons—more so in Lutheranism, less 
so in Calvinism. 35 


The Reformation died in 1688, when modern Protestantism was born. 
Its parents were extra-ecclesiastical: Sects—Mystics, Deism, 
Rationalistic French Democracy, and German Idealism = 36 


Resulis.—The obviously radical misconstruction of history, general 
and ecclesiastical, by Ritschlians and others ; their theological and 
philosophical failures in face of Positivism and Subjectivism . ang 


It is a charge of Troeltsch against Ritschl that he has 
failed to appreciate the development of Protestantism, as 
well as the present situation with its valuable elements and 


1 Cf. Bornhausen, article “ Troeltsch,” in Schiele’s Lexikon; W. Adams 
Brown, The Essence of Christianity, “The School of Ritschl”; Foster, The 
Finality of the Christian Religion, chap. ii‘ Historical Survey,” chap. vii.— 
“The Problem of Method.” Articles “ Ritschlianism,” in Hastings’s Ency. 
of R. and E., and in Schiele’s Lexikon. WHaering, The Christian Faith, 121 ff. ; 
Jordan, Comparative Religion (1915), “' The Evolution of a Scientific Method,” 
329 ff.; Geiger, Some Religious Implications of Pragmatism (1919), chap. ii.— 
“The Religious Problem in its Historical Setting,” 5 ff.; Vermeil, “La 
Philosophie religieuse d’Ernst Troeltsch”: I.—‘‘ La méthode,” 23 ff., in 
Revue d’Histoire et de. Philosophie religieuses (Strassburg), 1921 ; Wendland, 
“ Philosophie u. Christentum bei Ernst Troeltsch,” in Z. Th. u. K. (1914). 
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its serious antagonisms to Christianity (cf. Bd. 1, Preface). 
Thus to make clear to himself the spirit of the modern 
world, Troeltsch undertook historical investigations into 
the earlier epochs of Christian civilisation in Europe (cf. 
Protestantism and Progress, Preface). ‘These studies are 
many and far-reaching in their consequences, and illustrate 
his ideas of historical methodology. It.would not be 
accurate to say that Troeltsch came to the historical material 
with a ready-made method, and forced it arbitrarily into 
its mould. His method made itself evident only by degrees 
in his commerce with and brooding over historical reality. 
It is not necessary, however, at this stage to enter upon a 
description of his ‘‘ ideographic ”? method of writing history, 
of which his great work Die Soziallebren is a splendid 
example of impartiality and objectivity. It will be suffi- 
cient here merely to indicate very briefly how Troeltsch has 
visualised the modern situation, together with the past out 
of which it has arisen.? 

It is the great merit of Troeltsch that he has clearly re- 
cognised that what we now call Christianity has its centre 
in Jesus of Nazareth, in that genuine religious experience 
of his, whose characteristics were pure spirituality and 
strong ethical activity (cf. Bd. 1, 15 ff.). He will have 
nothing to do with those who suppose that Jesus himself, 
or his Church in its various historical forms, can be ade- 
quately and exhaustively explained by reference to purely 
natural, psychological, and sociological factors.? Religious 
experience in Jesus was original and creative, and Christianity 
has never been a mere syncretism in any of its great historical 
forms. From this point of view Troeltsch proceeds to point 
out that the religious thought and life of Jesus by its impact 
upon and reception by other hearts had soon to adjust 
itself to its historical situation, creatively fusing itself with 
the valuable elements of ancient culture, especially those 
of Platonism and Stoicism, which resulted in Catholic 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, historical writings referred to on pp. 27 f. above; 
Th. Kaftan, Ernst Troeltsch : Das Geschichtsbild, 3 ff., 46 ff. 

* Cf. Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity (1921), vol. i.; 
Moffatt, The Approach to the New Testament (1921). 
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ecclesiastical civilisation. This system, after flourishing for 
many centuries, began to weaken before the rise of the 
modern world, and at last broke up in the catastrophe of 
the Protestant Reformation. ‘This Protestantism, however, 
was essentially a product of the Middle Ages, as the latter 
had been of the ancient world. It was a Fanus bifrons, 
looking forward in the direction of the growing individual- 
ism, the self-confidence and activity of the time as stimu- 
lated by non-Christian causes, but also backwards in the 
direction of the old Supernaturalism, its objectively given 
salvation conserved within a Divinely instituted Church. 
The old Protestantism of the Reformation merely carried 
the Catholic scheme into the subjective region. Luther- 
anism was more predominantly a modification of the old 
Catholicism than Calvinism. The former was more mysti- 
cal, or other-worldly and aristocratic. The latter was more 
active and democratic, which in its new type of asceticism 
within this world, as compared with the Catholic and 
Lutheran quietistic type, supplied an ethical foundation 
for the inspiration and control of daily work and duty as 
something done for the honour of God. This second bloom 
of the Middle Ages, however, was destined to pass away, 
and was replaced by something new in the English Revolu- 
tion of 1688, which is really the watershed of European 
history. As Catholicism had been shattered by the old 
Protestantism, so the old Protestantism has in turn been 
displaced by a new type which, with its emphatic sense of 
individuality, its humanistic ethic, and its modern scientific 
outlook, has more and more firmly grasped and become 
conscious of the implications of the rationalism, the prin- 
ciples of spiritual autonomy, the self-confidence and the 
tireless activity of the modern world. 

This world, however, is not the direct creation of ecclesi- 
astical Protestantism. It is quite contrary to the facts to 
suppose with the Ritschlians and others that it is so. A 
great part of the political, economic, and social basis of the 
modern world is not specifically Protestant at all. It is 
due partly to the simple continuance of the late Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, the influence exerted by the Catholic 
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countries, especially France, after the rise of Protestantism 
and independently of-it. - Modern science has its origin in 
the Renaissance; philosophy in the Catholic Des Cartes ; 
political and social science in churchless Machiavelli, 
Bodin, and Hobbes ; and art in Classicism and Romanticism. 
Furthermore, so far as Protestantism had any influence 
upon these branches of culture, it is to be attributed mainly 
to “sectarian”? and “mystical” Protestantism. Not- 
withstanding the superiority of Calvinism over Lutheranism, 
its political, economic, and social results have taken place 
largely against its will, and only in its fusion with the 
aforetime hated and persecuted Anabaptists and other 
sects were these results possible.1 ‘T’o these latter, religious 
toleration and freedom of conscience, Free Churchism with 
its principles of State separation and Voluntaryism, are mainly 
due. The modern world is determined by these diverse 
sources, and on that account it cannot be said to be the 
direct creation of Protestantism, least of all of ecclesiastical 
Protestantism. Nor is this all. It is the painful difficulty 
of our day that these two factors, z.¢. the ethico-religious 
ideas of the older Protestant outlook, and the ideas—political, 
economic, and social—of the modern world stand largely in 
antagonism to each other. ‘The divorce is obvious to all, 
and acutely felt. Its significance, however, has for the most 
part not been clearly understood by the Ritschlians and 
others. Its fundamental interior opposition has not been 
rightly construed, and all the makeshifts of the Protestant 
Churches to-day have not inwardly adapted and mastered - 
the ideas which underlie the political, economic, and social 
basis of modern life. Only in one direction has this interior 
opposition been truly felt, and a real attempt in consequence 
been made to attain an inner adjustment of differences. 
Here we light upon the new type of Protestantism already 
referred to, which now finds expression in the modern 
idealistic philosophy and literature. It is the religion of 
personal conviction upon the basis of a theism which 
conserves the rights both of immanence and of transcend- 
ence, and transforms the ideas of freedom and grace into 
1 Cf. below, pp. 111 f., 153 £., 211 f., 240. 
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the ideas of a self-directing personality, and of an historically 
conditioned spiritual fellowship. Religion is a value of 
civilised life with historical institutions, and the “ good” 
thus preserved is “ nurture” for the individual spirit and 
its means to the vision of the transcendent God. This 
new type of Protestantism is, to Troeltsch, not only one 
of the directive forces of the modern world, but is the only 
one upon which the future possibilities of Christianity 
depend. It alone is adapted to our individualistic civilisa- 
tion. Thus it happens, as the following pages will show, 
that Protestantism has now become consciously and de- 
finitely a principle, not only of religious but also of scientific 
truthfulness, where religious conviction is related to 
scientific conviction in such a way that the former becomes 
experimental and the latter religious.? 

The fact, however, of Protestantism thus becoming such 
a principle reminds us wherein the essential relation of 
Christianity to the modern world consists. This Protestant 
principle is nothing more than the conscious and definite 
formulation of the Christian idea of personality which has 
always been the characteristic fact of every historical 
adaptation to and victory over the mundane interests and 
relationships, and as such supports and inspires the indi- 
vidualistic temper of modern life. Christianity, that is, is 
recognised by the new type of Protestantism to be what it 
has always been, a religious disposition which never had 
and never will have a static ethic. It can only inspire 

1 Cf. Jones, Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher, 44{. From 
Lessing to Goethe, and from Kant to Hegel, we find “ the source and spring 
of the constitutive principles of our intellectual, social, political, and religious 
life.” Cf. Lindsay, History of the Reformation, vol. ii. 155 ff., on Calvin’s 
Democracy; also Reyburn, Fohn Calvin: His Life, Letters, and Work, on 
Calvin as laying the foundations of modern Democracy. Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 
683 f., 702 f., ¢.g., who denies that Calvinism created Democracy. It merely 
helped to create an atmosphere for the Stoic and rationalistic elements of the 
modern world. Cf. Bury, History of Freedom of Thought, 71 ff., 92 ff., 127 ff., 
for survey of the creative forces of the modern mind; Acton, History of 
Freedom of Thought and other Essays (1907); Pope, “ Western Church,” in 
Hastings’s E. R. and E.; H. W. Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of Man 
(1911), 229-267. Cf. below, p. 158; Stawell and Marvin, The Making of the 
Western Mind (1923). 
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existent ethics with the proper disposition. Thus, if it 
cannot be said that the modern world is the direct and 
conscious creation of Protestantism, it is quite true to say 
that its spirit and outlook are essentially determined by it. 
Like the legitimate and spontaneous expressions of the 
Christian spirit in primitive Christianity and in Catholicism, 
Protestantism was equally a specifically religious phenomenon, 
affecting man’s ordinary life, not creatively, but indirectly 
and by way of restraint. Thus it is said by Troeltsch that © 
the modern world is not directly the creation of Reformation 
Protestantism ; its roots are in the Renaissance, that rela- 
tively spontaneous resurgence of the ancient pagan world 
of thought and life, and in its equally spontaneous modern 
counterpart in humanistic democracy. Nevertheless, the 
spirit of the modern world is Christian in the Protestant 
sense, for its individualism, its spiritual inwardness, and its 
religion of personality rest upon a basis which is specifically 
Christian and antecedent to Medieval Catholicism. ‘The 
Reformation of the sixteenth century was largely a restora- 
tion, a return to the original elements of Christianity. 
So likewise is it with modern Protestantism and its dis- 
covery of religion as a peer among the other activities of 
the human spirit. It signifies, in short, a development, a 
revolution of thought and feeling, something new, which 
displaces the Pauline, Augustinian, and Lutheran elements 
of the Christian tradition,! and carries forward in a new 
way and upon a new basis those Calvinistic elements con- 
sonant with the inwardness and heroic ethical activity of 
Jesus’ thought, and with that mystical and spiritualistic 
strain which has been present and operative in some form or 
another throughout Christian history. By these elements, and 
upon the basis of a metaphysic of absolute personality, which 
is essentially Christian, modern Protestantism achieves to 
some extent an interior Christian orientation, if not subjuga- 
tion, of the modern world within and under the forms of its 
own specific, economic, political, and cultural organisation. 

1 Cf. Hastings Rashdall, The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology (1920). 


A book which is strongly anti-Pauline, anti-Augustinian, and anti-Lutheran, 
but which somewhat haltingly applies its own constructive principles. 
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With such a view as this, it is inevitable that Troeltsch 
should become dissatisfied with the Ritschlian version of 
ecclesiastical and dogmatic history (as in Harnack, ¢.g.). It 
may indeed be, as Vermeil observes, that Troeltsch, notwith- 
standing all his emphasis on the superiority of Anglo-Saxon 
Neo-Calvinism over Lutheranism, has hardly done justice to 
the positive influence of the former upon the German spirit, 
but it will be conceded that his historical reconstruction as 
well as his strictures of Ritschlianism are true in the main. 
To his mind, Ritschlianism does not realise the existence of 
the breach that has taken place in the development of Pro- 
testantism, and in consequence the significance of mysticism 
and of the new type of asceticism. It fails to see that’ 
Dogma and Apologetics are but the reflections of activities 
more interior and fundamental, and thus to articulate 
Christianity within the social and religious environment of 
general history. It is manifestly wrong in supposing that 
Protestantism is the only valuable thing in the modern world 
or its main creative source, and it is unable to exhibit its 
adaptations to and determinations of modern secular interests 
by its historical phenomenalism. It pays homage to the prin- 
ciple of spiritual autonomy in its repudiation of all external 
Church authority, but it does not see that the principle 
makes the ecclesiastical dogmatic conception of history 
impossible (see below, pp. 46 f.), and excludes every simple 
reference to the New Testament. And for this reason, that 
the principle, as the only source of truth and moral behaviour, 
necessarily requires a scientific comprehension of history, 
and a scientific justification of personal spiritual conviction. 
This junction with the modern scientific outlook is awanting 
in the Ritschlian historical constructions as in its theology. 
Only a modicum of history and of scientific philosophy 
is made use of, but merely in order to dispense effectually 
with both (Bd. 2, 193 ff., 204 f., 219). And thus it is that 
Ritschlianism cannot escape the meshes of historical 
Relativism, or avoid the abyss of sheer subjectivity, or rebut 
the reproach of Positivism.* 


1 Cf. W. Adams Brown, The Essence of Christianity (1902), 259 ff. ; Leuba, 
A Psychological Study of Religion (1912), pt. 111. chap. xi. 207 f. 
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(b), Philosophically 


Is religion an illusion, and history a phantasmagoria ? Teachers of 
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Such historical studies as these immediately led Troeltsch 
into questions of philosophic and religious method in order 
that history in general might be properly understood, and 
Christian thought and life in particular strongly established 
(cf. Ges. Schrift., Bd. 1, Preface). History cannot be 
considered to be merely phenomenal, a streak of chaotic 
life to be dealt with as you please, and religion cannot be 
satisfied with God its Object as a mere inference. How, 
then, may we get at the real things in these domains ? 

Ritschl, one of Troeltsch’s theological teachers, had in 
face of such questions felt the need of a theory of knowledge, 
and adopted Lotze’s modification of the Kantian doctrine 
as best suited to his outlook, but he deliberately repudiated 
all ontological speculations. Troeltsch, however, soon 
found himself unable to follow his master on these points, and 
his development has been along the line of recognising 
more and more clearly the inadequacy of the Ritschlian 
epistemology and the need of ontological speculation 
precisely as in Kant and Schleiermacher. His other 
Gottingen teacher, Paul de Lagarde (as also Duhm), had 
a great deal to do with this dissatisfaction, for this philo- 
logist with his large historic view and his clear recognition 
of the specific and general nature of religion deeply im- 
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pressed upon Troeltsch the necessity of demonstrating the 
supremacy of Christianity entirely and whole-heartedly 
upon the basis of a comparative estimate of all religions 
according to the strength of the interior energy they 
create in the spirit, and to the degree in which they 
respectively most powerfully and clearly disclose a tran- 
scendent world! standing in opposition to all earthly 
existence, its science and its culture.2 In his search for 
a critical metaphysic, Troeltsch became at first strongly 
Hegelian in outlook, and found himself agreeing closely 
with Schleiermacher, an agreement which has increasingly 
become more intimate.® 

Troeltsch’s first attempt during the nineties to construct 
a philosophy of history and a Christian ‘‘ Weltanschauung ” 
was thus made, it may be said, under the influence of Lotze, 
Paulsen, and Dilthey on the one hand, and of Ritschl and 
Schleiermacher on the other. In opposition to Windel- 
band and Rickert, he championed as his theory of knowledge 
a type of “ Transcendental Realism,” according to which 
knowledge is real so far as it can be shown to refer to those 
elements in perception (sensuous and ideal) which are 
objective, supersensible, transcendent. Both in science and 
in religion we are, as independent spiritual beings, dealing 
with something external to ourselves, for it is only by the 
commerce of the individual subject with a trans-subjective 
world that real knowledge can arise. The reality or object 
of science and religion are somehow one ultimately, but 
our modes of apprehension are various, and therefore there 
is for Troeltsch no absolute distinction between intellect 
and will, theoretic reason and practical faith. Such was 
not the intention of Kant, and the supposed distinction 
cannot be invoked to justify the modern reformulation of 
the old ecclesiastical compromise of “‘ natural ” and “ super- 
natural.”” God, indeed, is only directly accessible to 


1 So also, ¢.g., Siebeck, Lehrbuch der Religtonsphilosophie (1893), 442. Cf. 
Wundt, Ethics, vol. i., English trans. (1897), 59 f. 

2 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, Preface; also 19-20, 100 f., 212, 815. 

3 Cf. Troeltsch, “‘ Geschichte und Metaphysik,” in Zeit. Th. u. K. (1897), 
vii. 7-52 ; also Bd. 2, 227 note, 677 f., 721. 
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religious faith, but reason is His also, and therefore the 
rational and the irrational, Mythos and Logos, must 
somehow be essentially interlocked and mutually fruitful 
thereby in the unity of mind. From this point of view 
Troeltsch argued for the uniqueness of the Christian faith 
as maintained by Ritschl and Schleiermacher, hoping 
thereby to mitigate or remove the subjectivity and agnos- 
ticism which clung about the skirts of their theology, and 
in particular he asserted against the prevalent “ exclusive 
Supernaturalism ”’ his conception of an “inclusive Super- 
naturalism,” which included all religions.1 

It was not long, however, before Troeltsch felt con- 
strained to modify his first theory of knowledge and Christian 
“‘ Weltanschauung,” and to adopt more fully the point of 
view of Windelband and Rickert. Already Frank of 
Erlangen, who had taught him the significance of modern 
Lutheranism, had reminded him that Hegelianism did not 
do justice to the alogical, irrational, and underivable facts 
of life. The thoughts of the Dane Kierkegaard and of 
Bonus had a similar influence, the former striking at 
optimistic monism by asserting the pessimism of Christianity, 
and the latter stressing the importance of the great creative 
religious personalities and the specific nature of religion 
with its inevitable myth.? Consequently, from about 1900 
onwards the strong Hegelian standpoint has disappeared 
from his mind, and he has more and more decisively cham- 
pioned a subjective inductive metaphysic which roots 
itself, not in the object, but in the nature of the subject. 
Troeltsch has now completely conquered his fear of sub- 
jectivity. After the manner of Windelband and Rickert, 
he defines scientific objectivity and universal validity as 
those elements of constraint in our knowledge, occasioned 
by immanent, autonomous, rational principles or categories, 
which belong, however, not merely to our own minds, but 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, “ Geschichte und Metaphysik,” 45, 69, in Z. Th. u. K. 
(1897); Wissensch. Lage, etc., 45 £3; so also, e.g., in Wobbermin’s 
Christian Belief in God (1918), 48 ; Bd. 2, 217, 496, 757 £., 766. 

2 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, Preface, also p. 485; Die Absolutheit, etc., 2nd 
ed., 10 f., 24 note; Bd. 2, 14 ff., 293 f., 815 f. 
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to mind as such—that is, to the universal consciousness or to 
God. Religion is thus no longer suspect because it is derived 
from the subject, for it can be shown to belong not to the 
psychological, but to the epistemological subject—that is, | 
not to my mind merely, but to the Universal Mind. This} 
standpoint enables Troeltsch, following Simmel and Weber, |, 
as against Dilthey and Rickert, to deal more concretely | 
and teleologically with history. History is the arena of 
freedom. It cannot be reduced to a part of Nature merely, 
and dealt with by its laws. Its worths cannot be legiti- 
mately considered to be purely naturalistic products, or 
accounted for by saying that they are only aimless, inco- 
herent, creations of the historical psychological subject. 
Historical reality is more than an individual’s experience 
or idea merely ; it is, to use Vermeil’s words, “an ‘ action’ 
which manifests a spiritual essence, a vital cause.” ‘Thus 
God is at once the root of the ideal necessities of my nature, 
logical, zsthetical, ethical, and religious, in virtue of which 
necessities I seek for values in my experience, and the 
root of the objective values of history which I apprehend 
and in which I rejoice. Consequently, I am constrained 
to seek for existential values, and to relate them to an ideal 
system of values. Thus Troeltsch’s earlier essentially 
ideological (i.e. descriptive) standpoint is corrected (cf. 
Bd. 2, 677 f., 450 note, 727, 313 note). Merely to describe, 
on the one hand, as we do in first views, is not enough ; 
and, on the other hand, merely to reduce or analyse his- 
torical facts into their natural, psychological, and sociological 
antecedents, or to derive them, both in their content and 
succession, metaphysically from a universal concept is 
recognised more clearly to do violence to the vital, concrete, 
alogical reality of history.* 

In this search for a method in order adequately to 
understand history and its relation to norms in general, 
and the scientific justification and valuation of Christianity 
in particular, it will appear natural for Troeltsch (from 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 673 ff.; Wendland, “ Neukantianismus ” : AL 
Troeltsch, Dilthey, Renouvier,” in Schiele’s Lexikon; Wobbermin, 
Christian Belief in God (1918), 29, 164. 
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what has already been said in (a) above) to show, as he does, 
that this method is but a clarifying and a development of 
the historical idea lying at the root of the rationalistic and 
idealistic movements originating in Deism (cf. Bd. 2, 391 ff., 
Die Absolutheit, etc., 1 ff.). This idea, or principle, in- 
asmuch as it implies a remainderless or mechanical view of 
history, must be liberated from certain metaphysical 
prejudices and scientific forms of thought. There is, for 
one thing, no all-inclusive law of uniformity either for 
Nature or for the universe. It is merely a logical postulate, 
never an experimentally demonstrated proposition. Like- 
wise historical relativity is severely limited; history at the 
best is confessedly fragmentary, many of its phenomena 
are obviously causally unconnected, its values few and 
abiding, as Ranke and Rickert have shown. Moreover, 
there is the existence of the individual, the new and the 
creative elements of life, which, as existing and operating 
in the warp and woof of empirical history, are ultimately 
irrational (z.e. underivable) elements of reality. There is 
no need therefore to suppose that the axiom of uniformity 
makes religious experience impossible, and, in particular, 
necessarily calls for the surrender of the fundamental 
positions of Christianity in regard to revelation, miracle, 
forgiveness, and prayer. While it is true that historical 
events are to some extent conditioned by natural causes 
(climate, etc.) which must, of course, always be taken notice 
of, the subject-matter and method of history demand their 
own specific conceptions of causality and development. 
Historical causality is not scientific in the mechanical 
sense, but psychological; it considers events causally so 
far as that is possible from the point of view of psycho- 
logical motivation. Also with respect to historical develop- 
ment, it is neither scientific nor metaphysical, but strictly 
historical ; it considers events with respect to their unity, 
not as resulting from the operation of a mechanical or 
panlogical law, but as indicating the presence of a tendency, 
impulse, essence, or principle in historical events, whether 
they belong to the spheres of religion, economics, ethics, 
or philosophy—a single, concrete impulse in each case 
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controlling a given set of events, which manifests itself 
not only in advance, but also in exhaustion, and which 
therefore, as against Hegel, implies the recognition of the 
contingent, progressive, and retrogressive (positive evil) 
elements of evolution.+ 

According to this point of view, the attempt to under- 
stand history by reference to “ origins,” be they natural, 
psychological, or sociological, is not in itself enough. Such 
a method is merely provisional; but at the same time, as 
a first consideration of the facts, it is absolutely essential. 
It is necessary to lay out the historical material as far as 
that may be possible in terms of causal equivalence, and 
when that has been done with scientific impartiality, we 
reach the point when we must exercise our own ethical 
judgment upon this material if we are to appreciate how the 
creative agents of history determined, or formed, or ex- 
pressed the ultimate spiritual values which were struggling 
for realisation in the manifold of their historical environ- 
ment. By this judgment or decision of ours we grasp 
the spiritual content of the experience of these agents. 
We do not, however, thereby reach either absolute Truth 
or absolute Personality, for all such decisions are taken by 
us within the warp and woof of history. Consequently, 
as we have just said, our decision only grasps the spiritual 
content of the experience of the historical individuals— 
a decision which at the same time may and does spontane- 
ously determine whether and how far the apprehended 
content is normative for us in our own historical situation. 
There can thus be no question of what historical unity and 
continuity are, as there can be none of the possibility of 
absolute historical Truth or Personality. The unity and 
continuity of history are ethical and teleological, and its 
worths, as apprehended in personal decision, may at the 
same time affirm themselves as normative. As it is always 
the creative moral decision and intuitive appropriation of 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, Wesen des Christentums, 391 ff., 427, 448 ff. ; 
Historische u. dogmatische Methode, 729 ff.; “ Historiography,” ‘ Con- 
tingency,” in Hastings’s £. R. and E.; “ Gesetz,” in Schiele’s Lexikon ; 
Protestantism and Progress, pp. 1-8; Die Absolutheit, etc., 51 ff.; Bd. 3, 
Historismus, etc., 119 ff., 314 ff. 
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historical values by the individual which bridges the past 
with the present for the sake of the future, which stamps the 
multiplicity, prodigality, and confusion of history with 
unity, so the continuity to be sought for is a continuity 
which has its being in a personal subjective certainty and 
moral choice—a certainty and choice which are always 
essentially original, irrational, and creative acts of the 
spirit in every section of history, and in that most intimately 
known to ourselves, our own personal experience. Under 
no circumstances can we speak of history as a phantasmagoria ; 
neither can we speak of it as a process, nor as a synthesis 
without qualification. It is, indeed, a process, but always 
a vital process; it is in truth a synthesis, but always a 
creative synthesis. Historical reality is never explicable 
in terms of a childish vagrant phantasy or of psychological 
determinism, or under the categories of a dialectic evolu- 
tionary philosophy, not to speak of the dogmatic method 
with its “‘ exclusive’? Supernaturalism. 

Such a scientific-historical methodology lies at the root 
of Troeltsch’s work. It does not exhaust the significance of 
historical reality, as we have just said. Nevertheless, as a 
necessary preliminary consideration of historical events, it 
conditions our ultimate judgments absolutely. It is for 
this reason that Troeltsch, notwithstanding his strong 
contention for the reality of “ revelation ” as the necessary 
presupposition of all real religion, felt constrained to oppose 
the ecclesiastical or dogmatic method, with its quite definite 
presuppositions and principles. This method, it may be 
said, rests upon the assumption of the dual nature of 
history as “ natural ” and “ supernatural.” The ground of 
this dualism lies in a dualistic metaphysic of the nature 
of God and man. According to this metaphysic, God 
operates, not normally in the historical sphere, but abnor- 
mally, in order that He may transform man, a natural 
creature, morally poisoned, by a supernatural change. 
Thus God redemptively steps into the historical arena at 
a given point and time, declaring His presence in an absolute 
Personality, or in a man’s life in the experience of a truly 
“supernatural” conversion. This metaphysic is clear 
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enough ; but it is not in any way demonstrably true. In 
fact, it rather dislikes any rational scrutiny at all, and is 
in violent contradiction to all the other legitimate interests 
of knowledge. Its idea of “Special Providences”? and of 
“* supernatural ” insteppings seems to suggest an “‘ absentee ”” 
God, who is heedless of us at other times. It is doubtless 
pleasing to the childish phantasy to think of God as a kind 
of glorified Alladin with his lamp, and perhaps necessary 
for such as are of a weaker capacity; but this mythology is 
distasteful to sober reflection, which sees that it is in opposi- 
tion to the conception of man’s life as an ethical enterprise, 
and of his world as his working partner.! 

As opposed to this dogmatic method, the historical 
method rests, as already said, upon the basal thought of 
the unity and similarity of all spiritual life and activity. 
Accordingly, it seeks to comprehend the phenomena of 
history within a unitary “ totality,’ the unification and 
reconstruction of historical phenomena as exhibiting the 
disclosure and development of spiritual values within the 
living body of history. The historical method with its 
principles of Criticism, Analogy, and Correlation stands in 
sharp contrast to the dogmatic method. The latter is a 
method redemptive-historical, absolute, and apodictically 
sure; the former is historical without qualification, critical, 
and relativistic (within the limits already indicated). 
The dogmatic method is, speaking generally, a Catholic 
residue in Protestantism, which has given us Sacramentalism 
and all the mythological machinery of the naive mind. The 
historical method is the essential Protestant principle 
which has gradually been coming, since Deism, to its full 
significance, range, and centrality in the elucidation of 
history. The dogmatic method is antiquated, abandoned 
in all other realms. Only in the ecclesiastical does it linger 
on, much as cabs are set apart for funerals in these days of 
motor-cars, and even there it receives little recognition, 
e.g. in the study of the Old Testament and of Church 
history, the Primitive Age of Christianity apart.? 


1 Cf. Jones, A Faith that Enquires (1922), 222 £., 225 f. 
2 Cf. Mackintosh, The Originality of the Christian Message (1920), 4 f., 
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The historical idea, or method thus understood and 
qualified by Troeltsch; is therefore necessarily central in 
every “ Weltanschuung.” It at once shatters the naive 
claims and pretentions of every first view and type of 
civilisation and system of value.t These become historical 
objects beside others. If questions of worth should arise, 
only comparison between the various competitive worths 
can yield standards of value. Every dogmatic form of 
thought, therefore, which hypostatises these claims and 
pretentions is entirely destroyed. All external norms or 
standards, be they national, rational, or theological, are 
excluded. The historical method is therefore all-con- 
trolling. With its principles of Criticism, Reconstruction 
by analogy, and Correlation it is the presupposition of every 
judgment concerning values and ideals. For this reason it | 
is no longer merely a point of view, a partial satisfaction 
of the impulse to know, but the basis of every thought 
about the worths and norms of mankind. And since this 
is the case, the religious problem to-day can only be ap- 
proached from the side of the general ethical problem of 
the ultimate values and ends of human life and activity. 
It is from the united results of psychological, historical, 
and epistemological investigations that a theory of values 
arises, and in this theory the underlying metaphysical 
religious foundations are disclosed (Bd. 2, 553). 


(c) The Metaphysic of History and of Religion 


Troeltsch’s Leibnizian theistic monadism, or theistic dualism; his 
anti-rationalism 3 : é - : : : . cnaG) 
With reference to history, we restate that— 
1. The unity and continuity of history are alogical. 
2. The individuals of history are not mere links, but intrinsically 
significant, in the process. 
3. The metaphysic of history is personal, subjective, and not relative 
—where room is made for real development and personality . 50 


The dualism of Troeltsch’s Weltanschuung—of being and becoming, 
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183 f. Dr Mackintosh’s criticism of the historical method being a purely 
“special” science, does not appear to the writer to apply to Troeltsch. 
Cf. below, pp. 198 ff. ; W. Adams Brown, The Essence of Christianity, chap. i. 
“The Problem,” 17 ff., on “ Dogmatic Method.” ; also 259. 

1 Cf. below, pp. 116 ff. 
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of thought and life, of Logos and Mythos, of finite and Infinite, of 
Nature and Spirit, and of God and man. Professor Ward’sopinion 51 


Conclusion: Troeltsch’s twofold antagonism to Ritschlianism. 
Religion for him a specific constituent of the human spirit, an intrinsic 
value of civilisation . ‘ F : ; : 3 : wa 


Two fundamental traits in his final outlook— 
1. The unity of history. 
2. The supremacy of Kant and Schleiermacher, as the modern 
representatives of the Stoic-Platonic contributions to human 
life and thought. 


Troeltsch’s purpose—Christian, conservative, constructive; his 
“commandment” to be a modern Greatheart . 2 é emanate? 


Such, briefly, is the historical outlook and methodology 
of Troeltsch, whose general significance we may restate in 
a few additional words. 

In speaking of his point of view, Troeltsch has said that 
it may fitly be described as similar to that of Leibniz, 
only without his determinism and pre-established harmony. 
Troeltsch’s theism is a type of monadic theism. Reality 
to him is thus always concrete, not abstract, growing, and 
not static. Moreover, it is only apprehensible in the 
activity of moral and religious faith. Human experience 
of real existence is ultimately ethico-religious faith or 
optimistic trust. For Troeltsch, the specific ground of all 
our ideals (the a2 prior: elements of consciousness), and of 
every historical movement which is intelligible in a historico- 
philosophical way, is the active presence of an absolute 
Spirit in both, where, however, the finite and the Infinite 
are not thought of as simply identical, but where the 
absolute worth of finite personality is realised in its free 
moral self-surrender to the Divine. An absolute rationalisa- 
tion of reality is therefore in principle impossible. Absolute 
irrationalism involves sheer contingency and the non- 
coherence of existence or polytheism (as in James, ¢.g.). 
Absolute rationalism necessarily involves pantheism (as in 
Hegelianism, ¢.g.).1 Philosophy has not yet been able, 


1 Cf. Jones, A Faith that Enquires (1922), Lect. xvu., “ Contingencies,” 
where it is argued that the idea of some events taking place necessarily in 
incalculable ways (irrational) ultimately means that the universe is not a 
“single system,” and that ‘‘ Philosophy and the Sciences are out upon an 
impossible mission,” 310 ff. Cf. below, pp. 66 f., 165 f. 
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and may never be able, to grasp the relation of Nature to 
Spirit, of the cosmic process to creative freedom; they may 
indeed be separated in our thought, but cannot ideally 
be brought together again. Only in the anti-rationalism 
of religious faith is free play secured for the living, other- 
worldly, absolutely incomprehensible power of God, which 
is at once the underived will and unifying principle of life. 

As relatively independent developing historical subjects, 
history for us, Troeltsch argued, must therefore (1) be a 
development, but not in a mechanical or panlogical sense. 
Its unity is alogical, as we saw; for the judgments which 
wrest from our subjective states (religious, etc.) the objective 
elements hidden and operative in them, can only intuitively 
feel and describe the various degrees of what is felt to be 
objectively valuable as an inner alogical unity. 

(2) The respective moments or stages of historical evolu- 
tion are individual and intrinsically valuable. They are 
not logically “ mediated,” and consequently not mere 
links, but individual, creative expressions of the ultimate 
impulse underlying the whole development. ‘Their specific 
right lies in their feeling of objectivity, and their specific 
relation to the Absolute in their realisation of their mere 
approximation to the Absolute adumbrated in the historical 
development. 

(3) The metaphysic of history is always subjective. 
Subjectivity, and not sheer relativity, is the characteristic 
of history, whose necessity and validity are not logically 
demonstrable. ‘The ultimate impulse of history only re- 
veals itself in a personal ethico-religious attitude towards 
it. It is only apprehensible in the activity of ethico- 
religious faith, and intuitively felt (much as Bergson sug- 
gests) without our being able to construct it in any purely 
speculative manner. There can, then, be no question of 
any Hegelian rationalisation of history, and therefore the 
analogies, tendencies, and types of historical (religious) 
evolution are allowed to exist in all their individual peculi- 
arity and in non-logical relationship. But if our metaphysic 
of history is subjective, it is not, as we have said, a sheer 
subjective gloss. It proceeds from a conscientious surrender 
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to, and interpretation of, historical reality, according to 
the best attainable scientific knowledge of history (i.e. by 
scientific historical method, cf. above, pp. 43 f.). It is not 
a presupposition of history, but the result of alogical 
judgments, which we are inevitably constrained to make 
in our search for the continuity of historical development 
and in our reconstitution of it by a relatively creative act 
on our part (cf. below, pp. 110 f.). Thus the metaphysic 
of history is in every case individual,~ personal, subjective. 
The dignity of human nature is that “ each self is a unique 
existence, perfectly impervious to other selves,” and even 
to God Himself, until at least it returns! to Him. For 
while it may be that “ the self is, in knowledge, a principle 
of unification, it is, in existence or metaphysically, a prin- 
ciple of isolation. And the unification which proceeds in 
the one case is, to the end, without prejudice to the exclusive 
self-assertion in the other.” 2. The clearness and certainty 
of our insight must therefore always remain individual 
and alogical—a clearness and certainty which theoretic and 
historical considerations may confirm, but cannot establish 
or destroy. ‘Thus the true religious metaphysic which 
delivers us from the bondage of historical accident and 
naturalism, as well as from the clutches of mere tradition, 
is a type of philosophical mysticism which makes room for 
real development and for real personality.® 
Out of this “ Weltanschuung” Troeltsch developed his 
most characteristic positions, as we shall see—the founda- 
tion, ¢.g., of his separation of religion from morality, 
which, though they are never in absolute opposition in 
this world, are never completely unified at any time, or 
unifiable ; the ground, too, of the cleavage between mechan- 
ism and spontaneity, between Nature and Spirit, between 
finite and Infinite, which constitutes the struggle for ideals, 
and which the highest type of religion, even the Judaic- 
Christian theism, makes absolute, and on this account is 


1 Troeltsch’s word is zuriickkehren (Bd. 2,712). Cf. below, p. 228, on 
wiederuntergehen. 

2 Cf. Pringle Pattison, Hegelianism and Personality, 228 £. 

3 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 673 ff., 805 ff. Bd. 3, 656 ff. 
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speculatively and praetically the most fruitful religious 
principle. Woe therefore to the richness and glory of life 
where this duality or polarity is sublimated, and hapless 
the soul who seeks by cold reason to find out God. 


“ Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son. 


For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven: wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith.” 


"TENNYSON. 


We may indeed not agree with Troeltsch’s point of view, 
but at any rate the justice of the words of Dr James Ward 
will be conceded when he says:1 “‘ The attempt—looking 
at the whole world from the historical standpoint—to regard 
both the uniformity and the development which it discloses 
in the light of the uniformity and progress which we find 
in concrete individuals and societies—this attempt, I say, 
yields after all a better ‘ Weltanschuung,’ a more vivid 
and adequate view of the world than we can ever obtain 
by attempting to reconstruct it in terms of the ultimate 
abstractions reached from a standpoint which leaves all 
that is concrete, all that has life and meaning, wholly out 
of sight.” 

And so, since ‘Troeltsch’s opposition to Ritschlianism 
is twofold, historical and philosophical, his work is essenti- 
ally a balance of both (cf. Protestantism and Progress, 
Preface v—vili, Bd. 2, 754). Because of these studies he 
thrusts forward into the very forefront his historically 
fortified conviction that the religious “instinct” is a 
specific irreducible constituent of the human spirit, and in 
order to bring it in its present Christian colouring and 
content into greater dynamic relationship with the modern 
consciousness, he has made the following points of junction 
with it. In the first place, there is the fundamental 

1 Cf. Ward, “‘ Mechanism and Morals: The World of Science and the 


World of History,” Hibbert Fournal (1905), 79 ff. The article considers 


this “ antinomy ” in close relation to Leibniz, and indicates how fundamental 
the “ historical method ”’ is. 
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assumption of the unity and homogeneity of all historical 
phenomena—the only assumption which he thinks it is 
necessary and possible to make to the modern scientific 
consciousness, but which at once excludes all possibility of 
admitting a specific Christian causality in revelation or in 
miracle (Bd. 2, 754 f., 766). Secondly, there is the recogni- 
tion of the supreme importance of Kant and Schleiermacher, 
since the former’s philosophy of religion and of history, 
and the latter’s system of objective values, or ethics, cor- 
rected and supplemented, offer us (in their Platonic-Stoic 
accent) the means of exhibiting the validity of religious 
experience, and the “‘ Sufficiency of Christianity,” as well 
as of achieving a Christian orientation and subjugation of 
modern thought and life; since, that is, their Platonic 
and Stoic elements, as present within European civilisation, 
now as formerly, give to Christianity its only means of social 
effectiveness, and to religion and philosophy in general 
their power for the refutation of Empiricism and Relativism, 
of Pantheism and Atheism (cf. Bd. 1, 52 f.; Stotcismus, 
Index: Bd. 2, 416 ff., 366 ff., 452 ff., 755 ff., 819, 861 f.).} 

Thus Troeltsch could say that his work was constructive, 
conservative, and Christian. He sought to champion the 
independence of religion, that is, as an intrinsic value of 
civilisation, and all its central claims and characteristics. 
He desired to justify the reality of the God of Grace, and 
also the claim of Christianity that it alone adequately meets 
our human need and situation. He argued, indeed, that 
in many directions the old religious thought was quite 
seriously defective, yet such was his appreciation of the 
deep-seated conservative traits of the ordinary religious 
mind, that the most that could be looked for in his judg- 
ment was a very cautious remoulding of the traditional dog- 

1 Cf. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (1911), 23, chap. xvii., “The Stoic Strain 
in Christianity,” 408 ff., esp. 434 ff. ; Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 170: ‘“‘'The 
Basis of Christian Society is not Christian, but Roman and Stoical” ; David- 
son, The Stoic Creed (1907), esp. 237 £.; Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of 
Christianity, vol. i. (1920), 262 f., on “ Stoicism in Christianity”; Glover, 
The Conflict of Religions, etc., chap. ii., “ The Stoics,” 33 ff.; Kingsley, Neo- 
Platonism, vol. xvii. (Essays), 69 ff.; Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus (1918), 
Introduction, etc. 
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matic symbolism. It is deeply cruel and entirely needless to 
shatter the assurance of those who are satisfied with the old. 
But, on the other hand, for those who are disquieted and 
adrift a new basis for the essential religious convictions 
must be found, and a new, justification discovered for the 
honest continuance of the old symbolism and for the 
“ sufficiency ” of the Christian religion. It is only for the 
sake of the latter that Troeltsch undertook his work of 
restating the Christian faith in view of the legitimate 
interests of modern thought and life. Like Bunyan’s 
Greatheart, he had a “commandment” to venture upon 
the ground of Doubting Castle in order to slay the giant 
and his wife, to liberate the prisoners of Despair and victims 
of Doubt, and to demolish the dismal keep. And to meet 
this need, what he saw and offered was “a relatively con- 
servative system for the development and rallying of our 
religious powers upon the basis of a Critical Transcenden- 
talism, which secures the articulation into scientific thought, 
and at the same time the entire independence of what is 


specifically religious ” (Bd. 2, Preface). 


Note To Paces 43, 45, 51 


In Bd. 3, Historismus, etc. (1922), intended as a prelude to a further volume 
on the reality of History, Troeltsch restates his historical Methodology. 
The text above at pp. 43 and 51 may be supplemented by noting that 
Troeltsch within recent years—in trying to demonstrate more fully the 
reality of history as a movement of the human Spirit in intuitive Self- 
knowledge, which is also a knowledge of God, and which, though attained by 
Comparative Evaluation (cf. below, pp. 88 ff., 110 #f.), is still true knowledge 
of absolute reality—has been influenced by the sociological theory of Simmel 
and Weber, as well as by the Intuitionalism of Simmel, Bergson, and Croce 
(cf. below, pp. 70 ff., 79, 102). Cf. Rickert, Die Grenzen der Naturwissensch. 
Begriffsbildung (1921), and his Die Philosophie des Lebens (1922); and Max 
Weber, Gesam. Aufsdtze zur Wissenschaftslehre (1922), 92 ff., 105 f£., for 
negative criticisms of the Intuitionalism referred to. 
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SUMMARY 


Introductory.—Religion to be dealt with without She orate and 
explained, not by “ Origin” but by “ End ” 


(a) Religion as a psychological and sociological phenomenon . 


(2) Religion as an epistemological phenomenon. ‘“ The Religious 
Apriori ” 


(c) Personal and historical religious ea in relation to the 
religious Apriori : : : 
1. Religious truth as an achievement merely approxi- 
mate 
2. Religious truth flows from a creative synthesis of the 


rational and empirical elements of religious experience. The 
sources are— 

(a) Primary. 

(6) Secondary 


3. Historical religious experience has as its implicit norm 
the religious Apriori 


(d) Conclusion: The true metaphysic of religion . 


(e) Some criticisms of the foregoing point of view 
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CHAPTER III 


THE SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 


THE REALITY AND VALIDITY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
AND KNOWLEDGE 


INTRODUCTORY 


SUPPOSING religion to be, as already stated, a specific and 
unitary phenomenon in all its forms, the question at once 
arises, How, and in what sense, is religious experience real 
and its knowledge valid ? 

In answering this question one or two preliminary points 
are to be noted. It will be evident, in the first place, 
from what has already been said on methodology, that the 
presupposition of the independence of religion as an irreduc- 
ible constituent of the human spirit redeems all inquiries 
about it from futility. To reduce religion at the very 
outset to morality or to philosophy is to mutilate it in 
its specific peculiarity, and to render the study of it with 
complete objectivity and impartiality impossible. Further- 
more, all inquiry into the “ Origin” of religion, though never 
of course unimportant and useless, is not germane to the 
main point. We are as ignorant of this, and must remain 
so, as in the case of morality and logic; and therefore the 
real question here can only be about the essence and validity 
of the aptitude or inner necessity of the spirit which is 
always the presupposed ground of the origination of religion. 
“Origin,” it has been said, “‘ presupposes an original 
endowment in man, 1z.¢. the endowment to spiritual 
personality or to the unity and freedom of the self over 
against the world, and also the consequent question as to 
the meaning and performance of the whole cosmic process. 
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With the teleological thought of endowment, however, the 
limits of etiological. explanation are indicated.” 1 The 
presupposition of Critical Transcendentalism, however, for 
the philosophy of religion (i.2. in Troeltsch’s sense? as 
including the science of religion and scientific theology) is 
no contradiction of what has just been said, for it is noth- 
ing more than the possibility and probability of seeing in 
religion (as against Positivism) a qualitatively specific and 
creative power of psychic life. 


(a) Religion as a Psychological and Sociological 


Phenomenon 
PAGE 
A product of uncultured classes. Its “ revelations ’’ the gift of naive 
folk j : : e . : : Seer . 58 
Religion is a state of feeling (Gefiihlsgehalt), but always an emotional 
content with cognitive significance . - 3 ‘ " 60 
Religion as a state of feeling emerges spontaneously, or is deliberately 
induced by religious excitation. Mysticism, naive and artificial . 62 
The implicates of religion as psychologically considered: Revelation 
and miracle, freedom of God and ofman . : : : Pr iS. | 


The central question of religion, as the examination of 
a phenomenon of consciousness, thus concerns the essence 
of religion, and as such it is, in the first place, a matter for 
empirical psychology. In this study, the phenomena are 
of course always to be considered as much as possible in 
their naive phase, 1.¢. before they have been influenced by 
or related to the rest of knowledge, its science or its philo- 
sophy. Here we strike upon one of 'Troeltsch’s fundamental 
positions (as in Rousseau, ¢.g.), that all vital religion arises 
in uncultured classes (cf. Wissen. Lage, 13 f.; Die Absolut- 
beit, etc., 117 f., Bd. 1, 25 ff.). As such it is always born 
absolute; its imaginative pictures are entirely unques- 


1 Cf. Foster, Christianity in its Modern Expression (1921), 25 ff.; Troeltsch, 
Bd. 2, 452 ff., 490 f., 818 f. 

2 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 18, 217, 223 f., 5043 also Wissen. Lage, 39. The 
philosophy of religion successively involves : (1) Psychology, (2) Epistemology, 
(3) Philosophy of History, (4) inductive religious Metaphysic, and upon the 
basis of this comprehensive science of the essence, validity, development, and 
ontology of the religious consciousness all scientific theology, both historical 
and dogmatic, is built. 
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tioned, no distinction being made between symbol and 
reality ; its disposition is simple, its thought unreflective ; 
it is amazing in its enhancement of power as well as passion- 
ate in its sense of need. And, just because of these char- 
acteristics, such a religion necessarily assumes the form of 
a divine “ revelation,” absolute in its claims, authoritative 
over all, and, as an experience, obtains the most unquestioned 
surrender, and is invested with an incontestable certitude. 
Religion of a kind does indeed emerge in the cultured 
classes as the product of criticism and reflection, as in 
Stoicism and Platonism and in the parallel case of Buddhism. 
But this religion is rational, unable to carry conviction as a 
divine “ revelation,” individualistic, aristocratic mostly, and 
incapable of touching the ordinary mind. 

This distinction between naive and reflective religion is 
not, however, to be understood in such a way as to suggest 
that Troeltsch dismisses both naive and reflective religion 
as useless, the former by its mythology and the latter by 
its rationality. When Troeltsch stresses the fact that all real 
religion arises out of the lower classes, he is not meaning 
thereby merely that these classes possess an extraordinarily 
strong capacity for making mythology. Nor must he be 
supposed to deny the religious power and creativeness of 
cultured men. What Troeltsch means is something like 
this. As a matter of psychology and religious history, it 
is true to say that the spiritual world lies open chiefly to 
the unlettered, to the babes, and not to the wise and 
prudent. It is true, indeed, that their phantasy produces 
some astonishing mythological machinery without adding 
one whit to our religious knowledge, but now and again 
one of their number does mint something specifically 
“new.” Jesus is a case in point. On the other hand, 
educated men also coin something original. Their religious 
experience is creative; every religious experience is. But 
the new creations are only new formations of the old for 
a new situation. Their faith never rises to the power where 
it yields a specifically religious “ revelation,’ unique in 
content, a fuller disclosure of the nature of the Divine 
than any existent disclosure. That, as Troeltsch truly 
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says, is given only to the babes among humankind, who 
rise to an immediate relation to God, creative and unique, 
within the forms of their historical situation. History and 
psychology are obliged to report that these are the claims 
and achievements of these. naive folk. Whether they are 
suffering from delusions or not is a further question which 
requires more than descriptive psychology and history to 
solve.4 

If the naive type of religion is further scrutinised, it will 
be found that the ‘affective side is the most vivid and 
intense of all its psychic activities, and thus to Troeltsch 
religion is primarily a state of feeling (Gefihlsgehalt), an 
‘“‘ immediate presentation,” to use Bradley’s phrase, central, 
inwardly necessary, and practically indispensable. Such a 
view of this naive religious experience is not of course to 
be taken as the revival by Troeltsch of an exploded theory 
of religion, according to which, as Hegel said, a man’s dog 
would be more religious than his master. Religion was not 
by any means mere feeling to Schleiermacher,? and it is 
still less so to Troeltsch. Mere feeling as a purely animal 
experience, or as the experience of God’s self-existent life, 
is impossible for us. Within the limits of human life, 
however, an affective consciousness of the absolute is 
attainable, and this is what the naive religious experience 
is, a consciousness in which God is immediately experienced 
by the finite spirit. On examination, this religious con- 
sciousness is found to contain the three constituents of 
psychic life in their unity—conation, cognition, and 
affection. ‘This psychic state is, as such, an affective action 
and reaction of aspiration, appreciation, and surrender 
to something divined to be of absolute and unconditioned 
worth. It is a self-reference of the finite to the Infinite, an 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 25, 31, 33 £., Bd. 2, 322 f.; Baron von Hiigel, 
Studies in the Philosophy of Religion (1921). Cf. below, pp. 117 ff.; Parry, 
Studies of Great Musicians, as illustrating the emergence of creative genius in 
the lower strata of society. Music has come late in evolution, and in the 
matrix of religion and poverty—Handel, and especially Bach, Haydn, and 
above all Beethoven. 

* Selbie, Schleiermacher, 244 £., 248 f. 
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identification of itself with it, within which the finite is 
immediately and inwardly related to the root of all life, 
and becomes, in Plato’s phrase, “‘ the spectator of all time 
and of all existence.” Real religion is a flare-up in the soul, 
immediate, spontaneous (at least relatively so), with a claim 
to be a vision of God. 


“Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 
Worpswortu.! 


Thus the religious consciousness as a state of feeling 
(Gefiihlsgehalt) is an orientation of the finite in aspiration, _ 
appreciation, and surrender towards, or rather from within, 
an object. It always contains some idea of God as its 
eyes, as that on account of which the finite refers itself to 
the Infinite. Moreover, the supramundane reality of the 
ideated object is a matter of life and death for religion, 
and it is this fact which differentiates religion essentially 
both from morality and esthetics. The cognitive content 
of the religious experience cannot therefore on any account 
be ignored, and least of all dismissed as an animistic survival 
or superstitious residue. It is, as we shall see, an immediate 
and an inevitable element in the experience, necessarily 
and indissolubly involved in and bound up with the religious 
state of feeling (Gefihlsgehalt), in which, as Schleiermacher 
says, the finite “‘ soars expansively in the Whole and the 
Inexhaustible.” 

Religious experience, in consequence, always gathers more 
or less about the significance of personal life, through a 
relationship with supramundane powers. Historically, re- 
ligion is seen to be a stronger or weaker, a narrower or 


1 Cf. Wobbermin, Christian Belief in God, on Nietzsche’s positive religious 
value, 7 ff.; also 120, 136, 146 for the profound significance of the soul’s 
gaze into “ Das Jenseits.” Cf. below, p. 153; Prescott, The Poetic Mind 
(1922). 
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a more comprehensive, a more personal or less personal, 
disclosure of the Divine,and whatever insight into personal 
worth, and whatever enhancement of personal power religion 
gives to the finite spirit, are claimed to be due to a mutuality 
of action, a reciprocal commerce between the human and 
the Divine. 

As the religious consciousness is predominantly a state 
of feeling (Geftihlsgehalt) with the aforesaid characteristics, 
it is evident that the forms of thought which are used to 
express it are psychologically quite secondary, subject to 
the change of time and place, and the peculiarity of the 
individual. ‘These imaginative expressions, religiously valu- 
able only as inducing practical religious and ethical disposi- 
tions and activities, readily harden into oracles and laws 
under the pressure of practical needs and the infirmity of 
prosaic minds, but ever and anon they are softened and dis- 
solved wherever there is living religious excitation. Hence 
the essential significance of mysticism for religion and its 
great place in religious history, notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing indifference and often downright hostility of the 
Churches to it. For mysticism in its strictest sense is 
nothing more nor less than a striving after immediacy and 
inwardness in religious experience— 


“Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 


It presupposes that religion has already embodied itself 
in forms of worship, symbols, and dogmas, and is either a 
reaction against all such embodiments which it attempts to 
put back again into the living process, or it is a supplementa- 
tion of the traditional religious forms by means of a spon- 
taneous personal and interior vital excitation. Mysticism 
is thus always something secondary and intentionally 
reflective, something which, though artificially produced, 
paradoxically transcends its own artificiality in the feeling 
of immediacy it achieves. This creation of “ new” 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, articles ‘“Gesetz,” ‘‘Glaube,” in Schiele’s Lexikon ; 
Psycholog. u. Erkennt., 54 £., Bd. 2, 383. 
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religion, for which the experience and its expression are 
simply identical, is therefore never itself mystical. As an 
experience it is immediate and spontaneous, relatively at 
least, and if it is to be described as mystical, it is that naive 
mystical experience in which thought and feeling are fused 
in one indistinguishable whole. In that sense it is not 
artificial, and is not identical with, nor reducible to, philo- 
sophical mysticism. Jesus was not a mystic in the latter 
sense. He was a naive mystic, living immediately in the 
vision of God, concentrating wholly upon the practical 
sanctification of life, and proclaiming the imminent realisa- 
tion of the ideal. For him, his phantasy and reality were 
one. This non-mystical or naive mystical experience, 
occasioned either by deliberate religious excitation or by 
its spontaneous emergence, is (as has already been said) 
always an experience of the sense of the presence and an 
idea of the Divine and of the soul’s destiny—an experience 
which, for those who have it, is so immediate, so over- 
whelming, as to be absolutely incontestable—a conviction 
which ultimately indeed, so far as its content is concerned, 
permits of no further explanation. The vitality of this 
*“new ” religion, when face to face with embodied religion, 
easily and often expresses itself in mystical phenomena, 
enthusiastic exaltations, visions, hallucinations, and the like. 
These are, however, seldom creative of new religious 
knowledge; they are almost always, except in a few out- 
standing cases, expansions and interpretations of the pre- 
vailing religion. But without mysticism there is no real 
religion, and religious psychology makes nothing more clear 
than the fact that the characteristic pulse of religion beats 
in these mystical experiences. 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Wissensch. Lage, etc., 37 ff., 52 £.; Religionsphilosophie, 
478, Bd. 1; Das relig. Wesen der Mystik, 850 ff., 856 f.; also Index Mystik, 
Bd. 2, 46 f., 115, 118, 136 £., 406, 811 f., 380 £., 493 f.; also Psych. u. Erkennt., 
47 £.; Die Absolutheit, etc., 117 £.,129 ff. Cf. Prof. J. A. Robertson, D.D., in 
his book The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Fesus (1917), sect. 1, chap. i., “The 
Awakening to the Divine Presence,” agreeing somewhat with point of view 
of the text. Perhaps, however, Jesus’ “ naive sense of the absolute” is to 
be explained more objectively, and without reference to the dogmatic 


presupposition of “ sinlessness.” Cf. below, pp. 117 ff. C7. further, Glover, 
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The religious phenomena are thus both peripheral and 
central. ‘The peripheral-or secondary include the ethical, 
social, and mythic elements of religion, while under the 
central, faith in revelation and miracle is the all-pervasive 
trait. Religious experience always and everywhere affirms 
the presence of the Divine, in which the idea of God is 
presupposed together with resultant specifically religious 
feelings and dispositions, the illumination of the human 
spirit, and the rejuvenation of its life. And as this is the 
fundamental affirmation of the religious experience, psy- 
chologically considered, it is obvious that it is only possible 
as a real experience on the assumption of the necessary 
freedom of the religious agent, and of the purely factual and 
individual (underived) quality of his experience. It cannot 
be a mere feeling of the immanent unity of the relativities 
of existence, or of the hypostatising of the world’s whole. 
It can only be a feeling of the Infinite (not pantheistic, 
but transcendent), attainable alone through the activity of 
a free agent, which as such involves the ideas of creation 
and of spiritual development within the religious centre. 
The fundamental presupposition of religious experience is, 
in short, personal creative faith in the living God.! 


Fesus of History (1917), on Jesus as non-mystical—p. 92, as not abnormal ; 
p- 109, with no ascetic holiness ; p. 130, with no self-absorption; p. 136, with 
no mystic sleepiness, but stupendous energy both of thought and action. 
On Mysticism generally, cf. Vaughan, Hours with the Mystics (1856), and 
Kingsley’s Essay, “ Hours with the Mystics,” in vol. xx. 299 ff. of his Literary 
and General Essays—an appreciation and a criticism of Vaughan’s book. Also 
the following: Von Hiigel, Mystical Element in Religion (1909); Jones, 
Studies in Mystical Religion (1909) ; Inge, Studies of English Mystics (1906) ; 
Fresenius, Mystik und geschichtliche Religion (1912); C. F. E. Spurgeon, 
Mysticism in English Literature (1913); Jenkins, “ The Religious Contribu- 
tion of the Middle Ages,” in Medieval Contributions to Modern Civilisation 
(1921), 72 f.,on Mysticism; Pratt, The Religious Consciousness (1920), on 
Mysticism, 337 ff. ; Caldecott, The Philosophy of Religion (1901), 86 f., 272 ff. 
Cf. Workman, The Medieval Mystics, 189 ff., and cited literature, 251 f., in 
his Christian Thought to the Reformation (1911). 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Religionsphilosophie, 448 £.; Psychol. u. Erkennt., 20, 47, 
52 ff., Bd. 2, 488 ff.; ‘Eschatologie,” in Schiele’s Lexikon. Bd. cn 
209 f., 675 ff. 
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(b) Religion as an Epistemological Phenomenon 


PAGE 
The justification of the psychological ioe ae of foheion, not prag- 


matic, but epistemological E : Sas 
Criterion of religious truth, therefore, is not bean: but i 
only thus does religious psychology become religious science 7168 


Such a science, again, is only possible if personal and historical ex- 
perience is more than phenomenal, 7.e., is metaphysical. How our 
ethical values, and God, the ideated religious Object, are not merely 
subjective interpretations, but recognitions of what is Sues 


existent and valuable, won through the activity of freedom . 70 
Hence religion is a normative science, with its own specific boeerede: 
logical presupposition—the Religious Apriori. : - z sonreg72 


The religious Apriori as compared with the other aprioris, similarities 
and differences—once again the na ee ae aed of the ideated 
Object of religion—God . ; A eats 


The religious Apriori—what it is—its felation to the aie ideal 
necessities of our nature and to historical religious evolution E 76 


How, then, it may be asked, is this mystical religious 
experience and affirmation, with its implications, which 
claim to be a knowledge of God and a redemptive experience 
of His life, to be shown to be actually such, and not illusions 
and self-deceptions ? 

The solution of “exclusive” Supernaturalism being set 
aside, it might seem that all that is permitted to us, when 
we each dive, as the “‘ Ancient Sage ” counsels, 


“Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 
There, brooding by the central altar, thou 
May’st haply learn the Nameless hath a voice,” 


is simply and wisely to assume that we know, although we 
do not, or more positively, to say that religion is proved true 
by its emotional and practical consequences in life, as in 
Ritschlianism generally, or by its biological fruitfulness as 
a phase of psychic activity, as in such psychologists as James, 
Freud, and Pratt. As Goethe says— 


“ Was fruchtbar ist, allein ist wahr.” 


Troeltsch at first tended to look in this agnostic and 
pragmatic direction, but soon felt its inadequacy. In 
consequence, he passed from mere descriptive psychology 
and theological dogmatism into epistemology, even the 
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epistemology of faith. A deeper justification, he saw, was 
called for, even by the-ptactical results of religion, in which 
the pragmatic sanction falls into its proper place, and by 
which alone religious subjectivity and agnosticism are to 


be overcome, and the fantastic vagaries of Dogmatics 
critically regulated. 


““ God’s voice is of the heart. I do not say 
All voices of the heart are therefore God’s 
And to discern the Voice amid the voices 
Is that hard task that we were born to.” 


It will readily be agreed that the question to which 
Troeltsch set himself is no easy one, and a popular exposition 
of his position is, on this account, a very difficult matter. 
All enquiries into the nature of knowledge are hard. Even 
students of religion do not take kindly to them, and some- 
times, indeed, they repudiate them altogether. Religion, it 
is supposed, can get along quite well without such abstruse 
considerations. Why not treat religion as a “ primary 
instinct ” without bothering about epistemological puzzles ? 
For after all, while it may indeed provide the starting-point 
and material for a theory of religious knowledge, it does not 
in itself contain any element of epistemological validity, 
and cannot therefore simply be classed among the a priort 
rational elements of the mind.? 

For ‘Troeltsch, however—to essay a first statement of 
his position as already suggested in Chapter II. above 
—every attempt to reduce the religious psychological 
phenomena to order is in fact a search after universal 
ideas and laws. Every such attempt a@ priori presupposes 
the possibility of comprehending the psychic phenomena in 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 382, “Dem religidsen Gefithl—wird nur eine 
Theorie gerecht, die in ihm nicht die Wahrheit durch Niitzlichkeit—ersetzt. 
Hier bedarf es immer der Beziehung auf ein Ganzes, Absolutes und inner- 
lich Notwendiges”; Jones, 4 Faith that Enquires, 86 £., 110, 994 fy Lite 
subjective side of experience furnishes no test.” “The practical test is a 


test by the intellect,” which alone proves the truth of experience. Cf. 
below, pp. 84 f. 


* Cf. Stephan, Glaubenlebre (1921), 246, 288 f. 
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terms of such unifying laws of the mind. ‘These laws are 
not, of course, taken to be merely artificial and subjective 
moulds for our otherwise shapeless impressions. The 
** given ” of experience is not, for ‘Troeltsch, foreign to mind ; 
it is not an indifferent or absolutely hostile material, which 
our minds may succeed in licking into shape more or less, 
or make to correspond with their innate principles. That 
would be to say that all our knowledge is phenomenal ; 
we would not know reality as it actually exists, but only as 
it appears to us. No theory of knowledge, however, is 
satisfactory, as we saw, which merely limits itself to the 
consideration of the manner in which the given material of 
experience falls into order within the mind of the individ- 
ual subject. In such circumstances we neither get away 
from the mesh of subjectivity and relativity, nor, in particu- 
lar, find room for the possibility and fact of a religious 
relation to a supersensible reality. There is nothing for 
it, in the judgment of Troeltsch, but to make our theory 
of knowledge rest upon the fundamental assumption which 
denies Psychologism and Positivism outright. Conscious- 
ness is to be defined as implying that the Conscious and the 
Unconscious are harmonious; we may rightly assume that 
the manifold of experience is not foreign to mind, purely 
contingent, or mentally indifferent, but has its own inherent 
rational elements or laws in virtue of which all that we know, 
whether in the (natural), moral, zsthetic, or religious world, 
is a recognition on the part of our minds of their own 
characteristics in the empirical manifold. We are thus 
‘justified in framing a theory of knowledge which leads 
us beyond a mere description of the modifications of our 
consciousness. We may reasonably suppose that knowledge 
is only possible, and results from the recognition of rational 
characteristics which are common both to the subject and 
to the object. These rational characteristics (or @ priori 
unifying laws, formally considered) may be, and in fact 
are, different, according as they concern or refer to the 
transubjective reality of Nature, morality, zsthetics, or 
religion, but they are always laws of the mind, recognised 
to be interiorly necessary and valid, which give to our 
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minds that degree of unity which belongs to them as a 
whole, or in the individual-spheres of experience, natural, 
moral, esthetic, or religious. To point to these laws is 
for Troeltsch in the religious reference the justification or 
explanation of religion as a necessary constituent of the 
mind. ‘To point to these laws is for him to explain how the 
Divine comes within the conscious mind, or how we come 
into His presence. Religious experience, individual and 
historical, has formal conditions, and to indicate these as 
fully as possible is to explain religion and to lay hold on 
the conditions of its experience, control, and propagation. 
Religion, as thus explained, is not left like a solitary rock in 
the midst of the sea, which no one has visited, but about 
which many random averments have been made. If we 
call it an “instinct,” it is now an instinct, or better an 
“interest,” whose nature and validity are made apparent 
by an analysis or exhibition of the constituent elements of 
ourselves who are seeking to explain it. The question of 
its truth is a question of what is valid, and every question 
of validity can only be answered by enquiries of an epistemo- 
logical nature—enquiries which bring to light at the same 
time the underlying metaphysical elements. What this 
signifies to Troeltsch we may try to indicate in further 
detail.+ 

From what we have said, it will be evident that the 
criterion of religious truth for Troeltsch does not rest upon 
the practical character of religion, but upon its rational 
content. Only thus, in his judgment, is the necessity of 
the religious Object secured, and that modification given 
to the Value-Judgment theory,? which permits the full 
recognition of the ideal perception of this objective exist- 
ence. As there are rational elements in our judgments of 
value, we can escape by their means from mere subjectivity 
to metaphysical reality. Ultimately, therefore, the basis of 
religious knowledge is not different from that of all other 
knowledge, though religious knowledge is necessarily from 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Psychol. u. Erkennt., etc., 17 ff. 
2 Cf. Pringle Pattison, The Idea of God, 57 f., on Ritschlianism ; Franks, 
The History of the Doctrine of the Work of Christ, vol. ii., 364 ff. 
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the nature of the case predominantly practical. The 
impulse to know, even in the most abstract of the Sciences, is 
always fundamentally for the sake of action ; that is to say, 
knowledge is instrumental, sought for, for the sake of life. 
A judgment of value is thus actually the epistemological 
presupposition which lies at the root of all knowledge, and 
it is in virtue of this that we proceed to make distinctions 
within the undefined or undifferentiated manifold of our 
empirical experience. “Fact” and “value” are inseparable ; 
so much so, that values and the norms or standards derived 
from them are the ultimate support of knowledge. And so, 
while it is indeed true that reality is apprehensible from 
different systematic standpoints, of which faith is one, 
consciousness as such is, in all, always a more or less clear 
self-apprehension and selective appropriation of (qualita- 
tive and quantitative) differences in the empirical content 
presented to it. Thus the recognition of the real and the 
valid is only possible for us so far as our thought attains 
rational consistency (or systematic coherence), and if, as Kant 
has said, all assured knowledge of reality arises out of the 
self-apprehension of the rational elements of experience, so 
also in a similar way is it with the reality of religious know- 
ledge and with the determination of the content of truth 
of religious phenomena. In religion, as in science, morality, 
and esthetics, what is demonstrable as the real and the valid 
amid the boundless manifold of the empirical psychological 
religious phenomena, arises from the autonomous seizure of 
the rational elements within them. Thecriterion of religious 
truth, therefore, can only be rational, rational of course, 
as we shall see, in a specifically religious sense. For religion, 
being in its affirmation and reality an irrational, that is 
a purely factual, underived experience, cam only possess an 
autonomous validity of an atheoretic nature, and only by 
such a Critical or Formal Rationalism of the a priori law of 
religion, operative in the fulness of the psychic reality as its 
productive and regulative principle, does religious psycho- 
logy become religious science.* 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Ges. Sch., Bd. 2, Riickblick, etc., 200 ff.; Wesen der 
Relig., 485; Mod. Geschichtsphilosophie, 706 ff.; Apriort, 760 f.; Religions- 
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The possibility of such a science of religion is therefore 
entirely dependent upon our subjective religious states or 
“inner” experience, and the sphere of empirical history 
being more than phenomenal. That is to say, they must 
be shown to be metaphysical, as we have already indicated 
in Chapter II.; our human values must be shown to be more 
than the by-products of purely physical and psychical 
reactions, entirely arbitrary and subjective creations, as 
Positivists and others try to make out. ‘These values must 
be shown to be in every case recognitions on our part of 
realities which are concretely existent. As Worth is the 
key to Being, perhaps is more fully Being itself than Troeltsch 
was prepared to admit, it must be indicated how our judg- 
ments are not subjective interpretations of our experience, 
but decisions of character flowing from our moral and 
religious experience, where meaning is given in our feeling 
of value, or cognition with emotion (Bd. 3, 657 ff.). Man, 
as we have indicated, must be shown to be organic to his 
world as the partner of his spiritual task; God must be 
shown to be organic to Nature and to history, whose 
presence therein is the only adequate explanation of all 
our ideals and ideal necessities, and whose purpose therein 
can only be truly understood as the historical emergence 
and development of spiritual personalities, who may come 
to think His thoughts after Him and increasingly enter into 
the joy of His own fulness of being. 

Troeltsch, it may be said by way of more detailed exposi- 
tion of his thought, tried to establish these points by a 
criticism of Kant’s idea of the “‘ Phenomenality of Time,” 
as well as by a correction of Rickert and Windelband’s 
theory of “ experiential-immanental Apriorism.” If Time 
is subjective merely, it can give no divine revelation; the 
latter is only possible in real Time, and real Time again means 
that evolution is not a mechanical process, and history 
nothing else than a totality of intercepted and recurrent 
series. Objectivity and validity must mean more than the 
philosophie, 464 £.; Psych. u. Erk., 19, 23 £., 27 ff., 53. Cf. Wendland, “ Neu- 
Kantianismus,” in Schiele’s Lexikon; Macintosh, “‘'Troeltsch’s Theory of 
Religious Knowledge,” Amer. Fourn. of Theol., vol. xxiii. (1919), pp. 274-89. 
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merely formal rational conditions by which the real comes 
within consciousness, as Rickert and Windelband argue; | 
truth, that is, is not merely immanent, but metaphysical. 
Consequently, as against Kant, Troeltsch argued that 
we cannot rest satisfied with the position that we, whose 
minds are constitutive of the world, should by the very act 
of the mind find ourselves to be merely mechanical products 
of its world. It is impossible to resolve such an intolerable 
contradiction simply by referring our natural life to the 
phenomenal, and our rational and moral activity to the 
intelligible, where the latter is considered to be merely 
constituent parts of a purely phenomenal and mechanically 
conditioned psychic life. ‘The creative agent is throttled 
by its own creation, and is faced with the old Naturalism 
in a new form. Nor is the contradiction rendered less 
tolerable by the modern Kantian supposition that it 
represents a twofold parallel way of looking at one and the 
same reality. ‘The points of view are not parallel; they are 
essentially contradictory, arising from the fact that corporeal 
and spiritual reality are specifically different. ‘The methodo- 
logical dualism thus arises out of an existential dualism. 
There is, in fact, nothing for it, except to make our episte- 
mology coincide with the actual psychological situation, 
and that is only to be achieved by such a modification of 
the Kantian concept of Time and of the closely related 
concept of Cause, so as to bring out the fact that they are 
not wholly phenomenal, but also intelligible. By such a 
modification, there is the recognition that our purely 
natural life and our rational and moral activity do not 
exist independently side by side, but are reciprocally, 
though non-causally, interrelated. Personality, in such a 
view, as the realisation of the autonomous Reason, arises 
and develops within the empirical world by means of the 
world’s latent creative rational and moral activity, whereby 
the intelligible emerges from the phenomenal, the rational 
from the psychological. Or otherwise expressed, the self- 
disclosure of God in the historical evolution is the necessary 
correlate to the development of man with his capacity for 
spiritual personality. Personality is thus not a mechanical 
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product, though finding in the empirical world its tran- 
subjective conditions, or objective values, and religion in 
particular is not a product, but an autonomous rational 
and moral activity in virtue of a given, if incomprehensible, 
relation to the Supersensible world. By such a view, which 
sets aside the Kantian Dualism and the neo-Kantian 
Parallelism, as well as Rickert’s “ experiential-immanental 
Apriorism,” Troeltsch argued that the essential affirmation 
of religion is epistemologically and metaphysically justified. 
The ideated object of religious experience is, just as little 
as our esthetic and ethical perceptions, merely a subjective 
imagination or interpretation, but a recognition and an 
appropriation of what is objectively existent and valuable. 
History is, as we have already indicated, at once epistemo- 
logically necessary and metaphysically existent. Religion 
is both an activity of personal freedom and a gift of grace, 
an effect of the Supersensible which breaks through the 
purely natural-phenomenal life of the soul, and an activity 
of free surrender which transcends our natural motivation 
or purely animal life.? 

It is possible therefore, Troeltsch contended, to treat 
religion as a transcendent and hedonistic value, which has 
always its moment of truth. Considering religious thought 
to be not only the primordial, but also the ultimate form 
of all thought, and believing that no knowledge of God 
is attainable by the exercise of the theoretic reason, he held 
that whenever the exact Sciences and dialectic Philosophy 
come to look at such a matter they at once pass into the 
region of phantasy, and have in their hypotheses and 
postulates come to take the religious attitude to reality, 
and thereby to imply the validity of faith as a form of 
knowing. Thus, as against Rickert and Windelband, 
Troeltsch championed a science of religion (Religions- 
wissenschaft), a fourth normative science, whose aim is the 
discovery of universally valid norms, precisely as in the case 
of logic, ethics, and esthetics. Faith is the science of 
absolute realities, truths, and worths, whose ideal elements 
are always of an artistic nature, but never without their 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 479 f., 707 £., 719 £.; Psychol. u. Erkennt., 37 ff. 
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phase of truth. We may therefore, Troeltsch affirmed, 


proceed to classify religion among the activities of the 
human spirit ; in the “ Religious Apriori” (to introduce his 
famous phrase) he found the epistemological presupposi- 
tion of religion, and argued that the rational processes of 
religious knowledge are built upon it, and by its means the 
irrational (psycho-sociological) material of religious experi- 
ence is rationalised and critically regulated. ‘These points, 
it is hoped, the following pages will make somewhat more 
elear.+ 

From what has already been said, it will be seen that 
for the determination of the reality and validity of religious 
experience and knowledge, Troeltsch starts from Kant. 
With him, and his modern representatives, he agrees gener- 
ally that all values are justified only in the exhibition of 
their immanent rational necessity according to universally 
valid concepts. This, however, is not to be done in the 
abstract Kantian fashion, characteristic of the later Critiques, 
but only after the manner of the first. Kant’s great merit 
here was his healthy empiricism, and in such a way Troeltsch 
proceeded to construct an analogous Critique of religion, 
seeking for an apriori of religion as Kant sought for an 
apriori of Nature, those constitutive principles without 
which there could be neither any religion or science of 
religion, nor any Nature or science of Nature. 

The Aprioris, which the analysis of knowledge brings to 
light, are not of course identical, as has been already im- 
plied in the reference to Kant’s idea of Time (cf. above, p. 70). 
For while the religious apriori in its interior feeling of 
necessity is formally common with those of logic, ethics, 
and esthetics, there are essential differences. ‘Though 
agreeing with them in this way, it separates itself with the 
ethical and the esthetic from the logical Apriori. ‘The 
latter, ¢.g., with its very abstract laws deals with the stream 
of experience in quite an abstract way; it seeks to unify 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, “ Kant,” in Hastings’s Ency. Relig. and Ethics; F.C. H. 
Schiller, “ Value,” in Hastings’s Ency. Relig. and Ethics ; Miguel de Unamuno, 
The Tragic Sense of Life (1921), 316 f.; Windelband, Praludien (1916, 6th ed.), 
An Introduction to Philosophy (1921). 
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experience in terms of*mechanical causation, which thus 
dissolves effects into antecedent causes, and gives us a 
reality which is merely phenomenal. There is here no 
question of the Ding an sich, and all that the naturalistic 
Sciences provide are laws arid ideas as means and abbrevia- 
tions for the control of the actual empirical qualitative 
world of experience. The former, on the other hand, are 
concrete vital powers, and not merely activities of the 
individual subject ; they seek for unity (alogical) in terms 
of teleological ethical causation, which arises out of the 
creative activity of historical spiritual personality (human 
and divine), and gives us a reality which is more than 
phenomenal, i.¢. metaphysical. The principle of explana- 
tion is different in each case. In the logical construction 
of experience, the principle of explanation is purely the 
nature of the explaining subject, where “ existence” can 
only be existence for consciousness and never exist- 
ence for itself. In the esthetic, ethical, and religious 
construction, on the other hand, the principle of explanation 
is not merely one of self-criticism, for we do not only inter- 
pret the stream of experience by an analysis of our own 
nature, but very often we interpret ourselves by our experi- 
ence. In our dealings with our fellows we pass beyond 
what is merely experienced; for on the basis of what is given 
in experience we proceed to infer, ¢.g., the main character- 
istics of the ethical personality lying beyond it. The 
reality is in this case not merely experiential, but meta- 
physical, our knowledge of which may justly be taken as 
valid so long as it coheres with what is given in experience. 
As historical subjects, therefore, our experience is not merely 
phenomenal, but metaphysical, where “existence” 1s 
indeed for the subject, but at the same time is existence 
for itself. ‘There is, in our historical experience (as we said 
above, pp. 42 f.), the emergence within us of a power not 
ourselves, out of our merely animal life, which realises an 
interior whole of spiritual values. Constrained as we are 
by the constitution of our minds and of empirical reality 
to form and to seek for values, we see that these values, as 
implying the existence of forms and modes for their con- 
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servation, are thus necessarily connected with the concepts 
of existence and reality. That is to say, history is required, 
not merely epistemologically (as in Rickert), but also 
metaphysically, which as a growing objective ethical 
system supplies the content to our otherwise purely formal 
and obligatory idea of an ultimate End and Worth. These 
values, therefore, are not simply anthropomorphic, nor as 
articulated into a graduated system are they merely a sub- 
jective arrangement, which may the more effectively control 
our physical life, but constitute the recognition of an 
organisation objectively existent, and subjectively rooted 
at the same time in the nature of the knowing subject. 
The significance of this for religion will be clear. As the 
religious Apriori, equally with the others, is the product 
of judgment or of inference, it may quite well refer to the 
transubjective, nay more, to the Unconditioned, and not 
merely to the unconditioned in the Kantian sense as “ the 
totality of the Conditioned,” as Rickert and Windelband 
try to make out. As historical reality is not merely experi- 
ential, but metaphysical, as we undoubtedly come to a valid 
knowledge of our fellows through a living relationship, 
which is alogical and intuitive, so, according to Troeltsch, 
we may with justice seek to determine the noumenal char- 
acter of God of whom we have experience in religion. 
Out of our thought of moral causation, out of ideas of the 
uniformity and development which we find in concrete 
individuals and societies, we are able to think of the Divine 
as a present fact, the supernatural in the natural, God as 
immanent in all existence, and, though an Absolute in regard 
to change, as operative in all change. From what is given 
concretely in experience in systematic coherence, we proceed 
to divine the characteristics of its sustaining and producing 
ground, and through what we come to know we thus rise 
to an immediate living relationship with it. Religious 
knowledge is therefore not merely a description of pious 
feeling as in Schleiermacher ; it is metaphysical, proceeding, 
as Troeltsch says, not from the psychological, but from the 
epistemological subject, whose judgments of value (mythic- 
ally embodied as they may be) relate us to, or bring us into 
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touch with, all reality,and with God, the absolute worth 
and root of all life.t — 

In the light of the foregoing statements, it will be seen 
what Troeltsch meant by the religious Apriori, and how 
he thought it was related to the unity of our mental life. 
Briefly stated it is this. ‘The results of the psychological 
analysis of religious experience with its personalistic and 
theistic implications, together with the results of the 
epistemological analysis and its similar, though independently 
reached, implications, jointly yield the a prior: condition 
upon which the possibility and fact of religion depend. 
The religious consciousness of union with the Infinite is an 
experience which relates the finite centrally to the whole 
development of life, and indicates the ultimate law of 
its significance and movement. In the great religious 
personalities, their “revelations” are disclosures of this 
relationship of the finite to the Absolute (naively appre- 
hended and symbolically expressed, of course), which the 
more clearly it is apprehended, the greater the degree of 
their fellowship with God, and the more urgently it calls 
for a closer union of all the activities of the mind within 
the religious centre—a relationship in virtue of which all 
worths are related to an absolute existence as their origin 
and standard. Religion exists in this, in short, that it is 
a law of the normal conégciousness, and is such, both from 
its feeling of interior necessity and obligation, and from its 
organic position within consciousness, which latter only 
receives through religion its union with and relation to 
an objective world-Reason (cf. Psychol. u. Erkennt., etc., 
43 f.). 

That is for Troeltsch the religious Apriori. We have 
indicated how it may be found by psychological and epis- 
temological analysis in the foregoing pages, and in the 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 40, 724, 410 ff., 756 £., 762, 707 f., 727 £.; Wissensch. 
Lage, etc., 54 £.; Psychol. u. Erkennt., 27 £.; Geschichte u. Metaph., 46 f.; 
“ Gesetz,”’ in Schiele’s Lexikon. Cf. articles : “‘ Theism,” by Professor Taylor ; 
“ Teleology,” “ Validity,” by Professor Fulton; “ Transcendentalism,” by 
Rev. D. Mackenzie, in Hastings’s Ency. Relig. and Ethics. Cf. also Kaftan, 
Ernst Troeltsch, 24 ff.; Jones, A Faith that Enquires, 69, 346, 207 ff. 
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following lines we may enlarge on its meaning, its relation 
to our other interests, and to historical religious evolution. 

The religious Apriori is (1) the epistemological principle 
of religion. It is a brief expression indicative of the fact 
that there are in consciousness immanent rational elements, 
recognised by us as unconditionally valid, which alone make 
a doctrine of worths possible, and relate us vitally to God, 
whom these elements presuppose. 

It is (2) the ontological principle of all life. It is that 
which gives a basis to the ideal necessities of our nature, 
logical, esthetic, and ethical—that is, their vital relation to 
and root in the Unconditioned, the Absolute Consciousness 
beyond and beneath all its phenomenal manifestations. 

It is (3) as an epistemological and ontological principle, 
being realised in the development of historical religious 
evolution. It is not something ready-made (like Kant’s 
categories, ¢.g.). For whether our principle of explanation 
be that of mechanical causation or that of moral causation, 
we never come to experience with any ready-made standard 
of fact or of worth, but only with a purely formal constraint, 
necessitating us, on the one hand, to form and to seek for 
naturalistic laws, and, on the other hand, to relate everything 
to an ultimate worth. The religious Apriori is only brought 
gradually to light by individual personal appropriations of, 
and approximations to, the ultimate impulse and goal of 
history in commerce with religious experience in historical 
evolution. All vital religious experience is always an 
affective intuition of this element, from whose centre not 
only a simultaneous unification, but also successive organisa- 
tions, relatively successful, of the rest of life are urged upon 
us and achieved by us.t The religious Apriori discloses 
itself in experience as its norm, the standard by which the 
various historical religions are appraised, the criterion by 
which the prevalent religion is justified and propagated, 
and its vital productivity critically regulated. 


ce 


1 Cf. Shand, in Mind, October 1907, on Sentiment as “an organised 
succession of emotions and desires,”” and on Love as the master-sentiment. 
Cf. Caldecott’s booklet, The Religious Sentiment, and Jones, in A Faith that 
Enquires, on “ Love as the principle of unity.” Cf. below, pp. 231 f., 245 f. 
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To sum up: by the religious Apriori Troeltsch meant 
the regulative, creativé, epistemological, and ontological 
principle of religion. It gives to the religious state of 
feeling (Geftihlsgehalt), in itself a purely irrational (alogical) 
factual experience, its fundamental quality of rational 
necessity, and therefore its principle of the formation of 
the characteristic ideas of religion, the basis of the inde- 
pendent Dialectic of faith, with its ideas of God, the world, 
man, redemption, and the life to come. In it we strike 
upon the epistemological and metaphysical root of that 
presupposition of all religious experience, disclosed by 
psychological and epistemological analysis—the idea of 
God. This idea, which receives its increasing content only 
in its union with historical religious life, is an ontological 
concept which signifies the Reality in Whom all things exist, 
in Whom we live and move and have our being. This idea 
of God, as a universally valid concept, results from the 
immediate and inevitable ideal perception of an objective 
existence in the sense of the presence of the Divine in 
religious experience. In this sense, a purely factual (2.¢. un- 
derived) experience, in which the finite is related centrally 
to the objective world-Reason or God by the unifying power 
of the idea of the Divine, the finite lays hold upon, or rather 
is laid hold of by, the spiritual impulse of historical life, and 
shares in the life of freedom through which alone the causal 
nexus of its physical and psychical world, and the complica- 
tions and imperfections of its own life, are inwardly and 
creatively overcome.+ 

Troeltsch’s general standpoint here may therefore not 
untruly be indicated in the words, if we may use those of 
Professor Pringle Pattison, that “‘ necessary implication in 
thought expresses a similar implication in reality,” that 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 371, 395, 382, 479 £., 486 f., 494, 756, 761, 862, 
Psychol. u. Erkennt., 23 £., 31, 43 £., 51, 53; ‘‘ Glaube,” in Schiele’s Lexikon. 
Cf. Wobbermin, Christian Belief in God, 117 ff., on the “ Idea of God,” its 
strange possibility in a phenomenal world, its meaning, its practical value, 
and its unique power in giving our whole ethical life its full meaning, and 
in redeeming ethics from Relativism, Utilitarianism, and Eudemonism. Cf. 
below, pp. 139 f. 
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“ the best we think, or can think, must be. 1 His criterion 
of Truth is not, foo one ar mere rational consistency. 
Rickert and Bergson offer no real principle of individu- 
ality and value, objectivity, organisation. Intelligence (7.2. 
Reason both theoretical and practical, cf. above, p. 41) issucha 
principle, which, as concrete experience including Time, 
alone can progressively co-ordinate the objective ends of 
life, or organise the content of our experience into the 
teleological Universals of the Holy, the Good, the Beautiful, 
and the True. The Religious Apriori is thus not only 
subjective, but objective; religion is only scientifically 
recognisable through history. ‘The various Aprioris rest 
upon the Apriori of History, and it is this latter in relation 
to the former which makes our knowledge of History 
possible as well as our own freedom over against History. 
Thus our idea of God, “ the best we think or can think,” \ 
as an ontological concept, is in relation to Time to be 
understood as representing a reality which is striving to / 
actualise itself in the temporal process, and this process 
is an historical development of the capacities of finite | 
personalities in their growing apprehension of that reality | 
and deepening enjoyment of its life. ‘The institutions of this) 
historical development, social and religious, are the products| 
of human intelligence, the result of ideas which are also to} 
be designated values, since they are not merely personal | 
idiosyncrasies, but creative recognitions or realisations of | 
a rational system objectively existent whose significance | 
comes to full ontological expression in the idea of God.?_ | 
(c) Personal and Historical Religious Experience in Relation 
to the Religious Apriort 


1. Truth is an achievement, and is always only approximate ; wrung RS 
from the manifold of experience through the activity of freedom . 80 
2. Religious truth flows from a creative synthesis of the rational and 
empirical elements of veligious experience. Religion is not morality, 
nor philosophy, nor sacramentalism, natural or Catholic 4 Sor 


1 Cf. Pringle Pattison, The Idea of God, 240 f. 

2 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 673 ff.; Bd. 3, and “ Die Logik des historischen 
Entwicklungsbegriffs,”’ Ay Kantstudien (1922); also Haldane, The Reign of 
Relativity,” 306-328 (1921). Cf. below, 140 ff. 
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Sources of religious truth are twofold— 

(a) Primary.—Inspiration, Revelation, Miracle in the religious 
Heros. Their meaning. 

(b) Secondary.—These are threefold—the results of the primary 
sources, other religious achievements of history, and the 
religious impressions awakened by our own cultural environ- 
ment—and in the fusion of these three we move to the real 
vision and fellowship of God. 5 83 

Such a science of religion achieves the presetvation of Pain pad 
reduction to ecg ae and delivers it from the abyss of 

subjectivity . 87 

3. Historical religious Beene ee as is forge norm aa jelous 
Apriori. 

Thus the various religions of history fall into a graduated system, 
according to their respective apprehensions or expressions of this 
normative element within them all. This implies a goal towards 
which all are striving—which, however, none attains. The achieve- 
ment is approximate, perhaps definitive, but never absolute . 2 288 


This norm, as criterion of personal and historical religious ex- 
perience, is thus not rational, nor supernatural, nor philosophical, 
nor statutory, but religious, subjective, intuitive, growing. The 
significance of this norm idea for ‘‘ Revelation,’’ ‘‘ Essence,”’ “ Free- 
dom,”’ ‘‘ Grace,’’ ‘‘ Conversion ” ; ; ; ‘ : z 89 


PAGE 


The reality and validity of religious experience and 
knowledge will therefore be assured, ‘Troeltsch maintained, 
inasmuch as the naive mystical religious phenomena can 
be shown to fall into rational form both in the individual 
and in history, or to partake of the character of a univer- 
sally valid organisation, evaluation, and elicitation of what 
is concretely real (cf. Bd. 2, 762).1_ We have perhaps 
sufficiently indicated how this has been attempted by 
Troeltsch, and will now turn more particularly to note the 
following consequences of the foregoing positions. We are 
brought right up against an idea of truth which, as we have 
already mentioned, knocks the bottom out of all our notions 
of absolute historical personalities or truths. For the 
exhibition of the form or character just referred to can 
only mean that religious truth is 

(1) an achievement and merely approximate, which 

(2) results from a creative synthesis of the rational and 

empirical elements of religious experience, 

(3) which implies that historical religious experience has 

as its implicit norm the religious Apriori. 

(1) The first fact follows from consciousness as such being 

1 Cf. Schiller, “ Value,” in Hastings’s Ency. Relig. and Ethics. 
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always a more or less clear self-apprehension and selective 
appropriation of qualitative differences in the empirical 
content presented to it—a creative separation of the rational 
from the merely psychological. This separation is essen- 
tially a real struggle of the rational against what is not yet 
rational in our experience and against what is absolutely 
irrational (¢.g. radical evil)—a real struggle by which 
alone truth is created. This struggle must be real, if at 
least historical evolution is not to be understood panlogic- 
ally as by Hegel, to whom evil became a mere illusion (cf. 
above, pp. 44 f.). Obviously, too, the separation referred to 
is only approximate. It is never complete, either for science 
or for religion, and is always freshly urged upon us by new 
experience. Religion, in consequence, is never identical 
with its reduction to rational form, or to an Apriori of 
reason. The religious principle (formally considered) is 
only an expression for the inner unity of an irrational 
(z.e. underivable) experience and of the powers effective 
in it; it is merely an abstraction from the psychical pheno- 
mena, something purely formal, but something which must 
be related to the psychic content in order to give to this 
content the stamp of reality and the principle of critical 
self-regulation. ‘To reduce religion to rational form, as| 
much as may be possible, is merely to exhibit its vital 
ulness more or less under its immanent rational principle. | 
Religion does not exist in the bare idea of its principle ; 
all that is meant is that its realisation within the psychic | 
phenomena is always the origin and basis of the apprehen- 
sion of the reality of God and of the experience of His| 
redemptive activity within the finite spirit.? 

(2) Religious truth results from a creative synthesis of 
the rational and empirical elements of religious experience. 
Precisely because of this, it is not permissible to reduce 
religion to a belief in the moral order of the world (as in 
Kant and in the neo-Kantians), or to a mere pantheistic 
feeling of unity (as in philosophical mysticism (cf. above, 
pp- 63 f.) and as Schleiermacher tends to do). ‘The idea of 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 354, 383; Psych. u. Erkennt., 24, 32 f., 44 f. 
Articles: ‘ Princip, religidses,” ‘‘ Glaube,” in Schiele’s Lexikon. 
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God, as we said, is empty without its relation to religrous 
experience. The idea ‘cannot be given content (or its 
specific reality feeling) by the exercise of speculative thought 
in the void. Ritschl has taught us well in this. Not even 
is the revelation of the Divine to be found in the systematic 
structure of experience as a whole, except from within the 
religious centre. For there is not one whole and compre- 
hensive standard attainable by speculative thought. ‘There 
are several. wholes, each with its own specific norm, which 
no philosophy can unify without mutilation, or stamp from 
its own resources with the signature of Divine revelation. 
The most that the sciences can do, and philosophy as the 
comprehensive science, is to lead the finite spirit to the 
bourne of the Infinite, there throwing out ideas which are 
merely “ analogues’ to what alone is given in reality in 
religious experience. Consequently, the religion which results 
from a personal relationship to the Supersensible (as it is 
claimed to be by those who have it) is something specifically 
different from the religion which may arise from the dim or 
obscure feeling of other-worldly things, occasioned it may 
be by our moral, esthetic, or other experience. Nietzsche 
may say artistically that 
“ Joys all want eternity— 
Want deep profound eternity!” ° 


but he is not thereby in the specifically religious mood. 
The voices of Nature may be invigorating, inspiring, and 
instructive, but they are, as Professor Thomson says, 
perplexing, and it is “ with a certain sad wistfulness that we 
hear their dying away in the quietness of our minds like 
the calls of curlews on the moorland as they pass farther 
and farther into the mist. Happy, then, in that quietness 
are those who have what Sir Thomas Browne called a 
glimpse of incomprehensibles, and thoughts of things 
which thoughts but tenderly touch.” 1 All feelings, be they 
prompted by the starry heavens above or by the moral 

1 Gf. Thomson, Introduction to Science, 194 ff. Cf. also Sabatier, Outlines 


of a Philosophy of Religion, g ff.; Steven, Psychology of the Christian Soul 
(1911), 164 f., 230 ff., 260 f., 277 f. 
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law within, represented to Troeltsch a fleeting religious 
mood, an indefinite feeling not on any account to be 
compared with the religious experience mediated to us 
through historical religion, and by means of which alone 
we are related to the living God. A real relation to God, 
by which the world and the mundane infirmities of science, 
morality, and philosophy are overcome, is not the same thing 
as a religious attitude to the world. So it is that Troeltsch 
struck at the very heart of all forms.of ‘‘ sacramentalism ” 
for which Baron von Hiigel has for long and valiantly taken 
him to task, and thus it is that Troeltsch contended that, 
while we look for a rational form peculiar to religion, which 
as an Apriori of reason belongs to the whole of mind, it can 
only be exhibited as such and extracted therefrom by speci- 
fically religious empirical phenomena. Men do not gather 
grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles, and therefore these 
phenomena are the necessary material without which, having 
religious eyes, we do not see. As the Apriori of Nature, as 
Kant rightly saw, is actualised by natural phenomena, and 
filled therefrom with content, so the religious Apriori can 
only be actualised and given content by the (naive) mystical 
religious states in all their emotional and ideal fulness.+ 
From the foregoing references to Troeltsch’s antagonism 
to idealistic Dialectic, Ritschlian Moralism, and Catholic 
Sacramentalism as sources of the specifically religious 
affective content (Gefihlsgehalt), we are naturally led to 
consider more precisely what the true sources are in the 
judgment of Troeltsch. Briefly, they are twofold— 


(a) Primary.—Inspiration, Revelation, and Miracle. 

(b) Secondary—The results of the primary sources 
appropriated, as historically modified and enriched, 
by others in their own specific situation. 


(a) According to Troeltsch, inspiration is an emotional 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 853 ff., for “ Die religionsphil. Mystik” ; also Bd. 
2, 493 ff., “ Die Selbstandigkeit der Religion,” in Zeit. Th. u. K., 419, 422 5 
also Wissensch. Lage, 56, Psychol. u. Erkennt., etc., 46, Bd. 2,670. Cf. Wob- 
bermin, Christian Belief in God, 33 f., Religion is not Morality ; von Hiigel, 
Eternal Life, Preface, etc., and Studies in the Philosophy of Religion (1921). 
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excitation, spontaneously generated (underived externally), 
resulting from the presence-of the Divine within the human 
spirit. This excitation is not due, as we have seen, to 
knowledge about the outer world, but to a spontaneous 
uprising in the soul. It is caused by the Divine coming 
within the field of consciousness, out of cur unconscious 
life, where it coheres with the world-reason, or God (“aus 
verborgenen Griinden des unbewussten Lebens—wo es 
zusammenhangt mit der Weltvernunft, und aus denen 
heraus die Gottheit sich im aktuellen religidsen Vorgang 
offenbart,” in Psych. u. Erkennt., 53, 49). Inspiration is 
the Divine incoming within the human spirit, and a artificial 
mysticism” (cf. above, pp. 63 f.) is excitation from the human 
side in an attempt to rise to immediacy in the experience 
of the Divine. While the source of all fresh feeling, inspira- 
tion is not, however, a mere emotional excitation, but as 
revelation claims to illuminate the spirit.1 Thus, though 
the individual’s thought-forms are always conditioned by 
his religious and social heritage, revelation emerges in his 
religious experience as a naive, imaginative, and intuitive 
apprehension of new ideas of God, the world, man, and the 
Divine destiny ; it is a psychic whole of life and thought 
and disposition; reality naively viewed, in short, on the 
part of him to whom the religious experience has been given. 
Revelation is a faith-state, the productive and original 
phenomenon of new religious powers or exaltation of life, 
and the person thus exceptionally favoured becomes, 
especially and necessarily in the higher, more personal 
religions, a leader of smaller and duller men. Faith, 
psychologically considered, thus consists for this leader in 
the act of his naive apprehension of the new ideas (‘‘ das 
Erkenntnismoment der Religion”). Revelation is therefore 
an historical phenomenon, conditioned more or less by the 
prevalent religious mythic elements and social thought- 
forms, but at the same time it is super-historical, an “‘ Ein- 
stromen der iibersinnlichen Welt,” and miracle is that 


1 Cf. H. H. Wendt, The Idea and Reality of Revelation (1904), 7 ff.; 
Wobbermin, Christian Belief in God, 117, 136; Selbie, Schleiermacher, 40 f., 
88; Jones, A Faith that Enqutres, 69, 346, 207 ff., on “ Intuitions.” 
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personal experience, purely spontaneous (underived exter- 
nally, that is), due to the creative activity of the Divine 
with the finite spirit, which effects the illumination and 
exaltation of its life, a normal, constant, though sometimes 
an exceptionally outstanding experienced relation of the 
Divine within the human spirit.t 

(b) The so-called secondary sources of the affective 
religious content (Gefiihlsgehalt) are threefold. There is 
(1) the inspiration and revelation and miracle, as just 
described, in the Heros, or founder of a religion. There is 
(2) the inspiration, revelation, and miracle as they live in 
us by our appropriation of the psychic whole proceeding 
from the Heros as it lives and develops in the warp and woof 
of empirical history. Revelation thus consists for the 
followers of the Heros in the apprehension and feeling of 
the obligatoriness upon them of his psychic whole or of 
his Glaubigkeit, and of its necessary appropriation by them, 
simpliciter by those immediately connected with the Heros, 
or leader, and essentially by those mediately related to him, 
since the psychic whole comes to them historically modified 
and enriched. ‘There is (3) the many religious impressions 
occasioned by our modern scientific, zsthetical, and ethical 
views of Nature, society, and life. In particular, our 
modern view of the world in the Copernican achievement 
which killed the old geocentric and anthropocentric Cos- 
mogony, in the evolutionary doctrine of the emergence of 
all life out of the cell up to man from the primordial proto- 
plasm, in the laws of the conservation of energy and of the 
unity of Nature, and in the basal law of all reality, the law 
of the struggle for existence with its demands for pain and 
sacrifice. from the individual—presents us, not with ques- 
tionable theories, but with truths which are in principle 
incontestable. These truths do not depreciate either the 
dignity of man or the reality of God, but put them both in 
a new and in a grander setting, and awaken religious impres- 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Geschichte u. Metaph., 45, 593 Religionsphilosophie, 
344 f., 443 £., 448 £., Bd. 2, 766. Articles in Schiele’s Lexikon: “ Gesetz,” 
“Glaube,” ‘Glaube u. Geschichte,” ‘ Princip, religidses”; Psych. uw. 
Erkennt., 17, 355 47> 49, Bd. 2, 382. 
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sions which call for a readjustment with our inherited 
religious life and thought, in virtue of which we alone can 
stand in living relationship to God. 

These are the three secondary sources of our specifically 
religious feeling, and when -all three are creatively fused 
together, we come upon valid religious truth and an immedi- 
ate experience of God, which draws not merely a softening 
grace from the shadowy fountains of the Infinite in art, 
morality, and science, but a religious illumination and 
exaltation of life from a personal communion with the Idea 
face to face. And so, what 


“Barth could not answer ; nor the seas that mourn 
In flowing Purple, of the Lord forlorn ; 
Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs reveal’d- 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Morn” (Omar)— 


is answered in this specifically religious experience when 


“ Thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep.” 
VAUGHAN. 


For religious mysticism (emerging spontaneously or achieved 
by deliberate self-incitation, as has already been described 
on p. 63, above), z.¢. non-artificial religious mysticism, 
gives us real religious experience in the combination of the 
religious rational elements with concrete psychical states, 
occasioned by all kinds of impressions—natural, historical, 
moral, esthetic—and mediated by the impact of one person 
upon another.. We cannot extract the cognitive elements 
from the religious states, calling the former mysticism and 
the latter real religion, for that is to repeat Schleiermacher’s 
error. Mysticism (7.¢. naive mysticism as opposed to artificial 
or philosophical mysticism) is essentially the fusion of pure 
(1.¢. rational) religion and excitation, the filling up of religion 
(formally considered) with content from the excitation 
(or religious impressions), the union of the excitation with 
its accompanying self-disclosure and impartation of the 
Divine. In such a way, Troeltsch affirmed, the religious 
Apriori is actualised, and in the harmony or interlocking 
of what is apriori, rational, and universal with what is 
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purely factual, individual, and unique, the mystery of 
reality, the mystery of religion, and the basal problem of all 
knowledge, find their practical religious solution. Thus the 
door is opened to the operation of the Divine upon the 
human spirit, in virtue of which the religious truth attained 
is at once a Divine gift and a human achievement.! 

By such psychological and epistemological considerations 
as the foregoing, the reality and validity of religious experi- 
ence and knowledge are vindicated. -’They jointly secure 
the religious feeling of the presence of the Divine given in 
concrete finite phenomena, not only from evaporation into 
mere abstract thought on the one hand, but also from 
dissolution into mere accidental variations of the finite 
consciousness on the other. They indicate how the 
incoming of God within the finite spirit is possible, and how 
the religious subjective states possess true and valid elements 
in the degree that they are reducible to the religious Apriori, 
their immanent rational criterion and the creative religious 
principle. The validity of the religious affirmation and ideal 
system springs from an apriori necessity with the mind. 
In this way religion is scientifically comprehended ; its 
reality, normality, and rational necessity are assured; the 
religious affirmation and ideal system justified in the only 
way our ultimate judgments are capable of verification and 
justification. Religion is at the same time preserved in 
all its freshness, vitality, mysticism, and irrationality, 
though its immeasurable productivity is critically regulated 
by its immanent principle. Religion is not dismissed by 
such a science as a “transient brush of a fancied Angel’s 
wing,” but shown to be what, indeed, it always declares 
itself to be—‘‘ the abiding Presence and Persuasion of the 
Soul of souls,” living fellowship with the living God.? 

(3) As we have just seen what the religious Apriori is in 
its relation to individual life, we may now proceed to indi- 
cate more fully its relation to religious history. It is in fact 
the implicit norm of history, since history, as we saw, 1s 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Psych. u. Erkennt., 35, 45547 f-, 54 5 Wissensch. Lage, ett., 
So ff., Bd. 2, 466. 
2 Cf. Troeltsch, Psych. u. Erkennt., 28 f., 52 ff., Bd. 2, 486. 
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not only epistemologically necessary, but also metaphysic- 
ally existent. As the psychological relativity is overcome by 
the religious Apriori, so likewise, according to Troeltsch, is 
the relativity of history to be transcended. 

The religious Apriori, then, it is said, which is found in 
the present (non-artificial) mystical feeling of the presence 
of the Infinite and Eternal, is the implicit norm or standard 
of all forms of religion as a unitary historical phenomenon. 
This immanent normative element comes to varying degrees 
of expression and clearness in the great historical centres 
of revelation, and precisely on this account the religions of 
history are capable of a comparative evaluation, and of 
containing a possible claim upon our allegiance. These 
historical forms, since they offer similar, though unrelated, 
developments and solutions of the problem of life, may be 
compared with one another in terms of the simplicity, 
power, and depth with which they reveal a higher other- 
worldly life in God. History (as we have seen, pp. 44 f.) has 
not been in the least prodigal or capricious in its disclosures 
of spiritual worths; amid all the variety, they have been few 
and abiding. Moreover, they may be subordinated to the 
idea of a goal, and may justly be considered as tendencies 
converging towards such a goal. This is possible because 
the common and universally valid elements of the religious 
structures may be understood in the sense of ends and 
ideals which, as finding in these forms of life an historically 
conditioned expression, stand before all as their ultimate 
goal, whose essence and qualitative historical realisations are 
measurable, but which in its totality and perfection always 
lies beyond history (cf. above, pp. 50 f.). The differences 
between these expressions of the ultimate spiritual goal 
entitle us to speak (metaphysically) of a development, and 
to expect that there may be a definitive revelation or ex- 
pression of the spiritual impulse of history, which in fact 
Christianity is, as we shall presently see. A just appreciation, 
however, of the individual and universally valid elements 
of history, whose antithesis cannot be solved theoretically 
by any philosophy, as has been said (cf. above, pp. 50 f.), only 
enables us to speak of a general end transcending history, 
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whose historical expressions may be definitive but never 
absolute. ‘The problem of history, consequently, is not a 
question of relativity or absoluteness, but a mixture of both 
—the development of tendencies out of the relative to the 
absolute goal. The Absolute in itself, 7.2. as it exists for 
itself, lies not in history, but beyond history, which as 
such is therefore only accessible to presentiment and faith 
(cf. above, pp. 50 f.). History does not exclude norms; 
its most essential work is just the production and struggle 
for the comprehension of the worths and norms, which are 
always historically conditioned expressions of an end con- 
stantly striven after but never completely realised. For 


*¢ , . . all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.” 
Tennyson. 


What, therefore, authenticates the reality and validity of 
religious experience and knowledge, as well as the claim of 
any positive historical religion upon our allegiance, is a vital 
religious norm (a rational religious Apriori) which results 
from a comparative evaluation, through personal activity, 
of psychological and historical religious phenomena. This 
norm is not a purely rational criterion, as in Kant. It is 
- not the generic idea of the real Universal of the compared 
psycho-historical phenomena, as in Hegel. It is not the 
mere pragmatic sanction of Ritschlianism and of some 
modern psychologists. It is least of all the external stand- 
ard of the absolute Personality, or Church, or Bible. The 
norm or standard is purely religious. Is is only to be 
created (cf. above, pp. 50 f.) through the struggle in personal 
experience of the historical worths with one another. 
The standard is such that it is only to be gained and experi- 
enced in constant re-creation by sympathetic appropriation 
of the various competitive spiritual values of mankind. 
Or otherwise expressed, the norm or : standard arises 
spontaneously out of our moral and religious feeling in 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit, etc., 51 ff., Bd. 2, 432 ff., 696 £., 829 ff., 
747; “ Historiography,” in Hastings’s Ency. Relig. and Ethics. 
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our evaluation of the different worths of religious history. 
The standard is always the product of the evaluating 
individual’s historical situation (cf. above, pp. 82 f.), and the 
means of its further development. Such a standard is, of 
course, an affair of personal conviction, and is ultimately 
subjective, or rather intuitive, since it is preceded by 
conscientious scientific historical investigation. In no other 
way, however, is it possible to reach a decision between 
the various competitive historical worths. With all its sub- 
jectivity, such a standard is thus in no way accidental or 
capricious ; nor is it a contradiction of the modern idea of 
spiritual autonomy, which can only mean for the average 
mortal a free self-appropriation of the insight and vitality 
of the great personalities and institutions of religious 
history. The standard is therefore the result, not of an 
arbitrary choice of the individual, but of a conscientious 
historical subjectivity, which extracts the universally valid 
and normative elements from the given competitive religious 
structures, or wholes of thought and life. What, in short, 
our moral and religious feeling in its present historical 
situation and needs selectively appropriates as uncondi- 
tionally obligatory and valid is the Absolute, the norm or 
standard for us, is revelation, and in relation to the his- 
torical aggregate, or totality of thought and life called 
Christianity, is for us, as we shall see, its essence.} 

So Troeltsch sought to give a scientific comprehension 
of history, and a scientific justification of personal spiritual 
conviction, which he held were so desperately in need of 
being given to Ritschlianism (cf. above, p. 39). The conse- 
quences of his point of view are, as we shall see more par- 
ticularly, very far-reaching. Here we have his reconciliation 
of liberty and authority, his justification of the respective 
rights of Immanence and ‘Transcendence, and his transforma- 
tion of the ideas of Freedom, Grace, and Conversion. The 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 425 ff., 820 f. Articles in Schiele’s Lexikon: 
“Princip, religidses,” “‘ Glaube und Geschichte,” “ Offenbarung.” Cf. 
‘“Autonomie u. Rationalismus in der mod. Welt,” in Inter. Wochenschrift; 
Bd. 3, “ Ueber Masstibe,” etc. Also “ Die Logik des historischen Entwick- 
lungsbegriffs,” in Kantstudien (1922), 265 ff. 
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first is transformed into the idea of a self-directing per- 
sonality, the second into that of an historically condi- 
tioned spiritual fellowship, and the third into that of a 
purely psycho-sociological process whereby the individual 
turns his spiritual heritage into personal experience. 


(d) Conclusion 


No proof of the existence of God or of the truth of religion has been 
offered in anything that has been said. These are foundational 
and final facts. It is sufficient to point to their necessity within 


the subject : 4 - : : 5 : a q QL 
Secondary lines of confirmation may be referred to after this primary 

point has been established—the so-called regressive Rationalism . oI 
The true metaphysic of religion, which has abandoned the Rationalistic, 

Supernaturalistic, and Dialectic treatment of history . A pret 2 


Thus Troeltsch by his synthesis of Rationalism and 
Empiricism strives to transcend the subjectivity and 
agnosticism of religion, the relativity both of psychology 
and of history. It must not, however, be supposed that 
there is in all this any proof of the existence of God, or of 
the truth of religion; we dopget at these things by pure 
reason, as we have said; they are foundational and final 
facts (like thought) of which no further explanation can 
be given. ‘The religious affirmation and ideal system have 
their validity in an apriori necessity within the mind. 
That is the essential point to establish ; and when this is 
done, we may further fortify this point by the demonstrated 
coherence of the religious Apriori with the other apriori 
elements of consciousness, especially the ethical, by the 
exhibition of its qualitative expressions and disclosures in 
religious history, and finally by the articulation of the 
idea of God within the existent body of scientific and 
philosophic thought. In this last task we pass into the 
philosophy of religion in the strictest sense, as the elabora- 
tion of experience into ultimate concepts. And when to the 
synthesis of Psychology and Epistemology, of Rationalism 
and Empiricism, there is added this inductive metaphysical 
synthesis of the idea of God with the results of the various 
Sciences, the transcendental religious presupposition will be 
definitively vindicated. Such a metaphysic of religion 
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will root our spiritual rational worths in an Absolute 
Consciousness or World, and conserve the fact that new 
beginnings and realities are constantly emerging; that is, 
that revelation and miracle are constituent to the universe. 
With reference to the relation of values and norms to 
history, it will, as we have seen, put aside as unsatisfactory 
the Rationalistic, Supernaturalistic, and historico-evolu- 
tionary Idealistic solutions. ‘The Rationalistic solution, 
which presupposes that history is only a more or less blurred 
expression of a purely human ideal, though justly claiming 
that only inner conviction of the truth of an idea can be 
decisive, misjudges the historically conditioned nature of all 
historical truths, and of all our imperious needs and spiritual 
capacities ; history is not subjective merely, for its values 
are objective. ‘The Supernaturalistic solution, which recog- 
nises the normative truth as given by revelation and 
guaranteed by miracle, though rightly appraising the need 
of weak, erring, short-sighted, commonplace men being sub- 
jected to the authority of the great creative personalities 
and institutions of history, cannot possibly separate this 
external authority (so-claimed) from the rest of life, and 
exhibit this supposed miraculous truth as actually un- 
changeable. ‘The historico-evolutionary Idealistic solution, 
which strives to obtain norms from history whose process 
it considers to be the necessary realisation of an objective 
Reason, though justly seeking for an inner union of what 
is purely individual and of what is rationally necessary, 
contains a panlogical prejudice which reckons neither with 
the downright folly, sin, and indolence of men, nor with 
the historical facts of creative freedom, which no amount of 
thought can rationalise. Eucken too, with his ‘“ noological 
method,” is little better, for it too easily glosses over the 
problems and riddles of life with its unutterably sad, tragic 
strain. Against all these partial solutions, the solution of 
the religious metaphysic already referred to will be that 
OF A PURELY FACTUAL AND IRRATIONAL UNION, CONSTANTLY 
RENEWED, OF A REALITY RECOGNISED AS NECESSARY AND TRUE 
WITH HISTORIC TRADITION AND EXPERIENCE—a union which 
means, as we have pointed out above, that God comes 
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within the soul in present experience and that the worths 
and norms for the subjugation of our present and future 
are formed only in our free surrender to, and personal 
appropriation of, what has already been achieved in history. 
The result of such an inductive metaphysic of religion will 
thus be not merely an Apologetic, but at the same time a 
transformation of the religious idea of God (cf. above, 
pp- 82 f.), which brings it satisfactorily into line with the 
modern scientific view of the world, without doing violence 
to the rights either of the one or of the other.? 


(e) Some Criticisms of the Foregoing Point of View 
PAGE 
Troeltsch unjustly Sa a with epee oe as a mere immediacy 
of feeling 5 = c < 5 es 


His epistemological Pinas eareRene perhaps : : OG) 


While he may be too subjective and agnostic, Troeltsch’s use of the 
Principle of Value is sound. 
His religious Apriori is not a mere subjective postulate. 


Revelation and miracle are not illusory A 4 99 
Some of the writer’s personal dissatisfactions, fe the ¢ transition to 
the following chapters ¢ 5 ; : : 5 = 2) LOx 


Such a religious science and philosophy as the foregoing 
has provoked a great deal of criticism. It cuts so deeply 
across many of the prevailing types of thought that it could 
not pass without challenge. ‘The criticisms are many, and 
have mainly gathered about the charge that this religious 
science and philosophy is a programme for the sheer 
rationalisation of religion. Far from succeeding in its 
intention of overcoming the subjectivity and agnosticism of 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl and their followers, it is said 
to be in the end actually more subjective and agnostic than 
these. Thus it is alleged that in the hands of Troeltsch 
religion becomes a mere emotional spontaneity, divorced 
from historical revelation. ‘The Absolute is reduced to a 
truth of reason, in which reason takes the place of real 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 494 ff., 761 ff., 818 ff., 434 £., 696 f.; Psych. u. 
Erkennt., 27 {.; Wissen. Lage, 50 ff. ; “ Gesetz,” in Schiele’s Lexikon. Cf. 
also Jones, A Faith that Enquires, Lect. xvii., “‘ Contingencies,” 295 ff. 


Articles in Hastings’s Ency. R. and E.: “ Teleolosy, a by Professor Fulton, 
sect. 4, also “‘ Theism,” sect. 17 ; ‘ Logical Pluralism,” by Professor ‘Taylor. 
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religion. ‘The so-called religious Apriori is nothing but a 
mere subjective postulate, quite an arbitrary and external 
principle of unity and criterion of worth. In such circum- 
stances it is inconceivable that man can ever get away 
from himself, or pass beyond the variations of his own 
consciousness to the independent and transcendent reality 
of God; he cannot, for teleology is illusory in a world of 
reason, and therefore revelation and miracle are really 
nothing more than figures of speech in this science and 
philosophy of religion.* 

The writer agrees to some extent with such strictures, 
although not on account of the reasons which have con- 
strained Troeltsch’s critics to differ from him. ‘The writer’s 
disagreement with Troeltsch is mostly about matters of 
statement, and in the following lines he would endeavour 
to indicate his position, and corrections of Troeltsch. 

While it may be true that Troeltsch has unduly magnified 
the change which naive religion always suffers at the hands 
of science, it is hardly correct to say that he reduces religion 
to a non-historical spontaneity or emotional excitation. 
This is apparent from the fact that though he stresses the 
immediacy of religion, he at the same time relates it to and 
roots it in history, and on that very account strives to show 
how our day and generation, to be effectively religious, must 
deal with positive religion, even with Christianity. It may 
quite well be that the significance of the historical guarantee- 
ing fact of Christ for revelation is not adequately appraised 
by Troeltsch ; but that is another matter, of which more 
later. Furthermore, Troeltsch, in his emendation of 
Schleiermacher’s definition of religion, as we saw, and in 
his similar correction of James, steps out of mere feeling, 
and gives a constituent and a dynamic function to ideas in 

1 Cf, ¢g., Wobbermin, Zum Streit um die Religionspsychologie, and 
Prof. H. R. Mackintosh’s review thereof in relation to Troeltsch in Review 
of Theol. and Philosophy, 1913; also Wobbermin’s Die Religionspsych. 
Methode, etc. (1913), 356 ff. Cf. Schlatter, Das Christliche Dogma (1911), 610 ; 
Haering, The Christian Faith, vol. i., 125-261; Macintosh, ‘‘ Troeltsch’s 
Theory of Religious Knowledge,” in Amer. Fourn. of Th., vol. xxiii. (1919), 
pp. 274-89; von Hiigel, Studies in Phil. of Religion (1921); Stephan, 
Glaubenslebre (1920), 34, 246 ff., 279, 288 ff. 
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religion, as the essential ground of its sense of relation and 
obligation. Some ideas in religion have an ontological 
significance. Nor is this all. As no mind faithful to the 
facts can ignore the existence of facts or elements in life 
which are specifically new, individual, and creative, so it 
must take discoveries, works of art, etc., as things essentially 
original, irreducible, and unique, coming to the birth, it 
may be, in the intuitive flash, the penetrative glance of 
thinker or artist. In a similar way a new disclosure of the 
nature of the Divine comes at times to the finite spirit (to 
the uncultured, but imaginatively strong person it is true), 
in which new ideas of God, man, the world, and final destiny 
arise, fusing with or superseding the old, breaking forth into 
various historical forms, achieving sundry determinations 
of and articulations within the other activities and creations 
of the human spirit, and finding in all this a progressive proof 
or verification of its originality and vital richness. The 
position of Troeltsch is therefore rather this, that while 
for the generality of men religion is an appropriation, a 
turning of their historical religious heritage into personal 
spiritual experience, yet in the great religious personalities it 
is truly creative, not merely in a greater selective appropria- 
tion of the religious elements of their heritage and day, but 
also in a clearer vision and a deeper vitalisation, yielding 
thereby something new and original. The average in- 
dividual, to whom it is not given to receive the work of God 
as something spontaneously and newly created, but merely 
as an historical gift to be appropriated, is not thereby denied 
his own degree of religious immediacy. And, on the other 
hand, the great creative, dynamic, religious personalities, 
as we have already indicated, receive not merely a strong 
emotional excitation and energising of the will, but also a 
unique illumination and enrichment of thought, an awaken- 
ing, not merely of piety, but also of wisdom. ‘These things 
are given in the unity of psychic life, and indeed it is the 
thought and wisdom which make these personalities creative 
and original. Against all those who, in the interests of so- 
called pure religious immediacy, repudiate history entirely, 
Troeltsch argued that religious experience is necessarily 
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rooted in an historical disclosure of the Divine life; and it is 
precisely because of this-that Jesus for him is and must 
remain the central, greatest, definitive interpenetration of 
the finite by the presence, illumination, and operation of 
the Divine.? ‘ 

The matter, however, is somewhat different with the 
charge that Troeltsch has unduly, if not altogether, 
rationalised religion. There is some truth in this criticism, 
but the error is, in the judgment of the writer, not one of 
excessive rationalism. ‘Troeltsch is vigorously anti-rational- 
istic, or rather anti-intellectualistic, and he champions a 
type of religious rationalism, i.e. a formal, atheoretic 
rationalism, which necessarily involves an existential and an 
epistemological Dualism. 

Troeltsch, as has already been indicated, was such a 
twofold dualist largely in deference to the influence of 
Dilthey, and against Windelband and Rickert. To the 
latter he grants that they are right in their view of truth 
as immanent, whose validity is indicated by pointing to the 
formal logical conditions under which the real comes within 
consciousness. He contends, however, that there is no 
need to rest in a merely immanent view of truth, and in 
Kant’s idea of the Unconditioned as nothing more than 
the “totality of the Conditioned.” While the “real” 
of science is phenomenal merely, historical and religious 
reality, he argues, is Supersensible, and that it is quite legiti- 
mate metaphysically, notwithstanding the fragmentariness 
of all our knowledge, to reason from the parts to the whole, 
from the known to the unknown. ‘Troeltsch is the better 
guide here, but it is perhaps possible by a clearer grasp of 
the nature of consciousness to get rid more effectively not 
only of the immanentalism of Windelband and Rickert, 
but also of Troeltsch’s twofold dualism, and at the same 
time avoid the Scylla of Empiricism on the one hand, 
and the Charybdis of panlogical Rationalism on the other. 
If consciousness is more firmly understood to be a selective 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit, etc., 117 ff.; Wissen. Lage, 13 ff., Bd. 2, 
463 ff., 364 ff. Articles in Schiele’s Lexikon: “‘ Gesetz,” ‘ Glaube,” and 
“ Glaube u. Geschichte.” 
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awareness on the part of the subject of the object, which 
are never causally related, but only cognitively co-ordinated, 
then our knowledge, which is always for ourselves subjective 
and temporally conditioned, and so far immanent, is at 
the same time knowledge of an object transubjective, not 
necessarily psychical, and absolutely real as possessing the 
fundamental qualities of truth, identity, eternity, and 
universal validity, or being, in other words, independent of 
the knowing subject. It then becomes needless to argue 
for a dual system of knowledge, corresponding to a corporeal 
and to a spiritual reality, whose validity is respectively 
theoretic and atheoretic. This distinction between the 
realities, and therefore between the validities, is relative 
and not absolute. All validity is ultimately atheoretic, or 
rather, avoiding all use of the term, we may say that all 
validity is one and the same, flowing from the recogni- 
tion or intuition of synthetic relationships objectively 
existent, common to the subject knowing and to the object 
known, and the so-called theoretic validities are simply 
the subsequent tracing out analytically of what is given in 
the intuition for the regulation and development of life. 
Thus consciousness, understood as aforesaid, guards us at 
the outset from all purely psychological, idealistic, or 
dualistic presuppositions, and, in relation to our judgments, 
enables us to see that there exists between the elements 
which make up our worlds a functional dependence, and that 
it is this very dependence, so far as it forms the objective 
side of our judgments, which represents a logical inter- 
connection, 1.¢. absolute reality. The same elements 
(ideal or real) are thus ontological or logical according 
to our point of view, and the approximation of logic to 
ontology is not a form of panlogism, as Troeltsch seems to 
think, but is, as Losskij says, actually “‘ the resolution of the 
opposition between panlogistic Rationalism and empirical 
Irrationalism.”? 


1 Cf. Losskij, “'The Transformation of the Concept of Consciousness in 
Modern Epistemology and its bearing on Logic,” in Logic (1913), edited by 
Windelband and Ruge; and in Losskij’s book, Die Grundlegung des 
Intuitivismus, Niemeyer’s translation from the Russian into German (1908). 
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Several consequences result from this point of view. 

1. Value and fact will be more intimately related, as 
value is, as Croce says, fact itself; value and norm intrinsic- 
ally existent and operative. It may thus become possible 
to use Troeltsch’s science of religion, not, as he tends to 
suggest, in a purely normative way, as if its sole interest 
were to exhibit those formal rational principles under which 
the real (i.e. the Divine) comes within the religious con- 
sciousness, but more concretely, more objectively, where 
the religious standard or norm is consequently somewhat 
more objective than Troeltsch seems to imply. 

2. Our autonomous rational activities are not products of 
reality, as Troeltsch truly says. But neither are they simply 
its producing powers; for they are not solely dynamic but 
adynamic, to a greater degree at least than Troeltsch 
suggests. ‘They are those spontaneous activities of the 
self in attention from different systematic standpoints, 
resulting in the perception, or intuition, or in that co- 
ordination of subject and object, which constitutes not: 
reality itself, but rather our knowledge of reality. It is not 
necessary in consequence to suppose with Troeltsch that 
there is an inner essential difference between the so-called 
productive autonomous principles of the phenomenal 
world, and those of the ethical, esthetic, and religious 
world, for all belong equally to the intelligible essence ot 
man, and equally to the same phenomenal (i.e. the only 
real, noumenal) world. 

3. As reality is one, it will not be necessary to suppose 
that we are precluded from finding the Divine in Nature, 
Science, Art, and Philosophy ; for one and all equally with 
religion have real, though different degrees of commerce 
with the Absolute. Every end of civilisation, as Vermeil 
says, implies a latent transcendent or absolute element, 
which becomes patent whenever the ends are pursued in a 
disinterested manner, and the truth of this may be admitted, 
in view of the philosophic doctrine of degrees, without 
prejudice to the fact that the Divine is given more in- 
timately in religious experience, and that there is a more 
specific richness and uniqueness in the Christian faith than 
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Troeltsch perhaps concedes. The “gaps”! in experience 
(those between mechanical and chemical, between vegetable 
and animal, between instinct and association and conceptual 
reason, etc.) are not to be minimised or glossed over. 

In thus abandoning Troeltsch’s twofold dualism, and 
in adopting a more realistic view of knowledge, it 
becomes possible to achieve a much more satisfactory 
unitary and concrete outlook upon Nature and _ history 
than Troeltsch seems to offer. In all our experience we 
see that we are dealing with one and the same reality, 
which is apprehensible by different modes, or from different 
systematic standpoints, which severally have their own 
specific standards, and are essentially related to one another 
through their common basis both in the subject and in 
the object. All our attempted unifications of experience 
imply and rest upon the principle of value, for it underlies 
and conditions all assured knowledge of reality. Such a 
principle—the Schleiermacher-Ritschlian principle of value 
which Troeltsch rightly applied more widely so as to 
overcome subjectivity and agnosticism, and which we have 
suggested should be still more concretely understood—is 
drawn from those ideals, logical, esthetic, ethical, and 
religious, which are present and operative in the finite 
spirit—a principle which is therefore inherent in human 
experience as a whole, according to which that experience 
is inevitably and qualitatively organised. The principle is 
thus not illusory nor external; for these ideals from which 
the principle is drawn are not in any instance subjective 
imaginings. In our apprehension of them, we are not 
merely apprehending modes of the finite mind, but appre- 
hending rather the essential nature of the content of our 
experience, which as such has reference to an independent, 
objective, and infinite reality. Our judgments of worth 
are thus never merely subjective postulates, but recognitions 
of values objectively existent and operative. As against 
Ritschl, Troeltsch did well to recognise that historical 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, ‘ Gesetz,” in Schiele’s Lexikon; Pringle Pattison, The 
Idea of God, 209 ff., also 64 £. against Anti-Intellectualism ; Jones, 4 Faith 
that Enquires, 295 ff. Cf. above, pp. Sof. 
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reality was something more than merely phenomenal, 
but we do still better:than Troeltsch if we recognise that 
we pass beyond variations of our own consciousness in all 
our ideals, logical, esthetic, ethical, and religious. God 
is genuinely immanent in the world, both as its principle 
of unity and as its principle of moral order and beauty, 
and the deliverances of these aspects of finite experience, 
as phases in the process by which the nature of the Divine 
truly discloses itself to the human spirit, must be given 
their real value in their harmonising with religion. In 
all such ideals there is an experience which can only be 
described as a self-disclosure of the Divine ;! and this may 
be recognised, Troeltsch notwithstanding, without pre- 
judice to the fact that in our religious ideals we meet with 
God in a degree more adequate to our deepest needs. 

The religious Apriori need not, however, be dismissed as 
a subjective postulate, or used in a purely formal manner, 
and religion, as a real experience, whose fundamental 


nature of rational necessity can be exhibited as an Apriori. 


or principle, is not thereby degraded to a truth of 
reason any more than to morality. It is unjust also to 
suppose that Troeltsch reduces revelation and miracle to 
figures of speech, though there is some reason for claiming 
that they possess a more specific Christian content than he 
admits. But they are not illusory for him, for he does not 
believe that the universe is a closed mechanical system. 
As intelligence and will are indissolubly fused in all know- 
ledge, they oblige us to recognise as constituent to the 
universe, freedom as well as mechanism, teleology as well 
as causality, and therefore, in virtue of this, God is justifi- 
ably, or rather must inevitably be considered to be, present 
within the finite spirit, inspiring all its ideals and truly 
operative in response to its prayer and need. ‘The relation 
of the finite to the infinite Spirit may or may not be ulti- 
mately insoluble, but it does not seem to be in the interests 
of religion either to repudiate with Troeltsch the real 
presence of the Absolute in all the relative, or to declare 
with his opponents that the Absolute is entirely independent 
1 Cf. Mellone, Phil. Criticism and Construction, chap. vii., sect. 4. 
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of the relative as transcendent, apprehensible only in a 
(non-historical) mystical experience or in an arbitrary, 
ex abrupto disclosure of itself. On the first point, we 
have indicated our difficulty with Troeltsch’s existential 
dualism. On the second, it appears that it results in making 
the existence of the Absolute merely inferential and finite. 
And on the third point, we agree with Troeltsch that the 
idea of an ex abrupto and absolutely supernatural instepping 
of God into the historical realm is- an insult to extra- 
Christian religious experience, and in flat contradiction to 
the plain facts of historical life and to the legitimate interests 
of knowledge. Only within experience, only in the exposi- 
tion of our total historical experience, is there any possible 
revelation of the Divine for us—an Absolute, however, 
unconditionally valid and obligatory, and sufficiently ade- 
quate to lift the finite spirit religiously into redemptive 
fellowship with the infinite life, of which this Absolute is 
an historically conditioned idea. 


“Was Gott sei wird in Ewigkeit 
Kein Mensch ergriinden, 
Doch will er treu sich jeder Zeit 
: es ” 
Mit uns verbiinden. Pa et ee 


After the foregoing manner, the writer would make his 
criticisms and corrections of Troeltsch. They are mostly 
about matters of expression, and they have been made 
in the conviction that some of Troeltsch’s thoughts can 
easily be recast without any undue dislocation of his funda- 
mental positions. It seems possible, ¢.g., to surrender 
his twofold dualism, or to resolve it in the manner 
just suggested, without any surrender to philosophic 
(dialectic) or naturalistic monism, and therefore of theistic 
dualism, and of the essential conflict between Christianity 
and civilisation of which Troeltsch makes so much. But it 
is the writer’s opinion that ‘Troeltsch has not allowed 
himself, even within the permissible limits of his own method, 
the full measure of articulation of what is specifically 
religious within the general body of scientific and philo- 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Psych. u. Erken., 27 £., Bd. 2, 13 f., 200 ff., 673 ff., 805 ff. ; 
** Gesetz,”’ in Schiele’s Lexikon. 
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sophic thought and of historical life. He has in consequence 
not allowed himself to do-full justice to the rich content 
of Christian experience. But whether in his treatment 
of all these points, whether, in particular, in his vindication 
of the reality and validity of religious experience and know- 
ledge he has assured us of a self-disclosure of the Divine to 
the finite spirit adequate enough to meet its needs and 
aspirations, or whether he has related Christian thought 
and life vitally enough to religious history, the following 
pages will show. Already the suspicion has been awakened 
that the Divine has really not been quite so economical and 
unflattering to the worth of finite personality in its self- 
disclosure to the human spirit as Troeltsch would seem to 
suggest.! 


1 Note.—Troeltsch, it may be said, has within recent years tried to in- 
dicate with greater clearness how religion and history are to be taken out of the 
region of personal choice and given a solid objective ground (cf. Bd. 3 (1922)). 
Recognising that his earlier treatment of the Aprioris too readily appeared 
as if he had broken up the mind into separate compartments, he began 
(influenced by Simmel, Weber, Croce, etc.) to emphasise more and more 
strongly that the Aprioris, while they, for purposes of exposition, may usefully 
be formally separated, have not only their meaning but also their unity in 
History as a development of Divine Reason. Consequently, from about 
1912 (cf. Wendland in 1914, and Bornhausen in 1923, Zeit. Th. u. K.), 
Troeltsch has passed more and more from a consideration of the individual 
Aprioris to a consideration of the Apriori of History (cf. above, pp. 9, 54, 79). 
The writer believes that Troeltsch has been moving in the right direction, 
but he is still uncertain about his naturalistic Phenomenalism, so far at 
least as Troeltsch appears to attribute entirely to our minds the creation 
of Nature to which God is only ‘‘ mediately ” related by His living relation 
to our individual minds. The writer, however, would have slightly modified 
the latter part of the foregoing criticism if he had had an earlier opportunity 
of studying what Troeltsch has to say in Bd. 3 on “ Die formale Geschichts- 
logik,” 27 ff., “ Das reale Verhaltnis von Natur u. Geschichte,” 83 ff., 102 ff., 
and especially ‘“‘ Historie u. Erkenntnistheorie,” 686 ff. It is evideat from 
what Troeltsch here says about the “‘ Unconscious ”’ (46 f.), ‘‘ Historical Time ” 
(56 f., 658), and “ Parallelism ” (go ff.), that the reconciliation of Science 
and life is to be found, not in a Spinozistic identity of thought and being, 
or of Nature and Spirit, but in the identity of the finite with the infinite 
Spirit, and precisely on this account, in the intuitive participation of the 
finite in the practical and logical content of the infinite Spirit as concretely 
existent in historical experience (675 ff.). Cf. below, p. 186. 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
ITS NATURE AND CHRISTOLOGICAL ACCENT 
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SUMMARY 
The Problem.—Not primarily Christological . 


1. The nature of Christianity . 
(a) Its supremacy for our civilisation. 
(>) The essence of Christianity. 


2. The Christological accent of Christianity 


“ The feeling of the Absolute ”—in Jesus, and in us. 


The claims of Jesus, and the “‘ Exalted Lord.” 
The “ gifts ” of immediate experience. 
Christ-mysticism. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
ITS NATURE AND CHRISTOLOGICAL ACCENT 


Tue PropLEeM 


As it is not possible to show that the religions of history are 
actually unified, but only that they are merely “ unrelated,” 
concrete phases of experience, so it is not possible to merge 
them into a composite non-historical, purely philosophical 
form of religion. Our choice of a religion must therefore 
be from among the religions of history, as they compete 
for our allegiance. If among these any given one is 
supreme and sufficient, it can only be demonstrated to be 
such in an historico-philosophic manner. Consequently, if 
that religion is Christianity, the demonstration, while 
passing beyond scientific and philosophic monism by 
admitting miracle and revelation for faith, as we have 
shown, must proceed on the basis of the full recognition 
of Christianity as an historical, z.¢. as a relative, phenomenon, 
homogeneous with all other expressions of the religious 
instinct. ‘The demonstration cannot therefore be specific- 
ally Christian or Christological in the first instance. 
Whatever the Christian revelation in the Person and Work 
of Christ may signify as religious ideas, they cannot be 
uncritically or arbitrarily transferred into theology without 
dogmatism, and without violence to the modern subordina- 
tion of theology to religion. The essential question here, 
upon whose answer our judgment and appreciation of Jesus 
are dependent, is the understanding and evaluation of 
Christianity as a system of ideas and life within religious 
history—not a dogmatic, but a religious-philosophical ques- 
tion, which, as has been indicated, can only be answered 
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according to the view taken of the essence of religion 
and of religious evolution. Within these limits and with 
these presuppositions, the central enquiry about Christianity 
to-day, in the opinion of Troeltsch, is, Can Christianity 
be shown to be the definitive expression of the evolutionary 
tendencies of religion? Can it be recognised as the highest 
world of ideas and life valid for us? Or stating the matter 
otherwise, the preliminary and fundamental points to be 
settled in our understanding and appreciation of Christian- 
ity are, first, its supremacy for our civilisation, and secondly, 
the determination of its essence. 


(1) The Nature of Christianity 


PAGE 

(a) Supremacy of Christianity for our civilisation. Christianity as the 
religion of absolute personality, the highest expression thereof. 

As the point of convergence of all evolutionary tendencies in 
historical religion, and as the only basis for further progress. But 
Christianity is only relatively absolute : : < : 


(0) The essence of Christianity—as an immanent criticism of historical 
experience scientifically examined—as a self-developing spiritual 
principle; it is religious, showing its intrinsic richness in its 
appropriative capacity in the course of the ethical development of 
historical Christianity. There is thus a polarity in the essence 
formula, humanistic and religious, worldly and other-worldly ; 
there is also a circularity in the essence formula, a constant return 
to the creative religious basis in the New Testament. 

Further, the essence is an ideal. The determination of the essence 
is always formation of the essence,—where historical theology 
passes into systematic theology—that is, into the elaboration of 
normative religious truth on the basis of a scientific investiga- 
tion of historical religious experience : : : : <aEs 
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(2) In any attempt to answer the twofold question just 
referred to, we are obviously brought face to face with the 
chief and, some would say, the insurmountable difficulty 
of the historical method. By this method we are obliged 
to consider everything historical as relative. It is natural, 
therefore, to suppose that in the exclusion of the possibility 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit, etc., Bd. 2, 215 ff., 508 £., 820 ff. ; Foster, 
The Finality of the Christian Religion (1906), chap. vii.; Paterson, The Rule 
of Faith, 9, 13, 171 ff., and Index; W. Adams Brown, The Essence of 
Christianity, 223 ff.; H. R. Mackintosh, The Originality of the Christian 
Message, 1 ff., 162 ff. 
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of the emergence of an ‘“‘ absolute”? value in the course 


of history which might be used as a standard, we live in 
a world of endless, aimless variations. "This is, however, 
not necessarily the case, as we have seen; for if historical 
development only allows us to speak of worths and norms 
as ideas which always embody themselves in individual 
forms, and only assert and declare their universal validity 
in their struggle within our experience, it does not preclude 
historical reality from involving and inviting a comparative 
evaluation of its phenomena in the manner we have indicated 
above. 

From the results of our psychological and epistemological 
considerations, together with our historical evaluations, we 
may therefore with justice look upon religious evolution as 
the progressive disclosure of the religious capacity of the 
human spirit and of its ontological significance. The pre- 
sentiment of the Divine in the soul is, as we saw, revelation, 
and notwithstanding all the errors and devilries of religious 
history, the interpretation of the presentiment of the 
Divine has, as a matter of historical fact, increasingly gathered 
about the significance of personality, both human and 
divine, and has more and more sharply drawn the distinc- 
tion between the physical and the spiritual world, the 
temporal and the eternal. Historically, the idea of God has 
become more and more spiritual and moral; the world 
has more and more been felt to be perishable and sinful ; 
the soul has been increasingly recognised to be immortal ; 
and the religious good conceived more and more to be a 
redemptive ethical fellowship with God. And as history 
entitles us to say this, so there is nothing in the nature of 
historical relativity, truly considered, which prohibits the 
possibility of a definitive disclosure of the impulse of reli- 
gious history. Indeed, as it is the fact that all the essential 
questions of science and culture were before the human mind 
by the time of Hellenic civilisation,’ so it is the case that 


1 Cf., e.g., on the disclosure of values in art, etc., Kidd, Soctal Evolution, 
269 f., with references to Lecky ; European Morals, vol. i., 418; and Galton, 
Hereditary Genius, 329. Cf. also Parry, Studies of Great Composers, 2 f.; 
H. A. A. Kennedy, Vital Forces of the Early Church (1920), 123 ff. 
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the essential traits of religion, or, as Troeltsch was fond of 
saying, that the four groups of ideas in the religious Apriori 
or principle, God, the world, man, and the life to come, 
which find varying, “unrelated” degrees of expression in 
the historical forms of religion, have been definitively 
disclosed. ‘This is demonstrably the essential significance 
of Christianity ; for as contrasted with the other great 
universal, legalistic, and redemptive religions, Judaism, 
Islam, and Buddhism, Christianity is quite decisively the 
religion of absolute personality. ‘The spiritual world is 
represented by it as the supreme and independent reality, 
which stands in the sharpest contrast to the present world 
and its interests. ‘The latter is valuable, but is ever to be 
treated in a spirit of self-denial. Only by the free ethical 
activity of the finite spirit in self-surrender to God is the 
breach between the two worlds to be completely overcome. 
In this insight consists the ethical and religious uniqueness 
of Christianity. It recognises the helplessness of man apart 
from God, though at the same time it asserts his essential 
independence. It reveals a Divine Being who saves from 
sin, comforts in sorrow, and in fellowship with man builds 
up a kingdom of worths—the Kingdom of God. As such, 
Christianity alone, of all the religions of the earth, has 
broken completely with the limitations which gather about 
all the naturalistic and nationalistic religions of history, 
and proclaims the infinite value and all-determining fact 
of personal life, both for this world and for that which is 
to come. 

We are therefore, Troeltsch argued, justified in consider- 
ing Christianity as the point of convergence of all previous 
recognisable evolutionary tendencies of historical religion. 
But when we say this, we mean not merely that Christianity 
gathers up into itself all that was best in the past, but that 
in the specifically “‘ new” experience of Jesus it constitutes 
the basis and starting-point of all further progress. It is 
not the historical realisation of the “‘ absolute ” revelation ; 
it is only the historically conditioned, highest realisation 
of the religious impulse of history. As such, it is, in prin- 
ciple, the only positive historical religion through which 
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we stand most nearly in the direction of the Goal of history, 
and through which the emergence of a deeper revelation 
(if any) can take place. And just because Christianity is 
thus an historical phenomenon, it is not possible to bring 
forward any theoretical proof that it must remain the 
highest religion for ever, with no possibility of its being 
surpassed. The deepest demands which it satisfies (sup- 
posed by Herrmann and others to prove its finality) are 
themselves its own creations, and, consequently, it is not 
theoretically impossible that the advent of a higher revela- 
tion might disclose deeper postulates. Again, what the 
days lying before our planet may bring forth is hard to say. 
Quite conceivably, through solar disturbances, ice-ages, and 
the like, civilisation, as we now know it, might be wiped 
out. Even another war might finish Europe for ever. 
And if this were to take place there would obviously be 
an end of Christianity in its present form, or any form, in 
its relation to the Person of Jesus and to its other historical 
foundations. These are of course abstract possibilities. 
They are not, however, to be ignored, but they need not 
confuse us. We have in these points simply: looked at the 
limits of theoretic proof, and convinced ourselves that all 
future progress must be conditioned by and based upon 
Christianity. As the religion of absolute personality and re- 
demption, it must abide in all further religious evolution, 
or repeat itself in other historical forms. So long as it 
belongs to history, it is in all its phases an historical pheno- 
menon, with all the qualifications of such a thing, and 
cannot, and ought not on that account to be considered 
absolute, changeless, complete. This is a claim which, 
as a matter of fact, Christianity does not make for itself. 
Its central thought is that the absolute truth is the gift 
of the future (of which the popular Second Coming notion 
is but a variation), which is only to be given by God when 
our present existence ceases to be. And so for Christianity 
itself, the absolute, the perfect, complete truth lies, not in 
history, but beyond it when time shall be no more.} 

(b) From the foregoing statements about Christianity 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit, etc., 80 ff.; Bd. 2, 349 ff., 509 f., 840 ff. 
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being the point of convergence in religious evolution and 
the basis of further progress, it will now perhaps be more 
readily understood what Troeltsch says about the essence 
of the Christian religion.t This question is of course only 
a particular instance where those methodological principles 
apply, to which we referred in Chapter II., and saw illus- 
trated in the determination of the essence of religion in 
Chapter III. According to Troeltsch, the concept of the 
“‘ essence’? has four phases—psychological, epistemological, 
historical, and metaphysical—and each must get its due in 
application to Christianity. 

1. The standard of judgment, we saw (cf. above, pp. 82 ff. 
and 88 ff.), only arises in the mind by a survey of the whole 
religious field. It results from the exercise of HISTORICAL 
ABSTRACTION, THE ART OF DIVINATION, WHICH TAKES IN THE 
WHOLE AT ONCE TOGETHER WITH THE EXACTITUDE AND 
FULNESS OF THE METHODICALLY WORKED-UP DETAILS. It is 
obtained, however, not by a mere abstraction from the 
phenomena, but by an IMMANENT cRITICISsM, which dis- 
tinguishes between what is essential, non-essential, accidental, 
and contradictory. We determine in a similar way, ¢.g., the 
quality of music or the worth of a book. The criticism of 
historical Christianity is immanent; for it is a sheer 
delusion to suppose that it as a whole is the result of a 
necessary evolution, mhechanical or logical. There is the 
existence of positive evil in history, the catastrophe of the 
Reformation in its return to primitive Christianity, the 
obviously competing claims of Catholicism, and of the 
various sections of Protestantism that they respectively 
represent essential Christianity—and these are facts which 
indicate that we can only find the truth of Christianity in 
the region of personal appreciation and decision on the 
basis of a conscientious historical investigation. ‘The clash 
of the various competing claims of the Christian Churches 
and bodies implies the presence of a critical procedure on 
their part, and the turbid stream of Christian history 
demands it. 


1 Cf. Galloway, Religion and Modern Thought (1922), “The Essence of 
Christianity.” An essay showing the influence of Troeltsch. 
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2. The essence, in the second place, is AN EVOLUTIONARY 
PRINCIPLE, A SELF- DEVELOPING SPIRITUAL IMPULSE BEAR- 
ING WITHIN ITSELF RICH POSSIBILITIES AND APPROPRIATIVE 
capacity. A serious use of the principle of historical 
development makes it impossible for us to think of a “ revela- 
tion ” or a “ personality,” complete and perfect at the outset, 
and historically unconditioned, except in the sense that their 
completeness and perfection have only been exemplified in 
the course of historical Christianity.. Troeltsch readily 
agreed that Jesus’ personality and preaching are the abiding 
and decisive points in the understanding of Christianity, 
but he contended that the essence for us cannot be abstracted 
from these alone. Let it be remembered that Christianity 
is first and last a religion, and not an ethic, and we shall see 
why this is so. 

On the one hand, Christianity has from the outset 
exhibited, not merely its immanent consequences, but also 
its appropriative capacity in the taking up of new elements. 
Already in the New Testament, ¢.g., in the transformation 
of the gospel of Jesus, as a promise of redemption to be 
realised by the advent of the other-worldly Kingdom of 
God, into the Pauline ideas of grace and Church, which 
cannot directly be derived from Jesus, there has been 
appropriation. ‘There was also appropriation in the taking 
up of the Platonic and Stoic elements of ancient civilisation, 
by which alone Christianity to-day retains its practical and 
cultural power. ‘There was appropriation in the Reforma- 
tion where the autonomy of the Christian spirit related 
itself to the growing modern individualism. There was 
appropriation also in modern Christian humanism where 
the social ethics and interior nature of redemption in 
Christianity came to the forefront. We must be perfectly 
fair with history in this matter, and give honour to whom 
honour is due, and rid ourselves of the conceit that all the 
valuable elements of European civilisation are the product 
of Christianity (cf. above, pp. 35 f.), or that they are its 
“cut flowers.” All these appropriations cannot possibly 
be taken as illustrations merely of something given and 
consciously known at the start. We must recognise them 
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as contained in the essence of Christianity as it now exists, 
and as significant for our determination of that essence. 
They are to be viewed as effects of the Spirit of Christ, 
but they are not expressed in the original form, and what 
is more, they are not even directly present there. 

On the other hand, if there does not exist any single 
historical point or idea which might justly be taken to be 
the norm, there are also very strong interior oppositions 
and tensions within Christianity itself which make the 
reduction of the essence to a simple formula impossible, 
whether it be a Biblical phrase or a single idea like 
the Kingdom of God. Christianity was originally and 
fundamentally a religious ethic, for which the world was 
indifferent in its concentration upon the religious end (cf. 
below, pp. 144 f.). Nevertheless, as implicitly involving a _ 
humanistic ethic in its ethical and religious individualism, 
its further historical evolution has been in the direction of 
developing an immanental or humanistic ethic, and of 
creating ethical and cultural forms, which stand over 
against its native transcendental or other-worldly ethic. 
Its essence contains therefore in itself a polarity, and its 
formula must be dualistic. 

Consequently, on both accounts, we see what the relation 
of the primitive Age to the later stages of historical 
Christianity must be. These latter are not merely of 
illustrative value of some perfect datum originally given, 
but are of fundamental importance, since they are not 
logically ‘‘ mediated,” but are intrinsically valuable as 
creative expressions of the immanent impulse of history 
(cf. above, pp. 50 f.). All the adaptations and appropria- 
tions, already referred to, are therefore constituent parts of 
the essence of Christianity. It is not possible, however, to 
view them as the simple working out of a germ; for the 
germ is a transcendental ethic which cannot entirely pass 
over into a purely humanistic ethic without losing its 
primordial birthmark. Hence the primitive Age, in the 
personality and preaching of Jesus, must remain the age to 
which our hearts are to be called from all merely earthly 
interests to what is beyond them. Thus the dualistic 
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formula of the essence is circular, in virtue of which the 
primitive age is always to be viewed in the light of the 
further evolution, and the latter again and again in the 
light of the primitive Age. 

3. And thirdly, THE ESSENCE IS ANIDEAL. ‘The meaning of 
history is never exhausted in our mere understanding of 
the past.t_ When we consider history we do so in order to 
appropriate from it what is essential to furnish ourselves 
with an effective norm for our future. This means, of 
course, for us that the determination of the essence arises 
out of an act of will, a faith in the future, upon the basis 
of a history which has been investigated in an historico- 
scientific way. The determination of the essence is forma- 
tion of the essence. Like the Reformers with their 
Testimonium Spiritus Sanctt Internum (though not naively as 
they), we seek for a rejuvenescence from history and from 
an organic union with the present. We strive to form the 
living reality for ourselves, and on that account the essence 
for us coincides with none of its past phases. All these 
latter, the primitive Age not excepted, are merely the 
coinings of the Christian Idea in commerce with its various 
historical situations, which do not exhaust the immanent and 
appropriative capacities of Christianity. The determination 
of the essence is for us a creative synthesis of the past with 
the present for the sake of the future ; it is nothing less than 
the formation of the Christian Idea corresponding to our 
present historical situation andneeds. The Objective never 
lies ready-made anywhere that we might simply take it up ; 
it is in every case created anew, and has its obligatoriness 
in an interfusion of what is our historical religious posses- 
sion and of personal conscientious further formation and 
transformation. It is only thus that we discover the inner 

1 Cf. Grant, English Historians, “Introduction” on “ Objects and 
Methods” as viewed by various historians; Welton, The Principles and 
Methods of Teaching, chap. x., “ The Teaching of History”; Harrison, The 
Meaning of History, 21 £.; Freeman, Comparative Politics; Sidgwick, The 
Development of European Polity, 1 ff., and The Elements of Politics, chap. i., on 
Scope and Methods of Politics,” as to whether history is to be studied for 


normative purposes. Cf. Wells, in Outline of History (1920), Introd. and 
Conclusion ; Benedetto Croce, Theory and History of Historiography (1920). 
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unity of historical Christianity, and exhibit its continuity. 
At this point the full significance of the idea of the essence 
comes to light ; for what is historically felt to be essential 
appears at the same time to be the evolutionary impulse of 
the future, and passes over from historical theology into 
systematic, i.e. into the religious philosophical elaboration 
of the ethico-dogmatic normative content of the Christian 
faith for the present day in the manner indicated in 
Chapter V. below. 

Speaking generally, therefore, we find that we are able 
to exhibit Christianity by historico-philosophical con- 
siderations as the highest type of personalistic redemptive 
religion. It is founded upon the prophets and Jesus; it 
possesses its classic expression and witness in the Bible; it 
develops its immanent and appropriative capacities in its 
creative syntheses in the course of historical evolution, and 
is the highest, most consistently developed world of thought 
and life known to and admitted by us. Its genuine 


elements must abide in every further evolution of our 


civilisation, and if by any means that should pass away, 
the present Christian content of personalistic redemption 
will repeat itself, or form itself anew. Christianity is a 
Totality ; it is a growing whole, in which Christ dies daily 
to rise into newness of life. We know the Christ of the 
flesh no longer now ; we deal with the Christ of the Spirit. 
The essence of Christianity is never static, but different in 
its varying historical situations, and is appropriated in every 
epoch by historical feeling and understanding, as well as 
by conscientious subjective and creative interpretation and 
construction. In such a way Christianity is what it is for 
us, and in such a sense it is the highest, supreme, absolute 
religion. In the mystical present feeling of the Infinite and 
Eternal, which arises through spiritual activity upon 
historically given religious elements, the standard, the 
norm, the religious principle, das Wesen declares itself, 
and the “‘ Absolute” resulting is nothing else than what is 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit, 73 ff., 94 f.; also Bd. 2, 386-451, 467 f., 
510 f., 815 f., 823 ff. Also in Hastings’s Ency. R. and E., “ Historiography,” 
and in'Schiele’s Lexikon, “ Princip, religidses.” 
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recognised by us as the highest valid truth for us, which 
carries with it the incontestable certainty that it stands 
in the direction of the complete truth. 


(2) The Christological Accent of Christianity 
PAGE 
Jesus admittedly an historical character. His aor within the Chris- 
tian organism . : : : 115 


Our “ Absolute feelings ’’ in general. The = bAnosbie Neate in 
religion. Jesus’ “ Absolute feeling’’; placed by him in the ya 


dom of God. Illegitimately transferred to his Person . 116 
Jesus and our sense of the Absolute ; he is the greatest uplifter of men, 
through his community, to fellowship with God . : : x ES, 


Opponents to this view referred to; their pleas that the claims of Jesus 
are to be surrendered to simplicitey ; and that Josue as “ Exalted 


Lord ” is immediately present to faith . ; 120 
The validity of this opposition runs up into the significance of 

Testimonium Spiritus Sancti Internum 122 
The “ gifts’? of immediate Sepetiences not. the iuistoricad fact of 

Christ, nor the Exalted Christ . : 123 


The appeal to the affirmations of faith is ie an mageal Ons feel- 
ing character,’ which is the result of our historical knowledge and 
spiritual heritage. Consequently, truth here is only to be attained 
in a scientific-philosophical manner . : : = See AS: 


The sum of the argument: For psycho-sociological reasons, Jesus is 
the centre of Christendom, its living symbol. Our faith in God 
through Christ is one with our faith in the Logos in the world. 
Christianity is the highest historical religion of absolute personality, 
and Jesus is its greatest and abiding creative source and centre = I27 


From what has been said, it will be seen in what sense 
Troeltsch understood the term “ Absolute” as applied to 
Christianity, and how he thought it could be justified in 
an historico-philosophical manner. We may now ask more 
particularly how Jesus is related to this “‘ Absolute ” which 
is unconditionally admitted as valid for us. What is the 
precise relation of Jesus to this sense? If Christianity is 
always to be taken as a religious totality, with several 
creative personalities, is the place of Christ central and 
all-controlling within it, and is he essentially connected 
with it ? 

Troeltsch, it may be said, was quite decided that Jesus 
was an historical eee The main facts of his life 
and the essential traits of his gospel are indubitable. It 
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is simply a monstrosity of so-called historical criticism to 
dismiss him as the creation of the pious imagination, and 
his Church as the product of some Oriental Redeemer myth. 
Jesus lived, and by his dynamic word and creative personality 
was, and remains the determining factor of the thoughts 
and destinies of countless men and women. As the throb 
of the engine is felt throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the ship, so the heart-beat of Jesus is felt within 
the whole of Christendom. We cannot, indeed, subscribe 
to the notion that he “immediately” as Exalted Lord 
enters into our experience, but we cannot justly deny that 
the Christian life lives and moves and has its being in 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

How, then, may we truly indicate the place of Jesus 
within the historical Christian organism or fellowship, and 
do full justice to the rights and needs of faith ? 

In his answers to these questions, as we may readily 
suppose, Troeltsch parts company both with Hegel and 
Biedermann in their view of the relation of Person to 
Principle.! There is for him, as for Ritschl, no metaphysical 
solution of any kind. Needless to say, the traditional 
Christology is for him equally useless. At the same time, 
however, the centrality of Jesus in Christianity is adequately 
assured and demanded by psycho-epistemological and 
sociological considerations, and it is from this point of view 
that Troeltsch dealt with the “ feeling of the Absolute,” 
which he contended was the peculiarity of all naive life 
whether in the natural, moral, or religious region. 

Let us take a simple example of what he meant, the 
naive view of Nature. At first sight the plain man sup- 
poses that the sun actually rises and sets, and obviously 
goes round the earth, if at least he thinks of the earth as 
round. Men were in this state for many ages, but a point 
is arrived at when things are not any longer taken to be 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, “ Princip, relig.,” in Schiele’s Lexikon; Ginther, Die 
Entwicklung der Lehre der Person Christi im xix Fabrh., p. 110; Rittelmeyer, 
“Person Christi u. christl. Princip,” in Schiele’s Lexikon; Pfleiderer, The 
Development of Theology,'142 f.; W. Adams Brown, The Essence of Chris- 
tianity, 213 f. 
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as they appear; that is to say, the naive view, at first 
so absolutely sure and apparently incontestable, gives place 
to a truer view. ‘The sensuous form gives place to the ideal 
content. It is, in short, the old story of Plato’s Cave- 
dwellers, or of Aischylus’s Prometheus, how that for long 


men 
“ Mixed all things wildly down the tedious time,” 


until they were taught by Prometheus 


« . . . how the stars do rise 
And set in mystery, and... 
Number, the inducer of philosophies, 
The synthesis of letters, and besides, 
The artificer of all things, Memory, 
That sweet muse-mother.” 
Prometheus Vinctus. 


It is not otherwise, according to Troeltsch, in the realm 
of religious experience. It has a conviction that its views 
are absolutely true, but whether this “ absolute feeling,” 
as in the case of that in the natural realm, is a fancy or an 
illusion, or whether it does actually contain an element of 
truth, is, as we have already indicated at length in Chapter 
III., a question for epistemology. By such an enquiry 
it will be found that the content of the original naive 
“‘ absolute feeling ” is the more significant, according to 
the degree in which its real content can actually be articu- 
lated within the other realms and interests of life.) We 
have seen how Troeltsch would carry out this articulation, 
and will have to consider its consequences more fully later 
on in Chapter VI. Our interest here is with the “ absolute 
feeling ”’ of religious experience in the case of Jesus. To 
Troeltsch, the absolute feelings of the various religions are 
the naive exponents of what is felt to be real and worth- 
ful in them, and they express themselves differently in the 
various religions according to the degree and the manner 
in which these religions disclose the spiritual world. Thus, 
for example, the “absolute feeling” in the naturalistic, 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 463 ff.; Die Absolutheit, etc., 108 ff. 
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tribal, and national religions is limited in virtue of the 
limitations involved in the idea of the Divine. The un- 
limited “‘ absolute feeling”? comes to expression for the 
first time in the great ethical and mystical religions. 
Among these Christianity, as we have just seen, takes the 
first place, since in the preaching of Jesus the “ absolute 
feeling”? is purely ethical and spiritual in nature. It 
consists simply in the perfect individualising and human- 
ising of religion,! as exhibited in the experience of Jesus 
both in his demand upon the human spirit to share the life 
of God, and in his complete separation of the higher eternal 
world from the earthly and transitory one. For him, the 
Kingdom of God (understood by him in a purely interior 
and transcendent sense) is the Absolute, and it proves itself 
to be such through the power of its appeal to the soul’s 
purest and most inward needs, as well as through the 
certainty of its early miraculous bringing about by God, 
the Father, whose purposes with this world are therewith 
realised. 

This Absolute, which Jesus thus placed in the Kingdom 
of God, was soon transferred to his person. Such a trans- 
ference was natural, indeed inevitable, on the part of the 
primitive Church, because then all were in the “naive” 
atmosphere (cf. above, pp. 84 f.). We cannot, however, 
continue to pretend that the transference was essential, 
nor can it be justified by saying that the fact of Jesus 
implicitly involved such a reference to his Person. It is 
actually, on the contrary, but one more illustration of the 
mythic and syncretistic attempts of all religions to fortify 
their naive Absolutes when they have been shattered by 
coming into contact with the other attitudes to and interests 
of life, and to harden them into dogmas in order to preserve 
them from evaporation. The more unreservedly this is 
recognised, the more effectively shall we get back to the 
reality of Christ and his message, and be able to yield 
ourselves to his naive greatness, spiritual power, insight, and 
freedom, as in fact the highest and greatest spiritual reali- 


1 Glover, Fesus in the Experience of Men, chap. xiii., “The Humanising of 
Life,” 215 ff. 
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ties known to and admitted by us. The impression of 
his personality, as it lives forth within and is interpreted 
by the creative experience of the historical Christian 
fellowship, is that which, by reason of its power to humiliate 
and to exalt us, constrains us to turn from our merely 
earthly existence to God and to the life of God. His 
struggle and victory constantly renew our courage to mount 
the steep and thorny path to the estate of free moral and 
spiritual personality, which is salvation. But though Jesus 
happens to affect us in this way, we must not endeavour to 
establish an insuperable cleft between him and other 
helpers in the good life, nor blind ourselves to the naive 
limitations of his absolute claims. They cannot be taken 
entirely at his own estimate. As a matter of fact, their 
naive limitations have already in several directions been 
falsified by history. Moreover, they are hopelessly shat- 
tered by their being brought within the course of spiritual 
evolution. His naively felt Absolute is thus not a final 
historical phenomenon or revelation, but a deeper realisa- 
tion of religious reality, arising out of personal activity 
upon the religious heritage of his people into a profound 
experience of the life of God. ‘The decisive factor, there- 
fore, is not the form of the absolute claim, as Herrmann 
and others suppose, but its essential vital content, its ethical 
and religious ideas and power. ‘The justice of his claims 
consists in this, that they spring intrinsically and directly 
from the most dynamic and spiritual of religious ideas. 
What we surrender to is his Glaubigkeit, his faith-state (cf. 
above, pp. 84 f.), but we in our day, as others in theirs, 
set aside its temporal mythic embodiment, since the new 
religious motives which come from our historical heritage, 
and result from our own inner religious elaboration of the 
modern scientific outlook, call for new mythic and ideal 
expressions.. This is the only conclusion possible for 
us to-day, dealing as we must with Christianity from a 
historico-philosophical point of view. We need not, 
however, in the judgment of Troeltsch, fear the result. 
Christianity’s conception of personality, and its confidence 
that it alone stands in the direction of the Absolute lying 
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beyond history, are conserved, even if it be loosened from 
the old theories of Revelation, Redemption, Inherited Sin, 
and Christology. ‘Though his naive absolute claim cannot 
be taken uncritically by us, his message and personality 
remain the freest, purest, strongest, and most absolute 
known to and unconditionally admitted by us. For us, 
therefore, it is only possible, but quite sufficient to say 
that, of all the great religious personalities whose spirit 
we appropriate, Jesus affords us the greatest sense of uplift 


to fellowship with God. 


“ Their examples reach a hand 
Far thro’ all years, and everywhere they meet 
And kindle generous purpose, and the strength 
To mould it into action pure as theirs.” 
Tennyson, Tirestas. 


That is the truth of all helpers in the good life, and 
especially of him who is the “ Brightest and best of the sons 
of the morning.” Psychologically, epistemologically, and 
sociologically, that is to say, the situation is clear. Meta- 
physically, however, the fact of Jesus is but one more ex- 
ample of the deep inner union of the human spirit with 
the Divine, which in its incontestable certainty is, as 
every naive experience, ultimately an inexplicable element 
of reality—a mystery like the mystery of all reality.? 

Such a view as the foregoing of the significance of Jesus 
has not by any means been allowed to pass unchallenged. 
Many opponents to Troeltsch have arisen. Following 
Ritschl, in his fundamental position at least, where he held 
that Jesus only gives his secret to those who admit his 
claims, they have insisted (as Traub and Haering, e.g.) ? 
that the starting-point in the consideration of Christianity 
is not religion in general, but the investigation of the 
religious conviction of the Christian believer, and its 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit, 128 f., 130, with 47 ; Foster, Christianity 
in 1ts Modern Expression, 47: “It is only a higher degree of empirical in- 
explicability that we find in Jesus.” Cf. also Foster, The Finality of the 
Christian Religion, chap. vi., “ Naturalistic and Religious World-Views.” 

* Cf. Haering, The Christian Fatth, vol. i., 133 £., 196. 
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comparison with the proofs inherent in its own distinctive 
character. Or as others express it,’ faith or moral per- 
ception has its own distinctive way of apprehending Jesus 
in his final and universal religious and metaphysical relation 
to God and man. In this way, the Christian may assure 
himself of the existence of an absolute in the person of 
Jesus, historically and religiously much more adequate 
and objective than the mystical, impersonal absolute 
feeling put forward by Troeltsch. Fidelity to the facts 
of history and to the witness of present experience will 
prove this. Jesus presents himself as unique, not only in 
his unshared relation to the Father, but also in his sinless- 
ness. His Messianic consciousness with its claims of absolute 
Lordship, Judgeship, and Saviourhood may be set aside, but 
if only the mind is freely allowed to face these claims, 
faith or the moral consciousness will perceive and un- 
hesitatingly affirm “that here a new spiritual magnitude 
has appeared in history, the very differentia of which is, 
that it bas eternal significance, and that it is eternal life 
to know it.” And further, if this perception and affirma- 
tion of faith or of the moral consciousness in the soul’s 
experience of redemption in Jesus be taken at their clearest 
and analysed, it will be seen that, since Jesus is and has 
always been the Object of faith, there is the recognition 
of him as exalted and present with his people in perfect 
humanity. ‘These realities may come home to us mediately 
through the witness of the living historical Church, or 
immediately through the operation of the Risen Christ 
upon our moral and religious consciousness ; but in whatever 
way they arise, once present, they authenticate the witness 
of the Church and the historicity of the evangelic portrait 
of Jesus. “In what Jesus does upon us,” to use the words 
of Herrmann, “ we get a view of his Person which can only 
be rightly indicated in the confession of his Deity.” ? By 
his satisfaction of our desire for the assurance of Divine 


1 Cf. H. R. Mackintosh, The Person of Fesus Christ, bk. ut., 285 ff. ; 
The Originality of the Christian Message, 178 ff. 

2 Cf. Denney, The Atonement and the Modern Mind (1903), 33. 

8 Cf. Herrmann, Communion with God, 126 f., 142 f. 
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forgiveness and salvation, we see that we are dealing, not 
with some bloodless: influence, but with one in whom 
essential Godhead inheres. As the ideal religious relation 
is realised in the consciousness of Jesus, and as he brings the 
soul and God organically together, he is therefore the sole, 
final, absolute Authority and Personality, having at once 
the religious value and the reality of God for us. If any 
man declares that this is sheer mysticism or subjectivity, 
it can be replied that we know that “it is the realisation 
in the emotions of ideals of universal validity ” —the 
ideal relation of God to man, of which the critic may 
assure himself by repeating and rightly interpreting our 
experiment. If he fails, then it may be said in the phrase 
of Bunyan’s Greatheart that he wants “ the eye that can 
see into our Prince’s heart.” As it is, God has not 


“* A few of us whom he whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason and welcome ; ’tis we musicians know.” 


Brownino, Abt Vogler. 


As born “in Arcadia,” Troeltsch was not insensible to 
the beauty and power of such a point of view (cf. Bd. 2, 
648, 768). He does not, however, accept it, but he held 
that he retained all for which such a point of view stands. 
He does not deny, it must be understood, the fundamental 
convictions of Christian experience, but he sought to give 
them a better modern orientation. His reasons for so 
doing are as follows. ‘There is, first of all, the uncertainties 
of history, its evil, and its perversions, which even his 
opponents are agreed can provide no adequate basis for 
personal religion ; the facts, they say, must be approached 
with a prior appreciation of Jesus, born out of our present 
experience of redemption in him. Again, quite apart from 
the historical question of the precise form and content of 
Jesus’ claims, it is not possible from the nature of the case 
to take them entirely at his own estimate as some so-called 
Bible students attempt to do. His view of disease, his 
thought of divorce, and of the immediacy of the Kingdom’s 
advent are abandoned. Though taken as a trustworthy 

1 Gf. Garvie, Expositor, vol. viii. (1903). 
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guide in the realm of faith, in his thought of God as Grace, 
Jesus (cf. Haering, The Christian Faith, vol. i., 483 ff.) 
is not usually supposed to be quite trustworthy in his 
interpretation of sin, especially as resulting from the 
existence and operation of a personal devil. ‘The fact is, 
what is called the specifically Christian attitude of surrender 
to Jesus is not something quite so simple, static, and self- 
evident as has been suggested. It is rather the central 
abiding problem of religious life which. presents itself afresh 
to every man in every generation. As already shown, the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century referred to a principle 
which they called Testimonium Spiritus Sancti Internum, and 
as this principle is in fact constantly being made use of in 
all our appreciations and selective appropriations of the 
Christian religion, the central question for us to-day neces- 
sarily gathers about its proper significance and application. 

What, then, it may be asked, does immediate experience 
give us? Herrmann, as is well known, maintained that 
there is the recognition of a moral Ultimate in Jesus. 
Troeltsch held, however, that this position is untenable. 
Religion is not ethics, certainly not the formalistic Kantian 
ethics. ‘This fusion of Christ and Kant is, to Troeltsch, 
one of the strangest delusions in the whole of historical 
Christianity (cf. below, pp. 138 ff.). Quite apart from the 
purely historical side of the question, and the possible 
creation of deeper moral postulates by a higher revelation 
than Christianity, it is not possible to show that the /zstorzcal 
fact of Jesus is given in an immediate impression and contact 
like that of man to man. At most the impression and 
contact are mediate, in which case we are dealing, not with 
the historical fact, but with it as it has become endlessly 
modified and enriched in the course of time. “Es ist 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 431 f.; Stalker, “’Testimonium Spiritus Sancti 
Internum,” in Exposit. Times, vol. xxxii. (1920),246 ff., where it is stated, “The 
‘ Testimonium Spiritus, etc.,’ may be said to have been restored to Christianity, 
or at least to theological thought in this country, by the late William Robert- 
son Smith, Professor of Hebrew in Aberdeen.” Cf. Paterson, The Rule of 
Faith, 23 £., 68 f., 140 f., 164 ff.; also Index, “ Holy Spirit.” Cf. also Foster, 
Christianity in its Modern Expression, 36 £., 60 £., and W. Wheeler Robinson, 
The Christian Doctrine of Man (1911), 273 f. 
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mehr die innere Ueberwindung unserer Seelen durch die 
Grosse des prophetisch-christlichen Gottesglauben, die die 
Anerkennung Jesu bewirkt, als umgekehrt.” + 

If, on the other hand, it be said that Jesus is ‘‘ im- 
mediately ” present in Christian experience as “ Exalted 
Lord,” that statement also requires careful scrutiny and 
severe qualification. It is of course undoubted that Christian 
experience implies reality as well as value. It unhesitatingly 
carries with it meaning as well as feeling experience. It is 
quite another question, however, whether the mere reading 
off of this meaning of felt value should be allowed to take 


the form of asserting, as indicated, the presence of Jesus as - 


the ‘‘ Exalted Christ ” with all that this is ordinarily taken 
to imply. Is it not a mere assumption analogous to that 
made by those who hold that departed friends are the 
cause of all spiritualistic phenomena? ‘The question really 
reduces itself to this, whether we are to approach the 
matter with the dogmatic assumption already referred to, 
or to proceed scientifically. Troeltsch, we have seen; 
prefers the latter course, seeking to give substance to history 
as a Divine process in order to justify the fundamental 
Christian conviction of having real fellowship with God. 
It is significant that his opponents delight to depict history 
as a kind of devil’s cinema where a Divine film is shown 
now and then ! 

It may be said, however, that since Jesus is and has 
always been the Object of faith, the assertion or assumption 
referred to is inevitable. But Troeltsch would say that 
this is precisely the point at issue. By assuming this— 
which is of course true in the degree that faith enters into 
any relation of life*—by assuming that Jesus is sui generis 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Fesu fiir den Glauben, 
14 ff. 

2 Cf. Caird, Essays on Literature and Philosophy, vol. i., on Dante’s 
identification of Beatrice with the Divine Wisdom, i.e. the representation of 
the Divine Wisdom as individualised and embodied—and that not merely in 
Christ or in the Saints, but in the human form that was nearest to the poet’s 
affection. Cf. also Mackenzie, Humanism, “ Hist. and Religion,” 173 ff. And 
Mellone, Leaders in Nineteenth Century, 148; also his Philosoph. Criticism 
and Construction, chap. vil., sect. 4. 
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the Object of faith, and offering a mere transcript of religious 
experience, Christology really descends still further into the 
region of dogmatic (assertorial) theology, into mere descrip- 
tive so-called Christian psychology, elevating the uncritical 
and uncriticised assertions of simple souls, the simpler the 
better, into ultimate principles. Surely such Christology 
deservedly forfeits the title to pronounce upon the objective 
and universal validity of whatever ideas it may put forward. 
For, to put it otherwise, since immediate experience is 
taken to be the source of that knowledge, the question ought 
only to be concerning mere sensation and mere feeling, 
which, even if they carry cognitive elements within them- 
selves, at most merely witness to a presumed object and 
truth regarded as having worth by the experient whose 
historical situation decides whether these shall take a 
Buddhistic, Christian, or other symbolic form. Just in this 
distinction, according to Troeltsch, the real explanation of 
the point we are considering is to be found. A misunder- 
standing, or an ignoring of the actual psychological situation, 
has led to a misunderstanding or ignoring of the nature of 
the presumed object and truth in which the moral conscious- 
ness is supposed to see certain supernatural facts. If we 
reflect and ask what the object and truth really are, we shall 
recognise that the appeal to the moral consciousness, to moral 
perception, is, as a matter of fact, an appeal to feeling 
character, to feeling which is the result of our historical 
knowledge and spiritual heritage, and consequently we 
need something more than a mere description of a Christian 
man’s mind to give substance to his ideas. If they are true, 
’tis not by saying so. If they are true, they can only be 
shown to be so in a scientific-philosophic manner. 

Thus it was that Troeltsch insisted that inasmuch as 
certain ideas and objects are asserted as having an objective 
existence and a universal validity, they come under the 
criticism of the mind. Religious pragmatism may of 
course refuse this reference on the ground that its ideas 
are too good not to be true. But this seems like cutting off 
one’s nose to spite one’s face; it is, in other words, if applied 
generally as a principle, to destroy the possibility of know- 
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ledge altogether. For anyone to suppress his questions, 
even before the fact of Jesus, is unmistakably unworthy, and 
almost certainly one of the things he himself would have 
deeply censured. Surely such a one deservedly merits 
the epithet, “Thou fool!”’ which was hurled at the head 
of the departing knight who had seen the Holy Grail, but 
who on the advice of some distrustful fellow refrained from 
asking questions that he might be told no lies! Christian 
people are perfectly right, according to Troeltsch, in saying 
that their experience involves a trans-individual reference, 
but unless it is to rest in mere psychology and to succumb 
to the criticism of Positivism, it must show that the reference 
is more than sociological. "They must show that their faith 
is not an “affair of geography.” To do this,. however, as 
we have already indicated, we cannot uncritically assume or 
assert that Christian experience is suz generis. As a matter 
of fact it cannot be shown to be so, either psychologically 
or historically. Apriori Critical Transcendentalism, there- 
fore, to Troeltsch is our only compass in the dark and 
tempestuous sea of psychic and historical relativity. This 
of course means that we must undertake the analysis of 
the religious consciousness and of the different forms of 
religious experience, in order to determine their common, 
qualitative, and universally valid content, as we have 
already explained, whereby the religious standard or norm 
declares itself in our minds. And this is what Dr Garvie, 
é.g., ought to mean when he says that in Christian experience 
there “‘ is the realisation in the emotions of ideals of universal 
validity.” This is the real thing whose unconditional 
constraint the unlettered equally with the cultured man 
admits; but to say that this is due to an historical moral 
ultimate, or to the presence of an “ Exalted Lord,” may 
be pardonable figures of speech, or necessary mythic ex- 
pressions to commend to the minds of plain men the great 
fact of the reality of the transcendent God in present 
experience, but these are, to Troeltsch, assertions which 
cannot be justified either by history or by experience.! 

1 Gf. Wolfe, “‘'Troeltsch’s Conception of the Significance of Jesus,” in 
Amer. Fourn. of Theol. (1916), vol. xx., 179 ff., especially in his criticism of 
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The sum of Troeltsch’s contention, therefore, about the 
nature of Christianity, and especially about the relation of 
the Person of Jesus to the Christian Principle, as well as to 
the religious life of the individual, is as follows. 

As against Ritschlianism and orthodoxy generally, 
Christian truth is said to have its validity ultimately only 
within the religious consciousness, scientifically considered. 
As against Biedermann, the Christian Principle, though it is 
rightly to be distinguished from the Person of Jesus, since 
as a growing principle it can have no absolute historical 
expression at any given point, is yet necessarily and abidingly 
related to the Person of Jesus. Without this historical 
basis Christian truth would be entirely ineffective. The 
historical meaning of the Fatherhood of God, ¢.g., in 
Christianity arose, as has been said, from the fact that God 
was regarded as the Father of Christ—that is, as a fount of 
goodness adequate to produce and sustain a life like Christ’s 
—and apart from this relation the Fatherhood of God would 
only be a sentimental expression for the old doctrine of 
Providence.t Again, all great movements, as Bastiat has 
said, must be summed up in a proper name, and without 
the ‘‘ symbolical””? embodiment of the Christian principle 
in Jesus, and its contemplation in him, the dull weak herd 
of men would never be able to perceive or appropriate it. 
He is not, however, the object of faith, suz generis, for, as 
has been truly said, his ultimate aim was not to awaken 
faith in himself, but in God the Father.? “ Jesus did not 
come,” as Jones said in criticism of Denney, “ to reveal 


Dr Mackintosh’s views in the Person of Fesus Christ, 363 ff. Wolfe truly 
observes that Professor Mackintosh’s Christ-mysticism ultimately secures 
nothing more nor less than that of Troeltsch. Christ for Dr Mackintosh must 
be conceived in terms of the historic Jesus, otherwise we fall back upon a 
disreputable “sentimental intercourse with the Risen Christ,” to use 
Ritschl’s caustic phrase. Cf. further, Moore, Christian Thought since Kant, 
102, 89. Cf. below, pp. 198 ff. 

1 Cf. Mellone, Leader of Religious Thought in Nineteenth Century, 189 ; 
Glover, Fesus of History, 75 £.,99, 116, 118, 172, 238 ; also Fesus in Experience 
of Men, 185 f. Cf. Franks, The History of the Doctrine of the Work of 
Christ, vol. ii., 365 f., “ The Modern Synthesis.” 

2 Cf. Cairns, in Expostt. Times, vol. xxiv. (1913). 
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his singularity or his isolation, nor indeed to reveal himself 
at all.” Still, he is:the central figure in the Christian 
worship and community as their uplifting and vitalising 
personality ; for he is not an “‘ empty symbol” to Troeltsch, 
a mere flag, but a personality instinct with life, who cannot 
be cribb’d, cabined, or confined within a dogma, or trans- 
formed into that most astonishing of ail creations, a rigid 
moral law, much as this has been tried.!_ All such reductions 
are constantly being broken up by the vital elements of this 
great personality, and precisely in this fact consists the 
capacity of Christianity to break forth again and again into 
renewed simplicity and youthfulness. He is indubitably the 
highest magnitude in the spiritual firmament, but as we 
are not bound, as Dr Denney said, to any theory of what 
“he is or has done,” so we need not, and indeed cannot, 
refer him to that “ side of reality which we call divine and 
which confronts us” 2 except in the sense that the God of 
history speaks to us through him in his Church. For it is 
absolutely fatal for the Christian conscience to separate or 
exclude or isolate him as a kind of surd from the rest 
of humanity. Standing as a human magnitude, historically 
conditioned, in the mid-stream of a wider, richer, historical 
life, he affords us, in our appropriation of his spirit, the 
greatest sense of uplift to fellowship with God. Hence the 
abiding psychological, sociological, and religious significance 
of Jesus for Christian piety and for the Christian community 
in its worship and service. Jesus, however, cannot be 
thought of any longer as the absolute focal point of history, 
or spoken of as the Redeemer in the old sense by the modern 
mind. He is only the incarnation of the Christian idea of 
God, but the word “incarnation” has no dogmatic 
significance. Heis the embodiment of the highest religion, 
and we should be content with this statement of the matter 
without having recourse to absolute Christology. He is our 
efficient historical expression of the nature of God, our 
clearest human symbol of the Divine. Through Christian 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit, 102; Die Bedeutung Fesu, 43 ff. Cf. 
Nettleship, Philosophical Remains, 23 ff., on “ Symbolism.” 
2 Cf. Denney, Fesus and the Gospel, 382 f., 373 £. 
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mystical excitation within the Christian fellowship of 
worship we attain to the vision of God, and if we give 
ourselves to reflection we easily see that our faith in God 
through Christ is, as the Johannine tradition of primitive 
Christianity has already indicated, one with our faith in 
the Logos in the world (Bd. 2, 862). Christ is thus at once 
historical and absolute, whose life and death reveal those 
qualities of spiritual sublimity and meekness which are the 
type and power of all our life. 

In such a fashion as we have indicated in the foregoing 
pages, Troeltsch sought to exhibit the Christian conviction, 
and to lay bare its motives, on account of which Jesus is 
placed at the centre of Christian worship and service, not 
only of the Primitive community but also of to-day. If it 
be that in the first days of the faith certain traits of Pauline 
thought magnified the Exalted Christ, these as belonging to 
the apostle’s cosmological speculations are inferior to other 
traits. Upon these latter the Johannine tradition of the 
New Testament concentrated, abandoning all supposed com- 
munion with the Heavenly Christ for a religion of belief on 
Christ with its accompanying moral life. To concentrate 
upon the figure of Jesus, live with him, work with his mind, 
reflect his being in one’s own life—that is the Christ- 
mysticism of the Johannine literature, and that is also in 
essence the form upon which Troeltsch took his stand. 
Whether it meets the needs of religious certitude will be the 
subject of another chapter. For the present, it is sufficient 
to say that for Troeltsch the personality of Jesus as it stands 
out in the Gospels, and is operative within the Christian 
community as part of a wider historical life, is our splendid 
spiritual heritage. Against this we may indeed, as autono- 
mous subjects, protest, but it is for us the historical gift of 
God’s Grace, the appropriation of whose essence constitutes 
our moral and religious task and growth. God gets men to 
accomplish this in divers ways, but particularly by the power 
of the personal elements of the Christian Organism—the 
Prophets and, supremely, Jesus. But in whatever way 
the appropriation is begun and carried on, it is always due 
to the present creative activity of God at work, as Himself 
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Redeemer within the soul through His historical gifts of 
Grace, whereby faith in Him is awakened, redemption 
begins, the Kingdom advances— 


“Till Grace to Glory rise.” # 


On the walls of San Marco there may be seen a picture 
of our Lord’s crucifixion, deeply moving and significant. 
Many artists have sought to portray the scene in its exact 
historical details. Unlike these, Fra Angelico passes be- 
neath the surface, away from its temporal setting to its 
central significance in the universal religious history and life 
of man. It is not merely that Jesus, our Lord, is crucified, 
but rather that he is one and central in the long line of 
martyrs and helpers in the good life. Around him stand 
the prophets of old as well as the Christian saints, and 
these are there not as spectators rejoicing to see his day, 
but as sharers in the work of salvation. Fra Angelico and 
Troeltsch here join hands. In the previous pages we have 
exhibited Troeltsch’s idea of the unity of the religious life 
throughout history, the supremacy of Christianity, and the 
centrality of Jesus, indicating briefly the steps by which 
this view has been, and is only in his judgment to be, 
achieved. Christianity is the highest historical religion of 
absolute personality, of which Jesus is the greatest and 
abiding creative source and centre. 


1 Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung der Ges. Fesu, 5 f., 14 ff., 30 f., 43 f., Bd. 2, 
846 ff.; “Glaube u. Geschichte,” in Schiele’s Lexikon; Bd. 1, Index, 
“ Christmystik.” Cf. Weiss, “‘ The Significance of Paul for Modern Chris- 
tians,” in Amer. Fourn. of Theol., vol. xvii. (1913); also his Fesus im Glauben 
des Urchristentums, 48 ff., 3. “Johannes.” Cf. Morgan, The Religion and 
Theology of Paul (1918), chap. i., pt. ii., “ Faith and Mystical Union” ; 
Kennedy, Vital Forces of the Early Church (1920), 141 ff. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


ITS MODERN ETHICAL AND DOGMATIC NORMATIVE 
CONTENT 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Ir has already been indicated that the religious problem, 
according to Troeltsch, can only be approached from the 
side of Ethics nowadays. In this he is of course doing 
honour to what is one of the chief merits of Ritschlianism 
—its concentration upon the ethical side of the Christian 
religion. Indeed, so great and vital for the proper inter- 
pretation of Christianity is this contribution in the judg- 
ment of Troeltsch, that it is precisely out of his own keener 
appreciation of this insight that the deep antagonism to 
Ritschlianism and Lutheranism as a whole, and his own 
specific Christian outlook, have arisen. In this consists 
the importance of Troeltsch for modern Christian Ethics 
and Dogmatics. To set forth the essential traits of his 
contribution is ‘the purpose of the present chapter, but 
before doing so, it is necessary to refer to one or two points 
of a general nature, by way of recollection and preliminary 
explanation. 

We have already seen how Troeltsch, by his historico- 
scientific and philosophic methods, seeks to determine the 
essence of Christianity and its sufficiency for our civilisa- 
tion. The peculiarity of Christianity is taken to consist, 
not in certain special theological methods of research and 
proof (cf. Bd. 2, 500 ff., 766 ff.), but in its content, and the 
norm or standard is, as we saw, something purely compara- 
tive and ethico-religious, which arises within us by the 
exercise of our own moral and religious appreciation upon 
certain given historical, moral, and religious phenomena, 
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and especially upon the whole Christian Organism. In 
this necessary moral and religious relation to and interpreta- 
tion of historical Christianity, and in the explication of 
the resulting content of the Christian Principle, consists the 
twofold task of Christian Ethics and Dogmatics. Inasmuch 
as the religious principle in its Christian content draws its 
vitality and power from historical facts, its historical bases 
are to be set forth. Hence the abiding value of the Bible, 
the literary deposit of the primitive Christian community, 
as containing the primitive and classic expression of the 
Christian Principle; hence also the abiding value of all 
its subsequent historical expressions, as we have already 
indicated. These are the material of Christian Ethics 
and Dogmatics, and, by the critical survey and ethico- 
religious interpretation of this total psychological and 
historical phenomenon, there results a valid moral and 
religious truth. This is for us the modern form and 
content of the Christian principle, or the essence of Chris- 
tianity, which is defined by Troeltsch as follows (cf. Bd. 2, 
BIZ) . 

“‘ CHRISTIAN FAITH IS FAITH IN THE DIVINE REGENERATION 
OF MAN, WHO, AS BELONGING TO THE WORLD, IS ALIENATED 
FROM GOD—A REGENERATION WHICH IS EFFECTED BY THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF Gop IN CHRIST, AND RESULTS IN MAN’S 
UNION WITH GOD AND SOCIAL FELLOWSHIP IN THE KINGDOM 
oF Gop.” 

As this essential Christianity is ultimately a matter of 
intuitive feeling and appreciation of historical vital values, 
Christian Ethics and Dogmatics cannot be sciences in the 
strict sense of the word. Primarily, their purpose is prac- 
tical and pedagogic, and as such they fulfil their task by 
giving the ideas of Christianity modern dynamic imagina- 
tive expression, and by reducing them through scientific 
systematic treatment to their ideal form. 


1 Gf. Troeltsch, “ Princip, religidses” ; “ Glaube,” in Schiele’s Lexikon, 
Bd. 2, 448 ff., 514 ff., 818 ff.; Bd. 3, 768 ff. Cf. definitions of Christianity 
by Professor Paterson in The Rule of Faith (1912), 199, and by Professor 
Mackintosh in The Originality of the Christian Message (1920), 5 £. Pope, in 
“Western Church,” in Hastings’s Ency. R. and E., writes: “The essence of 
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And if we thus find and exhibit the modern ethico- 
dogmatic Normative essence of Christianity, we must also 
recognise that all the Christian ideas are socloLoGICALLY 
CONDITIONED, both as involving sociological elements in 
themselves, and as conditioned by their general historical en- 
vironment, religious, social, and cultural (cf. above, pp. 33 ff.). 
We have already seen how, according to Troeltsch, the idea 
of God is given immediately in the religious experience. 
As lying in the depths of the ‘‘ Unconscious,” however, the 
religious person in his naive certainty does not feel the need 
of arguing or of philosophising about it (cf., ¢.g., the purely 
assertorial standpoint of Jesus). The intellectual interest 
gathers round such particular questions as worship and 
religious fellowship, etc., and these in their historical 
environment determine the shape and form of the various 
Christian ideas. This is not to say that Christianity is 
merely a changing mirage of industrial and social history. 
Religion (as Marx) is not to be explained in this way ; 
though intimately bound up in the general bundle of life, 
it has its own inner Dialectic. It grows, not by accretions, 
but by interior organic expansion, like the tree in which 
the birds of the air came to build nests. ‘Troeltsch has 
shown that Jesus, notwithstanding all his historical limita- 
tions, was non-sacramental, priestless, individualistic in 
his religious attitude and thought (cf. Bd. 1, 15 ff.), the 
resultant, not of social movements in his day, but of a 
purely personal religious experience. Nevertheless, Jesus, 
in his central concentration upon the duty of individual 
self-sanctification for the imminent realisation of God’s 
Kingdom upon the earth, called for love to God and love 
to man. This religious ethic of Jesus thus from the start 
involved an ABSOLUTE INDIVIDUALISM and UNIVERSALISM 
sociologically—that is to say, two ethico-social tendencies 
bound up with and encouraged by the fact of Jesus being 
the Leader of the primitive band, and becoming, as the 


Christianity is not to be confined to this or that dogma or creed or institution, 
but is at once a spiritual experience and an activity of love—a Kingdom of 
Heaven within—inspired by the unifying control of the Spirit of Truth over 
the individual and collective conscience of mankind.” 
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Risen One, the central Object of Divine Honours among the 
disciples. Thus theré. naturally and inevitably resulted 
the creation of a Christian religious fellowship, capable of 
taking a Church or a Sect and Mystic formation according 
as the universalistic or individualistic traits were stressed, 
and, as a matter of history, by the interior need of emphasis- 
ing universalism, there first emerged the Sacramentalistic 
Church, which, in modern times, tends to be displaced 
by the emergence of Christian individualism in our in- 
dividualistic civilisation.+ 

Consequently, what we find is that in primitive Chris- 
tianity the veneration of Jesus arose out of the religious 
fellowship, and that from this veneration there arose the 
Dogma of the Deity of Christ. This in turn gave rise to 
the Trinitarian Dogma, which took this form, since the 
Christian idea of God could not be understood polytheistic- 
ally, but only in an Israelitish monotheistic fashion. The 
expressions of the Christian ideas of Christ, the Kingdom 
of God, and Redemption are also very different within the 
three main types which the Christian fellowship may take. 
To the Cuurcuy, ¢.g., Christ is the Redeemer, who effected 
once for all a Redemption in an atoning death, which is 
only now to be received by means of the Mass, the Sacra- 
ment, and the Word, and the Church as the Kingdom of 
Christ is the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of God 
as an historical institution is co-terminous with the Church. 
To the sects, again, Christ is Lord and Lawgiver in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Redemption lies in the future in the 
coming of Christ, who is the proclaimer and inaugurator of 
this (chiliastic) Kingdom of God. ‘To the mystics, on the 
other hand, Christ is an interior spiritual Principle, present 
in every excitation of pious feeling. This was embodied 
historically in Jesus, but can now only be recognised as 
interior, and as fused with the hidden basis of our un- 
conscious life where it coheres with the Logos or world- 
Reason (cf. above, pp. 83 f.). Redemption here is understood 
as a present experience, newly effected, where Christ dies 
daily, in which the soul is united to God, and for which 

1 Cf. H. H. Wendt, Typical Forms of Christianity (1904), 53 ff. 
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Jesus is useful only as a stimulator and symbol. The rule 
of Christ is thus the rule of the Divine Spirit, and there- 
fore the Kingdom of God is entirely within us, something 
essentially greater than any historical Christian fellowship. 
Each type, too, as we shall see more particularly, has its 
own specific orientation towards the social life and problem 
of the world, the Church most of all and the Mystics least 
of all. ‘Troeltsch’s final ecclesiastical outlook is a fusion 
of the best in each type, as we shall indicate in our last 
chapter. With these general observations on the presup- 
positions underlying Troeltsch’s understanding of the 
modern ethico-dogmatic normative content of Christianity, 
we proceed to detail its salient features.4 


(a) The Modern Ethical Normative Content of Christianity 


PAGE 
rt. Relation of religion to morality. Defects of Kantian formalistic 
ethics. Subjective ethics to be supplemented by objective ethics. 
Mundane ethics has its objective values in Family, State, etc., and the 
religious ethic its objective value in the “‘ other-worldly’’ Kingdom 
of God. The ethical task is therefore not merely the determina- 
tion of objective values, but the oF eaeek of both the mundane 
and the religious objective worths ¢ ‘ : e138 


There must thus be no identification of Kant Be Christ. The identifi- 
cation is impossible and stupid. Jesus’ Ethic was religious, and 
socially indifferent, whose essence concerns not the form but the 
content of the moral will. Nor is the Christian Ethic an ethic of 
Redemption, or of Conversion, which Be ee re to the other- 
wise weak moral will. : : 144 

2. The possibilities of ethical Christianity, thus badeaiioadl in idee of 
the modern Social Problem. What that eee is, PEeeny in 
relation to Christianity. How determined . 149 


The traits of the abiding ethical content of Christianity are fee 
ABSOLUTE PERSONALITY, LOVE, NON-EQUALITY, CHARITY, and OTHER- 
WORLDLINESS . : ; : : Bp eri 


The Social Problem finds no sees in the New Pence in 





1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 39 ff., 375 f., 795 f., 851 ff., 967 ff., for the sociological 
Idea of the Gospel, and its involving the three main types of religious ex- 
pression and organisation. Cf. also 112 ff.; also Bd. 1, 7 £., note, 15-33, 58, 
110, 370 ff., 427 ff., 865 ff., 967 ff. ; also Bd. 2, 17 ff., 440 ff., and Die Bedeutung 
Fesu, 25 ff., for fact that Christian dogmas, etc., are sociologically conditioned. 
Cf. Weiss, Fesus im Glauben des Urchristentums ; Christus, Die Anfange des 
Dogmas ; Das Urchristentum. Cf. Royce, The Problem of Christianity (1913), 
vol. i. 200 f., for expressed agreement with Troeltsch here. 
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PAGE 
Christian Socialism or Mysticism, in Catholicism, or in ecclesiastical 
Protestantism, Lutheran or Calvinistic F F ‘ & a YER 


The problem is ‘‘ new,” and so must its solution be. How such 
questions as (1) Church and State, (2) Capitalism, (3) Population, 
are to be dealt with . H 2 e . : ; i 


The new solution is thus no reversal to type, but a creative mastery of 
the present—primarily a harmonisation of Humanism and Religion. 
And the solution or harmonisation is in all circumstances only 
approximately successful for Ja vie est un combat sans fin Z » 165 


156 


1. The significance of Troeltsch in religious philosophy 
is, as we have seen, his championship and emendation of 
Schleiermacher’s conception of religion as a central self- 
determination of the whole personality towards the being 
and essence of reality, as an experienced consciousness of an 
absolute spiritual content and meaning of existence, not 
reducible to morality or to metaphysics. From this 
position, it will at once be obvious that one of Troeltsch’s 
chief difficulties and concerns will be to exhibit the relation 
of morality to religion in such a way as to secure the mystical 
experience of religion from emotional vagueness, and to 
give it ethical quality. We have already seen how Troeltsch 
would secure this end so far as science is concerned (cf. 
above, pp. 52 f., 85 f.). How does he achieve this in the case 
of morality, which he admits is more intimately related to 
religion than science? If, as he says, morality belongs 
to the peripheral or secondary phenomena of religion, what 
is the relation of religion, and especially of Christianity, to 
morality—and to the hierarchy of historical interests and 
institutions, the Family, the State, Industry, Science, and 
Art, which, he affirmed, the moral Idea alone inspires and 
constitutes objective values? What is the relation of Chris- 
tianity to these intrinsically necessary and objective his- 
torical values, in general and in their modern form? In 
particular, is there any justification for the modern Pro- 
testant view of the Christian Ethic as a humanistic ethic, 
as an “immanental ethic of love of one’s neighbour ” merely ? 


Is not this view really a radical and a stupid mutilation of 
Christian Ethics ? 4 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 1 ff., 15 ff., 965 ff. ; Bd. 2, Atheistische Ethik, 525 f., 
Die mod. autonome Ethik, 249 ff., Grundprobleme der Ethik, 552 ff., Das 
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The total answer of Troeltsch to these questions is very 
complex and far-reaching in its implications. In what 
follows, we hope to indicate that for Troeltsch by the use 
of the historico-philosophical method the essential point 
to be brought out is not that morality is the basis of religion, 
but that religion is the basis of morality (cf. above, pp. 81 f.) 
where the Christian ethic appears as a matter of history as the 
highest fusion of morality and religion, in which immanent 
and transcendent, worldly and other-worldly ends find that 
very equilibrium which is in general possible in view of the 
duality of man’s nature as belonging to Nature and to 
ppirit (ef. Bd. 2, 545 f., 670 ff.. Cy. below, pp. 165 f£., 
eet) 

Speaking generally, we may observe that ‘Troeltsch’s 
answer to the above questions takes the form of saying that 
the moral Idea of an ethical Good, absolute, necessary, and 
valuable in itself, stamps the shapeless mass of our physical 
and psychical needs and instincts with the signature of 
objective values. Religion, as we saw, belongs to the whole 
of mind with the closest relation to morality, and therefore 
the decisive thing for the proper understanding of this 
relation is precisely in this, that religion requires, as an 
instinct among others, to be ethicised—that is to say, to 
be raised from a mere private enjoyment and possession to 
something recognised to be obligatory and objectively neces- 
sary. And religion finds this as a sociological phenomenon 
through whose idea of God we experience a transcendent 


reality (cf. above, 70 ff., 79 ff., 106 ff.). Thus, as the moral 


Problem der Askese, 768, 851 ff. (cf. Askese, Index, Bd. 1). Cf. also Polit. 
Ethik u. Christentum, “‘ Gesetz, ethisch,” in Schiele’s Lexikon. Cf. Kaftan, 
Ernst Troeltsch, 35 f., 66 ff.; F. von Hiigel, Studies in the Philosophy of 
Religion; H. R. Mackintosh, Lhe Originality of the Christian Message, 
Lect. v., “‘ The Christian Ethic”; Foster, Christianity in its Modern Ex- 
pression, 190 ff.; Gunn, Modern French Philosophy (1922), chaps. v., vi., and 
vii.; Vermeil, “ La Philos. relig. d’Ernst Troeltsch,” in Rev. d’Hist. et de 
Phil. relig. (1921), ii., 154 ff. ; “‘ Les rapports hist. du Chr. et de la Civilis.,” 
iii., 220 ff., “‘ Le present et l’avenir du christianisme.” 

1 Cf. Jones, A Faith that Enquires, 117 ff., Lects. x.—xii., xx., where it is said 
that “ Morality is Religion in practice, the process of realising its principle, 
and though the relation is intimate, it is never directly identifiable.” 
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Idea of an ethical Good forms the Family out of the sexual 
instinct, the State out ofthe social instinct, the Orders of 
Production and Private property out of the desires for food 
and possessions, Art out of our zsthetic impressions, dis- 
interested Science out of our curiosity and the need for the 
control of our physical and psychical life—so the moral 
Idea forms out of our religious moods and excitations a 
Religion, which consciously and deliberately gathers up the 
whole of life under the fellowship of God. Religion, of 
course, as an independent, non-artificial, mystical experi- 
ence does not arise out of morality, either as the recognition 
of its immanent presupposition or as its sanction and 
guarantee; for in its striving after “ religious” values, 
purity of heart before God, resignation to God, assimilation 
with the Divine, there is exhibited the specific and essential 
obligatory nature of religion. But historically, religion is 
ethicised in a twofold direction, both by the moral Imperative 
moralising the things of religion, and by the highest goal 
and good for the moral will being placed within the fellow- 
ship of the Divine. Morality and religion thus unite in 
the identity of the content of their respective senses of 
obligation, and Christianity, in particular, has its character- 
istic relation to morality precisely in this fact, that for it 
the finite will has its positive Good in union and in fellowship 
with the Transcendent God.! 

From such a point of view, it will be evident that for 
Troeltsch the main interest and problems of ethics do not 
lie on its purely formal side. He agreed generally, it may 
be said, with the Kantian ethic, only he modified its 
formalism, rigorism, and subjectivity by admitting a 
pleasurable element in the absolute Good, and emphasising 
the necessary relation of the moral Idea to historical experi- 
ence precisely as he insisted must be done in the case of 
religion (cf. Bd. 2, 616 ff.). His view is influenced, it may 
further be said, by Schleiermacher, Wundt and Weber. He 
agreed with them in their idea of the ethical development 
of history as a working out of its impulse into the various 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 562 £., 619 ff., 637, 669 ff. ; ‘‘ Glaube,” in Schiele’s 
Lexikon. 
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activities and institutions of social life—the State, the Family, 
Industry, Art, Science, and Religion. He, however, rejected 
Schleiermacher’s too easy Romantic and ecclesiastical unifi- 
cation of morality and religion, and Wundt’s psychological 
naturalism. Morality, like religion, emerges as an historical 
phenomenon out of an original endowment in man. As 
religion necessarily overflows, intellectually into creed, 
emotionally into cult, and volitionally into communal 
organisation, so likewise morality, as the mind’s activity 
in reference to Nature, intellectually appropriates, emotion- 
ally symbolises, and volitionally organises the various forms 
or values of our ethico-social life. This is done in virtue 
of the Divine Immanence in the world, for it is only 
by this fact that we are capable of transforming the 
phenomenal world into a cosmos of thought, and of 
ourselves becoming Moral and Spiritual beings (cf. above, 
78 f.). ‘The various forms of our ethico-social life thus 
constitute, however imperfectly and approximately, the 
objective realisation of a rational system, by which we 
enter and feed upon absolute Good. Thus for Troeltsch 
morality is not at all naturalistic. It is not merely the 
ethic of autonomy. It is rather an ethic of concrete 
objective values, and the religious ethic is likewise such. 
Ethics, thus understood, becomes a type of Eruicat 
Soctotocy which includes religion as an activity occasioned 
by its own specific Object, and so far as the Christian 
ethic is concerned, the question is how it forms itself 
under the influence of the specific, objective, religious 
end, and how the demands arising out of this religious 
end are related to the other ends of life (Bd. 2, 566 ff., 
Oz4, 711). 

Ethics generally, therefore, and Christian ethics in 
particular, cease to be subjective ethics in the narrow sense 
merely (as with Kant and the neo-Kantians), and become 
the doctrine of absolute, objective ends (as Schleiermacher 
has indicated). While the moral idea does indeed concern 
subjective values, both individual and social, which con- 
stitute personality within a kingdom of personalities (as 
Kant said), the Kingdom of God, the matter here is com- 
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paratively simple, as merely involving such quite general 
and abstract questions as the clearness, consistency, and 
strength of the moral sense, which as being in principle 
non-historical and everywhere identical in its character- 
istic traits, does indeed exhibit differences, but no essential 
oppositions. But subjective ethics are in themselves too 
individualistic, and insufficient to constitute concrete, 
objective values, or to resolve their antagonisms and con- 
flicts.1_ They look upon the interests and institutions of 
life as social formations merely which have no essential 
interior worth, and which are therefore, equally with sun, 
moon, and stars, only the natural, non-moral, or morally 
indifferent conditions of our ethical life. These interests 
and institutions do not in themselves constitute independent, 
objective ethical values. 


“ All the windy ways of men 
Are but dust that riseth up 
And is lightly laid again.” 
TENNYSON. 


When, however, as Troeltsch argued, the moral Idea of 
an ethical Good, absolute, necessary, and valuable in itself, is 
more closely analysed and concretely viewed than Kant and 
Herrmann have done, it will be seen that the moral End 
is not merely the formation of ethical personality, but of 
*“‘ supranatural”’ ethical personality, and that the relation 
of the moral Apriori to the moral empirical manifold is not 
to be construed so simply as a relation merely of the moral 
Apriori to a morally indifferent manifold of experience. 
The fact is, that the moral Apriori must be applied to the 
manifold of experience as concretely as Kant endeavoured 
to do with the theoretic Apriori, and as Troeltsch himself 
has done with the religious Apriori; for the manifold of 
experience, as we have seen (cf. above, pp. 66 ff.), is never 
merely contingent, but has its own inherent necessities and 
laws, according to which experience is organised and falls — 
necessarily to the activity of the autonomous moral subject 
into their chief forms of objective values—the Family, the 

1 So, ¢.g., Wundt, Ezhik, vol. ii. 66 f. 
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State, Industry, Science, Art, and Religion. It therefore 
requires both subjective and objective ethics in order to 
apply the necessary moral Idea completely to experience, and 
this Idea is to be exhibited, on the one hand, over against 
the material of experience as the content of our personal 
ethical and social obligation which controls the relation of 
the subject to himself and to others, and, on the other 
hand, in the objective values which are detached from our 
physical and psychical necessities through our own ethical 
activity. 

Consequently, in the judgment of Troeltsch, right and 
necessary as subjective ethics are, they are absolutely 
helpless in keeping the values or ends, which the moral Idea 
forms out of our instincts and needs, from degeneracy into 
mere enjoyment, into mere private luxuries, or from being 
taken in a purely eudemonistic or evolutionary way. ‘They 
are powerless in preventing the Family from degenerating into 
a merely regulated sexual enjoyment, a vulgar convenience, 
or a legal fiction for security in property; the State from 
falling into a police safeguard for the protection of property 
or from becoming a field for Honours’ hunting ; the Co-opera- 
tive Economic Order from sinking into a brutal competitive 
struggle and ascramble for gold; Art from declining into an 
amusement and mere caprice; Science from deteriorating 
into a mere pastime and a vanity; Religion from dwindling 
into a debauchery of emotionalism and into a matter of 
bitter controversy. ‘This degeneracy is only to be avoided 
by the recognition, as already indicated, that these ends 
share in the character of what is intrinsically necessary, as 
ethically valuable, and that they are the means for the 
development of “ supranatural” spiritual personality. 
They are not natural products, for they stand in opposition 
to natural egoism, indolence, and sensuality ; nor are they 
merely eudemonistic values, for they are felt to be ideally 
valuable, whose worth and constraint flow from their 
objective necessity. That is to say, they must be designated 
objective worths, each with its own historical evolution, 
in which it discloses its essence and vital conditions; and 
as such, their articulation into a concrete system of values 
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is our primary and perpetual problem, because our ethical 
task is approximately successful only in our changing 
human situations. 

And finally, in this articulation, there will emerge the 
highest, last, and most difficult of our ethical problems— 
the adjustment of the intramundane ends with the other- 
worldly religious end. The antagonism and tension are 
not to be sublimated after the manner of Schleiermacher ; 
rather they must be abidingly felt,1 where peace, if it is to 
subsist at all, can only do so at the heart of endless agitation. 
And so, if subjective ethics have their place, while these 
with objective ethics together represent the complete 
application of the necessary moral Idea to experience, the 
latter, unlike the former, as dealing with values which have 
their being and struggle and growth within the warp and 
woof of the historical process of development, is confronted 
with the most serious, difficult, and complicated antag- 
onisms and problems. The individual may selfishly concern 
himself solely with subjective ethical values and with 
religious values, but it is only when the moral Idea and 
Religion are out upon the field of history at work, alterna- 
tively repelling and attracting each other it may be, that 
they are in their agreements, contrasts, and antagonisms 
most vital and fruitful. The religious end, unrelated to 
the world, narrows or darkens or reduces morality to a 
Utopia, while the intramundane ends, without relation to 
an all-embracing and self-determining religious end, become 
flat and aimless. ‘The eschatological accent must thus be 
heard in all mundane morality ; there is an ethic sub specie 
temporis, and an ethic sub specie eternitatis, and their 
equilibrium is the task set before our religious and ethical 
activity and insight. 

As it is therefore not possible to take the Kantian 
formalistic ethic (subjective ethics) as covering the whole 
sphere of our experience, so it is less possible to identify it 
with the Christian ethical ideal, as Herrmann and others 
attempt to do. ‘Troeltsch, on the general grounds just re- 


1 Cf. Paulsen, System of Ethics, 60. 
2 Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 566 f., 619 ff., 624 ff.; also Bd. 3, 851 ff. 
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ferred to, argued that the peculiarity of religion lies in its 
renunciation of purely intramundane social ideals, and not 
in the mere transference of the latter into the transcendent 
region. The movement is not from below upwards, but 
rather from above downwards. So, for example, was it in 
the case of Jesus. Jesus in a naively realistic way proclaimed 
the imminence of such a Kingdom of God, interior and 
other-worldly, and exclusively concentrated upon the pre- 
paration of the individual soul for this great event. ‘The 
moral demand of such a preparation is a demand for self- 
sanctification—an interior preparation and choice of an 
infinite objective Good in expectant self-surrender to God, 
who has in sheer Grace called the soul to sonship with Him- 
self. A fundamental trait, therefore, of the ethic of Jesus is 
the idea of absolute Individualism, which, however, is only 
attainable in a fellowship with God, in whom all earthly 
differences disappear, and as such points to a fellowship of 
love in which the individual lives with others in the spirit 
of God as holy Love and Grace, thus logically involving an 
absolute Universalism. In these two traits, the basis and 
significance of the Gospel’s ‘‘ brotherly love” and “ love 
of one’s neighbour ” are to be found, as well as the reason 
why the ethic of the Gospel cannot be limited merely to 
the form of the moral will or motive. The central fact in 
the moral will here is the Idea of God, who offers to men 
His great gift of Grace in the Kingdom of God. The 
Kingdom thus proclaimed, and for which men are urged by 
Jesus to prepare themselves in this interior way, necessarily 
gives rise to a purely religious society within the ordinary 
social structure. ‘The latter, however, is not looked upon 
as absolutely evil, but as a mixture of both evil and good, 
with its dangers, if also advantages, to the religious life. 
Jesus does not deal with life ascetically. His ethic is not 
ascetic, but rather “ heroic,” and this heroism is modified, 
not by any compromises with the claims of the world’s 
interests, but by the tenderness begotten in the soul’s 
confidence in God and faith in His forgiveness. Herein 
is the root of the attitude of Jesus to the State, Society, 
and the Family. ‘There is nothing about the State, for the 
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Kingdom of God is not political, i.e. Jewish, but religious, 
i.¢., the rule of God in the world about to be inaugurated. 
The tasks of life, again, are to be done without the corrosion 
of to-morrow’s cares, and all the hardships, failures, and 
poverty of life are to be graciously mitigated by an active 
religious love, and received as the Divine means of grace 
for the soul’s salvation. The Family, too, though more 
intimately related to the individualistic and universalistic 
traits of Jesus’ preaching, with its consequent demand for 
the indissolubility of marriage and for sexual self-control 
therein, is sublimated in the coming Heavenly Kingdom, 
where humankind are sexless, as well as in those cases where 
men must become eunuchs either for their own salvation 
or for the sake of the Kingdom of God. ‘There is thus, in 
fact, no programme of social renewal in the Gospel, but 
only a demand within the relationships of the present world 
to prepare oneself as a member of a purely religious fellow- 
ship of love by personal self-sanctification for the imminent 
coming of the Kingdom of God, which is the inauguration of 
a new social order which has nothing to do with the State, 
Society, or the Family. Its details are entirely God’s affair ; 
what man has to do is to prepare himself for this transcendent 
gift of the Kingdom, when God’s rule will be perfectly 
realised upon the earth and the demons completely 
overthrown.! 

Consequently, in the judgment of Troeltsch, it is impos- 
sible to identify the Kantian formalistic ethic with the 
Christian ideal. Both the identification and the conse- 
quences drawn from it are entirely illegitimate. Historically, 
the identification is impossible ; for while Jesus did undoubt- 
edly, in His opposition to the religious formalism of His day, 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 15 ff., 35 ff. 48 £.; Bd. 2,634. Cf. articles in Ency. 
Biblica: “‘ Messiah,” sect. 8, by Cheyne; “Eschatology,” sects. 82 ff., by 
Charles ; and “Sermon on the Mount,” sects. §, col. 4379, note 1, and sect. 10, 
col. 4383, note 6, by Moffatt. Cf. H. W. Robinson, The Christian Doctrine 
of Man, 80 ff., agreeing generally with Troeltsch’s ideas of place of “ social 
renewal,” “ Kingdom of God,” 1.e. His kingly rule, and “ Eschatology ” in 
Jesus’ mind. Cf. 80, 90 f., 96, where Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum, 653, 
642 (so Troeltsch), and Bruce, The Kingdom of God, 132 ff., are followed. 
Cf. Moffatt, The Approach to the New Testament (1921), 206 ff. 
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prelate the need and value of the spirit of interior liberty, 
the Kingdom of God was for Him, as we have just indicated, 
quite decisively the concrete and objective all- determining 
Good and End of life. ‘The Kingdom of God is thus not to 
be identified with the moral Idea, nor is it in any way 
identical with the modern Ritschlian abstraction, as the 
union of all men by means of their common recognition 
of the law of autonomy, as planted in the heart by God. 
Jesus was not the preacher of moral autonomy, and brotherly 
love was not the consequence of this autonomy; for 
Jesus’ “ brotherly love” was not philanthropic, nor simply 
ethical, but religious (Bd. 2, 251 f., 590, 621, 626). The 
Kingdom of God is for Him entirely religious and tran- 
scendent ; it is a wonderful gift of God, something thor- 
oughly objective, whose religio-transcendent character in- 
heres in its being absolutely a great act of Grace on the part 
of God. The eschatological accent is thus all-controlling, 
and it must remain so in Christian Ethics as its ground of 
objectivity, and it is here, according to Troeltsch, that the 
ethics of pre-Reformation Catholicism and of Luther are 
vastly superior to that stupid and violent perversion which 
modern Protestantism has achieved by its reduction of 
Christian Ethics to a purely humanistic or immanental 
level. The eschatological accent is cardinal to Christianity, 
and must be retained by us, though not in Jesus’ form. 
The form it took in His mind, as expressing in grandiose 
fashion the supreme value of the religious End, was tem- 
poral, and explains the relative indifference of the primitive 
gospel to the concerns of this world, its art, its nae 
its politics, and the whole range of its interests.1 If, 
however, the expectation of the immediate coming of the 
Kingdom of God be set aside (as it actually has been and 
must be), the essence of Christian Ethics for us, flowing 
from the most characteristic traits of the ethics ‘of Jesus, 
as belonging to the content and not to the form of the moral 
will, becomes a creative self-surrender of the human will 
to the living God, who has positive ends of immeasurable 


1 Indifferent, not alien, to Jesus. Art, ¢.g., celebrates its naivest triumphs in 
His parables (Bd. 2, 635). Cf. Glover, Fesus in the Experience of Men, 254 f. 
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progress for this world_as an enduring field for work. So it 
is that the essential ethical content (eschatological) of the 
Gospel (which finds expression, not in Jesus’ words on 
the Golden Rule (Matt. vii. 12), but in His words on 
loving God and man (Matt. xxii. 37-40)) thus creatively 
appropriated by us is not something self-evident and ready- 
made, but a vital problem constantly requiring to be re- 
formulated by us in our changing historical environments.’ 
If Troeltsch was thus emphatic in his contention that the 
Christian Ideal is not to be identified with the moral Idea, 
he was still more emphatic that the Christian Ethic is not 
an ethic of Redemption, which supplies power to the other- 
wise weak moral will. Redemption is not the specific 
characteristic of Christianity, since Redemption belongs, 
in fact, to all religions as such. Redemption is something 
secondary, something which is derived from the fundamental 
and primary thought, the thought of God as Grace, and of 
the objective religious End. ‘This can only be denied by 
the rejection of the insight of comparative religion, and 
by the illegitimate subordination of religion to morality 
after the manner of the Kantian subjective ethic in its 
basing of Dogmatics upon such a morality. If, however, 
following the lead of such men as Hamann, Herder, Jacobi, 
Schleiermacher, De Wette, and Hegel, we make bold to 
stress the fact that religion and morality are two distinct 
magnitudes, two specifically independent and objective 
values of civilisation whose relation to and unity with 
each other are purely alogical, factual, or vital, it will be 
evident that the redemptive trait is not distinctive of the 
Christian Ethic. To Herrmann, faith in the Christian 
moral principle was itself Redemption, where Conversion 
and Justification are nothing more nor less than the arising 
of this faith. According to Troeltsch, Redemption results 
from faith in the Almighty Father as such, where faith is 
a trust in and a surrender to a reality grasped in thought, 
which yields an experience whose very nerve is hope. Even 
for Jesus, Redemption lay at the end in the coming of the 
Kingdom of God; nevertheless, His tone and temper are 
1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 634 £., 637 ff. ; Bd. 1, 36, 38. 
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so serene that the atmosphere of joy, the certainty of God, 
and of the forgiveness of sins in His words constitute them, 
not rules, but power and life. Redemption is thus not the 
decisive factor in Christian Ethics; it can only become so, 
as it has indeed become, by the transference of the accent 
from the content of the Gospel of Jesus to His Person and 
to religious rites and institutions. Redemption was pro- 
spective to Jesus, and we should too so view it. It is not 
purely an ethical thought (as alleged), but the idea of a 
redemption from finitude itself, and also from sin, unrest, 
and impurity of heart, and it is to be looked forward to 
as the amazing gift of God, in whose love and power as 
Father we expectantly trust.t 

2. In the light of these general considerations, we are 
now better able to indicate and to understand the mind 
of Troeltsch with reference to the modern possibilities of 
Christianity as it is confronted with its specific modern 
problem. The problem is “new.” It is occasioned, as 
we have already indicated, by the advent of modern capital- 
istic, industrial society, with all the stupendous ranges of 
its scientific but dehumanising technique, its licentious rich 
and its servile and brutalised proletariat, and by the advent of 
the modern gigantic militaristic and imperialistic States with 
their huge,quickly growing populations.” ‘The problem is thus 
a “social problem,” and consequently, if we are to understand 
the precise relation of Christianity to the problem, we must 
very carefully define what we mean by the word “ social.” 

In casting about for a satisfactory definition, Troeltsch 
observed that the social problem is with us to-day, because 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 639 ff., 648 f.; Bd. 1, 16, 35 ff.; ‘ Erlésung,” iii., 
and “Glaube,” in Schiele’s Lexikon. Cf. Mackintosh, The Originality of the 
Christian Message, 179, on Christianity as not being a Religion of Hope; 
H. A. A. Kennedy, St Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things, on “ Hope,” 
p- 10 f. and Index; Sidgwick, History of Ethics, 117, 127, 130. 

2 Cf. Cunningham, Western Civilisation, vol. ii., Introd., bk. v., 
“ Nationalities,” chap. i. “Secularisation” ; chap. il. “The Intervention 
of Capital”; bk. vr., “The Expansion of Western Civilisation,” chap. i. 
“The Industrial Revolution,” also chap. ii. Cf. Kidd, Social Evolution, 
pp. 128-204; also his Principles of Western Civilisation; Spengler, Der 
Uniergang des Abendlendes. 
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the State has become in modern times a legal institution 
purely, concerning itself very little, if any, with moral and 
spiritual questions, except in so far as they disturb legal 
relations.1 The event of capital importance in modern 
Europe was the achievement of the secularisation of life 
and of the State with a eudemonistic and purely utilitarian 
ethic derived from Stoic sources in the deliberate repudiation 
of the Medizval-Catholic ideal of life, and the fact that the 
modern State is now of such a nature gives the word “ social” 
or “society”? its proper meaning. ‘The words refer to 
those relations and interests, primarily economic, which 
are in root non-political, but sociologically of great politi- 
cal significance. The modern “ social” problem is thus, to 
Troeltsch, a problem of the relation of the State to these 
other non-political associations. From the point of view 
of Christianity, however, the problem is quite decisively 
something else. It is here a problem of its relation, as a 
society, both to the State and to Society as defined, since 
these are the most powerful worldly organisations standing 
in opposition to the other-worldly Christian fellowship. 
Thus the question arises how far the latter can assimilate 
the former to itself, or decisively control them. This it is 
capable of doing, since, as we have already seen, Christianity 
naturally and inevitably takes communal shape, and there- 
fore has implied and exhibited from the very outset a doc- 
trine at once of the State and of Society, and of the Family, 
which is the presupposition of both. To determine the 
sociological doctrine and power of Christianity, Troeltsch 
applied himself to studies which he has gathered up in the 
first volume of his collected writings (Die Soziallehren, etc.). 
As the sociological doctrine receives its power and content 
(cf. above, pp. 111 f.) from the thought and life of historical 
Christianity, Troeltsch worked through this material 
to a theory of the attitude of the Christian religion both 
to the State and to Society. His procedure here has been, 
first, the determination of the specific sociological signi- 
ficance of the Gospel, its historical expression and organisa- 

1 Cf. Bluntschli, Theory of the State, for contrast between ancient and 
modern conception, 55-57. Cf. Korkunov, Theory of Law (1909), sects. 37 ff. 
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tion, the relation of the sociological forms of historical 
Christianity to and their respective effects upon the 
“social,” that is, the State, economic organisation and 
activity, and the family, and finally, the exhibition of how 
far an interior unification of the whole of life was achieved. 
The reader must refer to the magnificent volume itself to 
see how the Sociological Idea of Christianity has externalised 
itself in the three types of religious fellowship in its com- 
merce with history—the Church, the Sects, and the 
Mystics, and how far in medieval Catholicism and in the 
older ecclesiastical Protestantism a unification of the whole 
of life was attained, at least in ideal and in theory. All 
that is possible here is a brief description of what Troeltsch 
offers for the cure of our modern worldliness, the mitiga- 
tion, if not banishment, of the brutality of our merely 
animal existence, the easing, if not unification, of our deeply 
disordered, divided, and unhappy life.? 

Perhaps it would be better at this point, before passing 
to details, to indicate the general principles which Troeltsch 
has extracted from a consideration of historical Christianity 
(according to his methodology, as explained on pp. 45 f., 
111 f., above), and offered as sufficiently adequate to enable 
us to reach a proper understanding and refashioning of our 
situation, a pole-star for the present and for the future. 
The glories of his constellation, as he tells us, in the unique 
abiding ethical content of Christianity are five. 

In the first place, the Christian ethical sense (ethos) 
alone, as rooted in personalistic Theism, possesses a meta- 
physical conception of individual personality, which is 
proof against all naturalism and pessimism. Only in the 
unity of the human will and life with God is personality 
raised above all finitude and enabled to defy it. Without 
this support every individualism collapses. 

Secondly, the Christian ethical sense, alone as rooted in 
the conception of an all-inclusive and unifying Divine Love, 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 1-15, 965 ff.; Bd. 2, 552 ff., 835 ff.; Bartlet and 
Carlyle, Christianity in History: A Study of Religious Development (1917). A 
thoroughly good book, tracing in five parts the individual and social 
expressions of the Christian spirit in history. 
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possesses a truly unshatterable Socialism. Only within this 
Love are the natural “brutalities, the pride and selfishness 
of man overcome, and all his intramundane ends given a 
religious, i.e. a metaphysical, and therefore an indestructible 
basis (cf. above, pp. 76 ff.). 

Thirdly, the Christian ethical sense alone overcomes the 
problem of Equality and Inequality, since it neither glorifies 
power nor the accident of birth, nor does violence to reality 
like the doctrine of Equality. It gives, as we saw, no justifica- 
tion to the fusion of Christian brotherly love with the 
principle of equality as the social principle in general, as in 
St Simon. It recognises the varieties of social position, and 
of the powers and abilities of men as ordained by the 
inscrutable Will of God, which the interior upbuilding of 
personality and the feeling of mutual obligation transforms 
into an ethical cosmos. ‘The ethical worths of voluntary 
association and of subordination on the one side, and the 
ethical worths of mutual care and responsibility on the 
other, place every person in relations where he can and ought 
to transform the natural distinctions into ethical worths of 
reciprocal acknowledgment, of trust and care. 

Fourthly, the Christian ethical sense, in virtue of its 
estimation of personality and love, produces Charity—a 
quality which no social organisation can entirely dispense 
with, be it ever so just and rational, because within it there 
are always incalculable sufferings, needs, and maladies. 
Charity has sprung out of the Christian spirit, and can only 
persist by its means. It is a great and noble thing, not- 
withstanding its many grievous human perversions. 

And finally, the Christian ethical sense sets before all our 
life and striving a goal which lies beyond all the relativities 
of earthly life, and in relation to which everything else 
represents only approximate values. The conviction of a 
future Kingdom of God, which is really nothing else than 
the thought of the final realisation of the Absolute, does not, 
as short-sighted opponents maintain, depreciate the world 
and its interests. On the contrary, it braces the developing 
soul throughout its. whole course, inspiring it with the 
certainty of the ultimate significance of all its striving. 
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All essential Christian asceticism, which does not deny the 
world though delivering us from its bondage, is at once 
the source of all strenuous ac ri y and confidence that life 
is really worth while. social Utopias then become 
superfluous, and in the bracing air of Other-worldliness the 
despair and scepticism, ‘which so readily affect the finer 
spirits of to-day in face of the obvious impossibility of 
the complete realisation of our earthly social ideals, are 
altogether transcended. The world to come is indeed the 
power of the world that now is.4 

As the central (social) problem for Christian Ethics 
concerns the relations of the objective religious end to the 
other objective ends of life, their harmonisation, or adjust- 
ment, it will be evident that the mere statement of the 
problem in all its complexity and newness puts many of 
the proposed solutions of to-day out of court. ‘They are of 
little use in face of the facts that both types of objective 
ends now recognise themselves, as never before in our 
-human history, as equally absolute and independent, and 
that the intramundane ends are so perplexing and degrading 
in their difficulties and results, while both ends, the religious 
and the worldly, under the influence of the exaggerated 
individualism of the modern world, confront one another, 
blatantly antagonistic or supremely apathetic. Who shall 
deliver us from these hostilities and contradictions ? 

First of all, for the solution of this central problem, 
there is, as we saw, no direct help to be had from the New 
Testament, and that not because of any preconceived 









1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, Der bleibende ethische Gehalt, 977 ff.; Bd. 2, Das 
Problem der Askese, 851 ff., also 550. Cf. Galloway, The Idea of Immortality 
(1919), 170 £.; cf. 149 f., a defence of “ Other-worldliness ” as necessary to 
justify the world as a moral cosmos, against Bosanquet, Essays and Addresses, 
98 ; Paulsen, System of Ethics,440. Cf. Henderson, Life of Meredith, 192 ff., on 
Meredith’s great aversion to “ Other-worldliness.” Cf. von Hiigel, in Eternal 
Life; Cunningham, Western Civilisation, vol. i. 8 £. ; Kidd, Social Evolution, 
136 f., 163 f.; Wobbermin, Christian Belief in God, on basal significance of 
Das Fenseits, 7 £., 35 £., 120 £., 136, 146 f., in Nietzsche, in Kant, as root of 
Idea of God, as implying, in our relation of subordination to it, the ethical 
Personality of God, as that through which we now enter and feed upon the 
world of absolute reality. 
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theory, but because of the simple fact that there is nothing 
in the Gospel of Jesus which directly bears on our situation. 
There is no basis, ¢.g., for the Quaker pacifism of Dr Cadoux. 
There is no justification, ¢.g., for the plea of Dr Hutton 
that Jesus had a formula of faith and a social method.? 
These views are born out of a radical misunderstanding of 
the Primitive Gospel. 

The Christian Mystic as a matter of course abandons 
all hope of a solution. Subjective ethics are, as we saw, 
equally helpless, especially in their present-day Ritschlian 
dress. Likewise, the social ideals of the Reformation 
Chiliastic Sects are mere child’s play, and these, while 
honourable and noble in their modern form as a radical 
world-enduring Christian socialism, are equally Utopian. 

The Churches too, according to Troeltsch, both Catholic 
and Protestant, are exhausted, their respective types of 
social philosophy being unable to meet or cope with the 
modern situation. It is a conceit of the Protestant that 
Catholicism is pathological; but this is equally true of 
Protestantism with all its pretence, and it is nothing short 
of self-deception to suppose that the latter is identical 
with the modern spirit. Indeed, Catholicism is in some 
respects more vital and elastic than Protestantism,* and for 
this reason Troeltsch was very sympathetic towards and 
appreciative of Catholic Modernism. Catholicism has a 
future if only this movement gets some official encour- 
agement! As it is, compared with the barrenness, the ab- 
stractions, the intolerance, and schismatic tendencies of 


1 Cf. Cadoux, The Guidance of Fesus for To-day (1920). 

2 Cf. Hutton, The Proposal of Fesus (1919). 

3 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, Der Christl. Sozialismus, 844 ff., of which it is said: 
“‘Es ist das alte grosse Sektenideal. Es ist nur der ins Menschliche und 
Verstandige iibersetzte chiliastische Glaube. Es ist der Gedanke des 
kompromisslosen Christentums,”’ 845; and of Tolstoi’s ideal: ‘Es ist das alte 
christlich-radikale Ideal ohne auf apokalyptische Gewalt ruriickzugreifen, 
aber auch ohne den modernen technischen Rationalismus zu Hilfe zu 
nehmen,” 847. Cf. Brown, The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation 
(1911), on Tolstoi and “ Anarchy,” 1 ff. 

4 Cf. Bryce, Studies in History and Furisprudence (1901), vol. ii. 15, 31 £., 
on Protestantism’s weakness in evoking ‘“‘ Obedience.” 
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Protestantism, Catholicism makes a greater appeal to the 
average mortal with its symbolic worship, its authority, 
its unity, and its tolerance of popular religious movements 
in faith-healing and the like. It “thoroughly under- 
stands,’ as Macaulay has said, “ what no other Church 
has ever understood, how to deal with enthusiasts.”? But 
whatever the respective merits of Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism may be, they are really exhausted, antiquated, 
unwilling to consider, or incapable of seeing the modern 
problem.t What Catholicism desires is partly impossible 
owing to its weakened religious powers, as well as to its 
distasteful pagan Sacramentalism, its attempt to subordinate 
the political to the ecclesiastical, and its interference with 
conscience. It is not otherwise with ascetic Protestantism 2 
(1.e. the neo-Calvinistic type as influenced both by the 
Sects and the Pietists in contradistinction to the Lutheran 
type); it is no longer able to organise life religiously. 
Many of the things which Calvinism and neo-Calvinism 
encouraged and justified by its ethico-religious philosophy— 
as, é.g., individualism, commerce, finance, and the capital- 
istic spirit (not the system)—have led not merely to an 
entanglement of the social problem,? but to the emancipa- 
tion of the modern spirit from religious control altogether. 
Thus, what we have to-day is a world with all its interests 
and pursuits largely weaned from the ethico-religious 
feeding-bottle of its Protestant foster-mother, and on 
the one hand dominated and cursed by a utilitarianism 
and naturalism, indifferent or hostile to religion, and on 
the other hand so self-confident in its independent social, 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, ¢.g., 50, 67, 46 f., 118, 137. Cf. above, pp. 35 f. 

2 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, Der asketische Protestantismus, 793 f., 962 ff., 984 f., 
e.g.3; also Protestantism and Progress, 80, 127 ff. By the fusion of neo- 
Calvinism with the Pietistic Sects: ‘“‘So wuchsen sie zusammen zu einer 
Gesamtmacht, die man im Unterschiede von dem weicheren lasslicheren und 
prinziploseren Luthertum den ‘asketischen Protestantismus’ genannt hat. 
Man kénne sie auch den individualischen und aktiven Heiligungs- 
Protestantismus nennen, wenn diese Bezeichung nicht zu umstdndlich 
wire,” 793. 

3 Cf. Andrews, ‘“‘ The Social Principles and Effects of the Reformation,” 
335 ff., in Christ and Civilisation, by Garvie and others (1910). 
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scientific, and philosophic achievements, that it has little 
if any patience with: the old ecclesiastical ethico-religious 
philosophy. In such a world, if Christianity is now to be 
of any use, it must make a fresh contribution in full view 
of the actual situation with its incontestably valuable 
elements, and its equally tremendously terrible dangers. 

We thus stand in a new situation with new problems 
clamouring for new solutions. What, then, did Troeltsch 
offer, we may ask, by way of a fresh orientation of Christian 
thought and life for the reconciliation of the conflict of 
Christianity and modern individualistic civilisation? We 
may answer this question by a brief reference to the following 
points: (1) Church and State, (z) Capitalism, and (3) 
Population. 

(1) Church and State-—This question is, as has already 
been said, a modern one. Although the State in ancient 
‘times was always far more than a purely legal institution, 
the Christian religion took no direct interest in it. ‘The 
Gospel had no programme of social renewal, and every 
transformation of the primitive community into the 
ecclesiastical system of Catholicism was not prompted by 
any interest in social reform. Christianity from the start 
developed from within, throwing off her sociological 
formations, so to speak, according to her own interior 
nature and necessities. ‘There never was any thought of 
a Christian transformation of the State right up to the 
Reformation, notwithstanding Constantine and Catholicism. 
Church and State simply existed side by side, even if the 
former stood for the highest type of life, the mystic, as the 
crown of the purely natural social life. It was only with 
the advent of Protestantism, especially in Calvinism, that 
social reform, the deliberate and direct Christianisation 
of the State, was thought of and attempted. In the seven- 
teenth century, however, the Temporal and the Spiritual 
began to be sharply separated. Gradually, in the increasing 
secularisation of life, the Church was drawn into the region 
of mere legal “clubdom,” and a new mundane ethic, 
eudemonistic and utilitarian, confidently assumed its 
independent power and right to deal with all earthly 
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concerns. And so, whereas in Catholicism and in the 
earlier quasi-Catholic Protestantism, State and Church 
were the conjugal organs of the Corpus Christianum, the 
relationship between them to-day, flowing from the great 
achievement of the modern world, in its conflict with 
Medizvalism, in the secularising of the State, is thought of 
mostly in such a way as to reduce the Church to a mere 
“ corporation,” a voluntary association among others, and 
recognised as such by the absolutely sovereign State. 
Looking at the question of the relation of Church and 
State from the foregoing historical standpoint, Troeltsch 
observes that our answer is dependent ultimately upon the 
view we hold of truth. We may think of an eternal truth 
supernaturally given to man and preserved within a universal 
Church, or we may think of aspects of truth exhibited by 
a variety of Churches. The former idea of truth will 
not bear examination, and consequently a universal Church 
(Catholic or Protestant) assuming absolute jurisdiction over 
all the institutions of civilisation is no longer possible. 
The latter idea of truth is more adequate, but the Free 
Churchism which it favours, if carried out to its utmost 
limit, involves an absolute separation of Church and State 
which really does nothing to overcome the conflict between 
them. There is either a virtual control of public life by 
religion, as in America; or the removal of the conflict to 
_ the arena of the schools, as in France; or, what is worst of 
all, the flight of religion to the region of private whim. 
A via media, however, may be found, Troeltsch argues by 
his view of truth, as at once absolute and relative (cf. above, 
pp- 80 f., 87 f.), which will include the best elements of 
the Catholic and the Free Church solutions, and of modern 
political thought in a fruitful reconciliation. Here the 
Universalism of Christianity, the modern equivalent of the 
old ecclesiastical Universalism, joins hands with modern 
individualism, for every personal judgment about Chris- 
tianity resulting from a conscientious survey of the religious 
values of history vindicates the supremacy of Christianity. 
The modern State can therefore quite well interest itself 
in the scientific study of Christianity, not only as a value 
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of civilisation, but also as its highest. The State must, 
however, give free play*to the manifold activities and expres- 
sions of the religious life. Whether there are many Free 
Churches, or one national Free Church hospitable enough 
for all varieties of religious thought and life, Christianity 
and the Church are not and cannot be related to politics in 
any direct way. ‘They are radically different. ‘The State 
is a form of the natural life, Christianity is essentially 
religious, and the ethic of the one is not the ethic of the 
other. Moreover, as the conception of the State as a purely 
legal institution affords no basis for a political ethic, and 
as the national idea of the State offers no sufficient ground 
either, Christianity is against both, and is hostile to the 
Socialistic Ideal. Since to Troeltsch Liberalism is now 
entirely exhausted, only Democracy and Conservatism yield 
a political ethic, and may therefore be related to Christianity. 
But if Democracy and Conservatism as respectively repre- 
sentative of the principles of Liberty and Authority may 
invoke the help of Christianity, Christianity cannot be 
exclusively claimed for or reduced to either of them. It is 
absolutely impossible to deduce a political ethic immediately 
and essentially from Christianity, z.¢. from its central thought 
of the realisation of human personality by the Love of God, 
but Christianity can and ought to make its influence in- 
directly and forcefully felt upon politics. “‘ No achievement 
of personality without an articulation into aristocratic 
Orders, no aristocratic Orders without service to the worth 
of personality—that is the formula of a political disposition 
inspired by Christianity.” On the one hand, it is the 
Church’s task to develop such a disposition, and on the 
other hand, it is the State’s privilege in the pursuit of its 
specific concerns to use this disposition in the reconciliation 
of Liberty and Authority, of Democracy and Aristocracy.} 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Trennung von Staat und Kirche; Politische Ethtk 
und Christentum, Bd. 2, 54, 68-98, 184 f. Cf. W. P. Paterson, Social Evils 
and Problems (1918, Church of Scotland), “'The Ethical Mission of the 
Church,” where Professor Paterson remarks (25 f.) that the policy of the 
Church in regard to social evils and problems must always rest upon some 
general theory of Church and State, their reciprocal relations, the vocation 
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(2) Capitalism—In face of the obviously calamitous 
results and inherent dangers of capitalism, there are many 
cries that the system is essentially immoral, subversive to 
the State, and radically inconsistent with Christianity. 
Thus we have the socialistic demand that capitalism should 
forthwith be destroyed, the charge of Catholicism that it 
is the inevitable and iniquitous result of Protestantism, 
and the many insistent calls to return to the pre-Industrial 
or even pre-Reformation Period, where life was neither 
secularised nor commercialised. 

While he was fully alive to the evils of the capitalistic 
system, Troeltsch was not, however, prepared to say that 
capitalism was immoral or anti-Christian. Capitalism 
cannot be essentially immoral, for it is rooted in the natural 
inequalities of men, physical and psychical, and in their 
desires for food and possessions, and all these relationships 
and needs the moral Idea articulates into the objective value 
of the Co-operative Economic Order. Nor is capitalism 
anti-Christian, for as a matter of history it can be shown 
to be essentially related to and involved in Christianity. 
Following Weber! to a large extent, Troeltsch argued 
that the capitalistic system implies a definite mental and 
of the Church, and the function of the State. That is true. Every student 
of political philosophy knows that the conception of the essentially social 
nature of the good as taught by Plato and Aristotle was lost through the 
influence of the Stoic ex nature and the external authority of Super- 
naturalistic Christianity, and was not recovered until Hegel. Only with 
the advent of the second phase of the modern world in the eighteenth 
century, whose chief characteristic was the influence of ideas (Nationality, 
Liberty, Humanity) (cf., ¢.g., Stubbs, Lectures on Medieval and Modern 
History), did ethical and political questions again begin to be approached 
in the Greek spirit and point of view. As the older theories of ecclesiastical 
polity were for the most part conditioned by the prevailing political 
theories, as by the Contractualists and the Utilitarians (cf. Sidgwick, Elements 
of Politics, chaps. xii. and xxviii., and Paterson, 26 f.), so perhaps the fruitful 
line of to-day is that suggested by Gierke and others. The work of Dr Figgis 
is a case in point, Churches in the Modern State (1913). Cf. “ The Religious 
Contribution of the Middle Ages,” by Jenkins, in Medieval Contributions to 
Modern Civilisation (1921), 42 ff., with references. Cf. below, pp. 243 f. 

1 Cf. Weber, “ Die protestant. Ethik u. der Geist des Kapitalismus,” in 
Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft u. Sozialpolittk, xx., Xxi., XXX., ¥xxi., now in his 
Ges. Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie, Bd. 1 (1920). 
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spiritual background. The spirit of capitalism cannot have 
arisen simply as a necessary result of industrial inventions, 
discoveries, and commercial gains. As the system flourishes 
mostly in Calvinistic countries, it is natural to suppose 
that the spirit of capitalism is intimately related to the 
ethico-religious teaching of Calvinism. And, as a matter 
of fact, itis. Luther personally, as inclining more to the 
old Catholicism than Calvin (cf. above, pp. 33 f.), was dead 
against all commercial and financial operations. Calvin, on 
the other hand, looked with favour upon these things, and 
Troeltsch traces this difference between the Reformers to 
a distinction in their respective conceptions of personality. 
Luther’s was quietistic, Calvin’s was “‘ heroic” or activistic, 
which, as flowing from Calvin’s interest in Predestination, 
yielded the idea of every life having a Divine mission in the 
world and inculcated the duty of self-devotion to work 
and gain, production for production’s sake as the Will of 
God for every man. Thus encouraged and justified, the 
spirit of capitalism resulted in the capitalistic system, 
which now stands, however, upon other ethical, and some 
would say immoral foundations. Nevertheless, the insight 
of Calvin was not an illusion, for the relation between 
‘Christianity and capitalism is not accidental, but organic, 
intrinsically essential. 

This thesis of Troeltsch has been ridiculed. It may be 
said, however, that it has considerable justification in the 
fact that religious revivals (e.g. the Hebraic of the eighth 
century, the Greek of the seventh, the Christian of the 
first, the Puritan of the seventeenth, the Methodist 
of the eighteenth)1 invariably precede and indirectly 
help to straighten out tangled political, economic, and 
social situations, and give a fillip to progress generally. 
But that apart, there is little doubt that Troeltsch has 


1 Cf. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth (1911), 103 ff.; Mackenzie, 
An Introduction to Social Philosophy, 77; Cunningham, Western Civilisation, 
vol. ii. 7,69, 118; Green, 4 Short History of the English People, 279 £., 935 £., 
1608 f.; Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. 383 ff., 
431 f.; Workman, Methodism. Also ‘“ Essays” in vol. ix. of The Cambridge 
History of English Literature, by Routh, Sorley, and Spurgeon. 
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accurately described the actual historical situation, and his 
tracing of the energetic spirit of capitalism to Calvinism as 
one of its sources is really a very high tribute to the power 
of the latter. Perhaps we may all the more readily admit 
the truth of Troeltsch’s position here, especially when we 
remember that historical principles are not only of great 
fruitfulness, but not infrequently in certain circumstances 
display an astonishing destructive capacity. The lex 
nature, €.g., is a case in point ; for as this beneficent prin- 
ciple became for the first time in its long history a destructive 
political force at the end of the eighteenth century (cf. 
Bryce, Studies in History and Furisprudence, vol. ii. 163), 
so it may well be that the honourable spirit of capitalism 
has begotten a progeny which take more after their 
natural ancestors than after their spiritual forefathers 
in Calvinism.1 

There can thus be no question for Troeltsch of the 
abolition of the system of capitalism either on the ground 
that it is immoral, or on the plea that it is anti-Christian. 
It springs inevitably out of the objective value constituted 
by the moral Idea, and has its justification in the Christian 
idea of personality. ‘The proposal of Socialism is stupid ; 
it is in fundamental opposition to all our moral and Chris- 
tian intuitions. Between a socialistic society and a capital- 
istic society, Christianity has no difficulty in deciding. 
Socialism is a form of paganism, believing that mere human 
ingenuity and a manipulation of the circumstances and 
powers of our earthly life will sooner or later realise the 
Golden Age. Against this delusion of the natural man 
Christianity sets its transcendent and pessimistic traits, 
asserting that it is only in God and beyond time that the 
Ideal is given to us. Socialism has no ethic; it is a pure 
naturalism, separating the human from the Divine will, 
deifying man, proclaiming their equality, and substituting 
the ideal of progress in place of the Christian Ideal. 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 710-722, on “Calvinism and the Spirit of 
Capitalism”; also 354, 950, 955 f., 962; and “Calvin and Calvinism,” in 
Hibbert Fournal, No. 8, 102 ff. Cf. Mecklin, An Introduction to Social 
Ethics (1920). 
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Christianity can have no friendship with this kind of thing. 
But if Christianity. favours the present individualistic 
system, it is only generally and in principle, and not in 
details. Its task here, as we noted in speaking of Church 
and State, is one of creating and maintaining the proper 
disposition which may inspire men in their industrial 
pursuits and commercial enterprises to recognise the worth 
of individual personality, and to minister to its upbuilding. 
Christianity is unable to give a specifically Christian indus- 
trial ethic to our own day, or to any other time; but what 
it can do, in view of the co-operative economic order, as 
constituted by the moral Idea, with all its productive, 
distributive, and financial technique, is to inspire this 
ethical order with invincible power, by showing that it is 
rooted in the will of God, within which God expects His 
children to exhibit an abiding and a controlling sense of 
their mutual obligation to cherish the rights and worth of 
spiritual personality in all men.? 

(3) Population.—This is, as is well known, a peculiarly 
difficult problem, both in itself and in relation to modern 
sexual ethics. Statesmen are confronted with it, feeling, 
as in Japan, ¢.g., that where the alternatives of emigration 
and war are denied them, the only resource is to limitation 
of population by birth control. Publicists and historians 
too, nearer home, are gravely perplexed by the problem. 
From a variety of extra-ecclesiastical influences, it is evident 
to all unprejudiced. minds that modern sexual ethics no 
longer rest upon the older Catholic-Protestant basis. The 
emancipation of women, the new educational methods in 
Rousseau and others, modern Art and Poetry, have made 
that impossible. It has been remarked that in the higher 
Christian nations influenced by science, God has ceased to 
be a God of fertility, or of the weather (cf. Leuba, 4 
Psychological Study of Religion, 113), and there is a good 
deal of evidence indicating that the modern mind considers 
that God need not any longer be thought of as a sex-God. 
As the rules of diet are not now the concern of Deity, so we 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 22 f., 46 ff., 65 ff., 91 ff., 146 ff., 525 f., 551. 
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are informed by Wells, ¢.g.(cf. God the Invisible King (1917)), 


that sex rules do not come under the view of God. ‘Thus 
the books of Dr Marie Stopes have a great vogue, contra- 
ceptual methods are widely practised, and now and then the 
Neo-Malthusians meet in conference extolling the virtues 
of “ Birth Control,” and carrying resolutions “that the 
practice of birth control is not contrary to the dictates or 
spirit of Christianity ” (cf. Report of Fifth International 
Neo-Malthusian and Birth Control Conference, London, 
July 1922). Nobody can pretend that this question of 
Population and of modern sexual ethics is to be trifled 
with.! 

In referring to this question, Troeltsch has observed that 
‘very little attention has been given to the consideration 
how far Calvinism was a factor in the increase of population 
through the influence of its sexual ethic. The great 
emphasis laid upon early marriage, and upon the begetting 
of numerous children as at once a proof of belief in Provi- 
dence and of the blessing of God by this ethic, was perhaps 
not without considerable influence. He desiderated a 
treatment of this important subject, but it was quite 
obvious to him (as it must be to all) that the Calvinistic 
sexual ethic, so far as it invests the marital relations and 
emotions with thoughts of womanly inferiority and with the 
stigma of original sin, is of no use for the modern world. 
The extra-ecclesiastical (Sects, Pietists, Romanticists, etc.), 
emancipating influences have completely delivered these 

1 Cf. Kidd, Social Evolution, 316 ff., for perversion of parental instinct, 
#.g., in Greece and Rome, with references to Galton and Lecky ; also 319 f., 
365 ff. Cf. Nicholson, Elements of Political Economy (1906), 78 f., 396 f.; 
Marshall, Economics of Industry, vol. i., bk. 1v., chaps. iv. and v.; also his 
Principles, bk. 1v., iii., chaps. i. and ii. Cf. Brace, Gesta Christi, chap. xxv., 
“ Divorce,” 300 f.; Bryce, Studies in Hist. and Furisp., vol. ii., Lect. 
“‘ Marriage and Divorce in Roman and English Law,” 381 #.; Thomson, 
Heredity, esp. chap. xiv., “Social Aspects of Biological Results.” Also 
Social Evils and Problems (1918, Church of Scotland), chap. iii., “ Impurity ” ; 
chap. iv., “The Decreasing Birthrate.” The Army and Religion, pt. ii., 
chap. vii. “Essays” in Reconstruction in Europe (1922), 340 ff., by Keynes, 
Croce, and others, on “ Population and Birth Control.” Cf. in addition 
Russell, The Problem of China (1922); Lilly, Christianity and Modern 
Civilisation, “ Holy Matrimony,” 335 ff.; Wright, Population (1923). 
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relations and emotions from all theological influences, and 
other factors, more. modern still, have confirmed this 
secularisation. We cannot rest, however, as we saw, in a 
mere naturalism. On the other hand, whether continence 
is possible or not, whether it is in particular a solution for 
the dangers of over-population, we can find, ¢.g., no motive 
for such in the eschatological hope of Primitive Christianity. 
Again, monogamous and lifelong marriage may be the ideal, 
but a great, and not the least energetic, portion of our 
Western civilisation refuse to be convinced that it can 
be made so by any reference to Catholic ethic, or to its 
quasi-Catholic form in ecclesiastical Protestantism. ‘The 
fact is, once again, there is no absolute Christian sexual 
or family ethic. On monogamy, divorce, birth control, 
no absolute Christian judgment can be given. The 
moral Idea constitutes the sexual instinct the objective 
value of the family, and this can only be done in full view 
of the concrete historical situation with its needs and 
knowledge. Thus it is that the “science” of eugenics, in 
its influence upon our ethical thought, has an indubitable 
right to. be heard by Christianity in what it has to say 
on the biological control of life. The latter’s task, in the 
changing and developing conditions of earthly life, is to 
root the growing worth of personality in the life of God, 
and to correlate all the varied insights and achievements of 
the human spirit that this may be the better done. Thus 
Christianity will be able, as a growing ethical intuition, 
not only to assimilate to itself the highest results of biological 
science, but also to know how to set its face against many of 
our present-day purely selfish and sentimental, and even 
suicidal marital unions.t 

Perhaps we have in the foregoing pages indicated, not 
unfairly, where Troeltsch stood in relation to the Christian 
Ethic and among the many panaceas for all the ills that 
modern flesh is heir to. So far as Christianity is concerned 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 731 ff.; Protestantism and Progress, 93 ff., 144 £. 
Cf. Bury, The Idea of Progress (1920), Preface, ix, on the Extension of 
the Moral Code by the Idea of Progress in the new Ethical Principle of 
Duty to Posterity. , : 
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his contention is that there is “ no absolute best ” for it. 
There is not, and there has never existed, an absolute ethic, 
political, economic, or sexual, for Christianity. Only by 
our conscientious historically conditioned ethical insight, 
in face of any particular historical situation and in fellow- 
ship with its other legitimate interests and claims, can we 
decide what is true and right, whether in politics, economics, 
marriage, war, or in anything else. Consequently, for 
Troeltsch the separation or dissociation of the modern 
world and spirit from the earlier Catholic and Protestant 
ethico-religious foundations is not a breaking away which 
might be retrieved by a revival of the old. All Medizval or 
Pre-Industrial Utopias are impossible (cf. above, pp. 17 f.) ; 
for all such solutions fail to take account of the great gulf 
between the modern world and the past—a gulf which no 
mere return to earlier insights can possibly bridge. No 
historical reconstruction and reconception of society have 
ever been or could be so simply carried out. The signi- 
ficance of to-day is not that it calls for a revival of the old, 
but rather that it indicates, not merely the need, but the 
emergence of new ethico-religious ideas, conditioned by a 
metaphysic which stands in essential contradiction to the 
old. And just as little can we without affectation return 
to a merely pagan attitude to life, even if the lines of solu- 
tion already referred to are denied us. ‘The Greek Utopia 
is as impossible for us as the Medizval or the Pre-Industrial. 
We simply cannot, at our time of day, concentrate upon 
purely intramundane ends to the exclusion of the religious 
end. 

Consequently, a new solution is required to meet the 
existing situation, and whatever solution is to be attained 
can only come, as has already been indicated, by a creative 
synthesis of both the intramundane and the religious 
ends from the point of view of the latter. Only thus can 
man do justice to his deepest needs; for without a religious 


* 1 So, e.g., Paterson, in Social Evils and Problems (1918, Church of Scotland), 

Introd., “‘ The Ethical Mission of the Church,” 19 f. So also Moffatt, in 
The Approach to the New Testament (1921), 206 ff. Cf. also “ War,” in 
Hastings’s Ency. R. and E., by Professor Paterson. 
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basis, a metaphysic and an ethic corresponding to the 
situation, a strong coherent civilisation cannot exist (¢f. 
above, pp. 76f.). The synthesis, however, from the nature of 
the case can only be approximate (cf. above, pp. 80 ff.) ; for the 
ends are severally independent with their own history and 
historical forms, and therefore all that the Christian Ethic 
can achieve is, not a reconstruction of all the intramundane 
ends upon its own specific basis, but at most an under- 
standing and a regulation. And these will experience the 
fate of every historical creation of the religious Idea. They 
will render indispensable service and develop the most 
interior powers, but they will never entirely realise their 
specific ideal intention within the range of the struggles 
of earthly life. The Kingdom of God upon the earth as 
a complete socio-ethical organism they will create just as 
little as any other earthly power. Every Idea (z.e. ideal 
system) is opposed by brutal facts, and every upward 
development by interior and exterior obstructions. ‘There 
is no discoverable absolute Christian Ethic, but only 
comparatively successful subjugations of the changing 
situations of the world, as was the case with the earlier 
Christian Ethic. ‘There is also no absolute ethicising of 
existence, but only a constant wrestling with Nature and ~ 
with human life. Only doctrinaire socialism of the natural- 
istic or dialectic philosophic types and religious fanaticism 
which fly beyond all earthly realities can ignore the per- 
petual tension and incompleteness of our ethical task. 
Faith is indeed the power in the struggle of life; but life 
remains a struggle which is constantly being renewed upon 
new fronts, and for every threatening abyss which is closed 
up by us another opens at our feet.? 

Let no one, however, on this account lose his confidence, 
or give up his ceaseless toil in realising the Kingdom of 
God, on the supposition that this relativity is an arbitrary 
limit or accidental circumstance. For it has its meta- 
physical root in the diversity of moral ends and in the 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 985 f. Cf. Hertzler, The History of Utopian 
Thought (1923), for whom Utopia is not a social state but a state of mind 
as the Kingdom of God is to Troeltsch. 
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duality of man’s nature, who as a developing personality 
within the historical process is related both to the finite 
and to theinfinite world. There is thus a polarity of religion 
and of humanity, never more keenly felt than to-day, for 
which no common formula can be found. But precisely 
in this felt opposition consists the richness, if difhiculty of 
our life, as well as its progress. Never is Christianity more 
vital than when its back is against the wall. In the interior 
and exterior insoluble contradictions, in the ceaseless 
inquietude and passionate desire of life, between its poles 
lie the fruitfulness and glory of life. No reduction of the 
tension, either by an esthetic glorification of the world 
or by an ascetic denial of it by a quietistic ethic, is permis- 
sible, but only such a regard for both the religious end and 
the intramundane ends—the Family, the State, Industry, 
Art, and Science—that there may result the deepening of 
the latter and a humanising of the former. Thus our 
activity in the world will become a service of God, which 
may at the same time transform the world. 


(b) The Modern Dogmatic Normative Content of Christianity 


PAGE 
How far a Dogmatic is possible for Troeltsch. As it is always Socio- 


logically conditioned, so the only type of poemen: Troeltsch offers 
for to-day is “‘ Spiritualistic” . 168 


Its task is twofold— 
1. The exposition of the religious significance of the historical bases 
and creative personalities of Christianity—Jesus especially. 
2. The exposition of the Christian ideas of God, the world, man, 
redemption, and the life to come—an exhibition of their 
metaphysical content in the light of modern knowledge . LO 





1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 422 £., 653 ff., 656, 665 ff., 816 ff.; “‘ Gesetz,” in 
Schiele’s Lexikon. Cf. Miguel de Unamuno, The Tragic Sense of Life, passim. 
To this writer, as to Troeltsch generally, Kierkegaard, the Dane, in this 
connection is a “‘ brother beloved.” Cf. above, p. 42, and Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 
14 ff., 293 ff., Index. Cf. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth (1911), 426. 
Greece once united “ religion and humanity,” but the gods soon sundered 
them, and man has not yet learnt how to reunite them! Cf. Mackenzie, 
Lectures on Humanism, 173 ff., on the Humanising of Christianity by 
Conception of the Holy Ghost and by Growth of Catholicism, and by the 
Emergence of Protestantism. 
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God.—A fact of experience: as underived Will, as Good, as Grace. 
The Holy Spirit... The Trinity 3 a J : me if 
The World.—A mere creation. Divineimmanence. Evil. God’s 
relation to the world one of continual creation, providence, 


PAGE 


and miracle . A : : < ~ 893 
Man.—As natural and spiritual, as eae sinful, and pully; 
need of ‘‘ redemption’? . z - 176 


Redemption or Spiritual Elevation.—The tle or tbe Fall. Our 
guilt and the Work of Christ. Christ as areas God 
Himself the Redeemer . 77, 


Redemption is a Divine proceso toes sapetetinn to EE ose 
from incompleteness to completion, from limitation to 
freedom, effected by the thought of God as Grace . “£79 


Redemption as the consciousness of the forgiveness of sins is 
the producing cause of the new life. Grace a as and 
points us beyond the world . : 179 


The World to Come.—Eschatology essential to elem Life 
beyond the grave a process of growth. 
Universalism required, and absorption in God desired. . =. LOO 


A brief reference to some criticisms of Troeltsch, and an indication 
where Troeltsch’s historical jee canes lie. The burning question 
for the future . : A . f 2 F = 582 


It has frequently been a charge against the “ left wing ” 
of Ritschlianism that it has never been able to produce a 
“Dogmatic.” 1 Troeltsch, as arising out of this wing, 
has come under the same criticism. Indeed, it has been 
alleged that not only has he not got beyond the prolego- 
mena of such a Dogmatic, but that his method makes Dog- 
matics entirely impossible.? The historical method, with its 
principles of criticism, analogy, and correlation, discredits 
supernatural Christianity at the very outset, and with this 
preliminary denial mutilates the specific Christian certainty. 
The criticism seems to the writer to be hardly fair. The 
question of certitude will be considered later on, and, from 
what has been said above, it will be evident that Troeltsch’s 
chief concern in the matter of methodology was so to 
delimit the purely scientific historical method as to secure 
real religious fellowship with God, and in_ particular 
Christianity, as a genuine and unique disclosure of the 
Divine nature and power. Even the charge against 
Troeltsch that he is unable to get beyond a prolegomena of 


1 Cf. new Schaff-Herzog, “ Dogma,” “ Dogmatics,” ¢.g., 8, 9. 
2 Cf. H. R. Mackintosh, Am. F. of Th., vol. xiii. (1910) 505 ff. 
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_ Dogmatics is not strictly correct. For, in the first place, 
his concern is with the preliminary questions of theology, 
because it is just here that all the difficulties lie. In the 
main, he was content with the ‘‘ Dogmatics ” of Schultz 
and of Herrmann. He felt, however, that they rest upon 
insecure historical and philosophical foundations, and thus 
the main trend of his work has been to cut through the 
sand of unreflective thought and dogmatic caprice to the 
underlying bedrock. His intention was not to produce 
a “new” theology, but rather to find a new basis and 
justification for all the essential matters of the old. ‘Then, 
again, there are numerous Dogmatic articles in Schiele’s 
Lextkon. ‘This material is of considerable value, and its 
worth increases when it is taken, as it must be, in connec- 
tion with Troeltsch’s ethical writings. Obviously within the 
limits of the present enquiry, this material can only be 
referred to in a very general way, but it is hoped that the 
following brief pages may sufficiently and truly indicate 
what Dogmatic shape and form Troeltsch gives to Chris- 
tianity so as to enable it adequately to serve our very 
complex and painfully entangled modern life. 

Let us recall, to begin with, all that has been said in the 
introductory paragraphs of this chapter. It is of the first 
importance in the treatment of Christian Dogmatics, 
especially the fact that the various Christian dogmas are 
SOCIOLOGICALLY conditioned. ‘This is the decisive factor 
in all types of theology, determining the colour of the 
theology taught in the different colleges. Thus, ¢.g., 
Catholic theology is merely the formal fixation and insetting 
of the Depositum Fide of the ritualistic, redemptive, ecclesi- 
astical institution within the frame of the idealistic evolu- 
tionary metaphysic of late antiquity. Ecclesiastical Pro- 
testantism internalises cult and sacrament, reduces dogma 
to a system of thought, but violently oscillates, under the 
increasing influence of modern science, between the position 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, “‘ Dogma,” “ Dogmatik,” in Schiele’s Lexikon ; Bd. 2, 
Die Dog. der relig. Schule, 500 ff.; also Bd. 1, 933 ff., and note, 979 ff., 
on the modern dogmatic, ethical, and ecclesiastical shape and form of 
Christianity. Cf. Thomson, The Christian Idea of God (1919), 163 ff. 
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of this systematic thought being self-evidencing and that 
of an historical body of dogma miraculously authenti- 
cated. The Sect type of theology, again, is in attitude 
pre-ecclesiastical and pre-scientific, since the Sects are 
essentially lower-class movements, which have as a rule no 
theology, a strong ethic, a vital mythology, and a passionate 
future hope. The theology of the Mystic type alone con- 
ceives the Christian religious life as a present creative 
experience, and as a phase in the general movement of the 
religious consciousness. It alone has within it the possi- 
bility of a specifically scientific theology and philosophy of 
religion, universal and capable of serving the present and of 
carrying us into the future. The other types of theology, 
as studied in the various colleges, exhaust their usefulness 
in under-propping a variety of kirks and coteries; the 
Mystical type is alone able to deal with religious truth as 
truth. Consequently, this is the type of theology which 
is generally championed by Troeltsch, and by “* pocmatics” 
he understood the exposition for practical purposes of the 
essential Christianity, which we extract by, or intuit upon 
the basis of, a comparative, scientific understanding and 
evaluation of religious history. In this necessary religious 
relation to, and. interpretation of, historical Christianity, 
and in the explication of the resulting Christian content of 
the religious principle, consists the twofold task of Dog- 
matics. ‘There is thus (1) the setting forth in HISTORICAL 
RELIGIOUS PROPOSITIONS of the religious significance of the 
historical bases—the Prophets, Jesus, and the development 
of the Christian Spirit in history, where the Person of 
Jesus, in particular, stands in the foreground in his 
significance for the piety, both of the individual and of 
the Christian community; and (2) the setting forth in 
METAPHYSICAL (inductive) RELIGIOUS PROPOSITIONS of 
the Christian conceptions of Gop, the wortp, and man, 
their mutual relationship within the Christian idea of 
REDEMPTION, and finally, the consequences of this latter con- 
ception within the Christian idea of fellowship and of the 
Last THINGS. ‘The questions arising under (1) have already 
been referred to, especially in Chapter IV. above. Inconnec- 
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tion with the matters falling under (2), the following words, 
in addition to what has just been said about the Christian 
Fellowship, may serve to bring out the salient points.! 

God.—The idea of God, as we have already seen, receives 
its content from various historical sources, and particularly 
from historical Christianity. God, however, is not a thing 
or substance; He is not an object among others, built up out 
of inferences, either from our emotions of love, etc., within 
us to an existential cause, or from the evidences of order in 
the world without us ; nor is He a postulate, made in order 
to guarantee morality. He is a Spirit, infinite and eternal, 
Whose presence is declared to us in faith alone, and not- 
withstanding the contributory elements flowing from our 
scientific and other knowledge which must necessarily be 
articulated within the idea of God (that is, the elements 
flowing from Divine immanence), the idea of God is only 
directly accessible to religious faith. 

Of the nature of God as absolute personal Spirit, we say, 
further, that the underived Will of God is the good. His 
Power is sovereign ; it is the Power of holy Love, and His 
Love is free Grace. Let us be perfectly clear, however, 
what we mean by this. When we say that the Will of God 
is underived in the willing of good, we mean that the Will 
is unmotived by anything within or without God, even by 
the good. Again, when we speak of His Love as free 
Grace, we mean that the Grace is uncaused by anything 
within or without God, even by His Love. Good is good, 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, “ Princip, relig.,” in Schiele’s Lexikon ; Bd. 1,970; Bd. 2, 
514 ff., 818 ff.; also Bd. 1, 926 £., 931 f., 933 ff., “ Der Spiritualismus in der 
modernen Religionsphilosophie, Religion, Theologie.” Cf. Kaftan, Ernst 
Troelisch, 19 ff., 55 ff.; Miller, “‘The Teaching of Ernst Troeltsch of 
Heidelberg,” in Harvard Th. Rev. (1913); H.R. Mackintosh, The Originality 
of the Christian Message, Lect. ii. “‘ The Christian Idea of God,” Lect. iii. 
“ The Divine Saving Activity,” Lect. iv. ‘‘ Redemption as an Experience.” 
Cf. Giinther, Die Entwicklung der Lehre der Per. Christi 1m xix. Fabrh., 385 fE., 
on “The Systematic Theology of the Religio-historical School, Troeltsch,” 
etc.; Stephan, Glaubenslehre (1921), references to Troeltsch; Vermeil, 
“La Philosophie religieuse d’Ernst Troeltsch,” 23 ff., 154 ff., 220 ff., in 
Revue d’Histoire et de Philos. relig. (Strassburg), 1921, now to be had in 
book form. 
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and love is love, not because God is good or because God 
is Love, but because-He has simply and freely willed that 
good and love should exist. ‘ The inevitable can have no 
moral quality,” and therefore if God must be good, and 
must be love, He is just.as much shut up in the box of 
necessity as a waxworkinacase. ‘That is what the Hebrews, 
Jesus, Paul, and Calvin were really thinking about when 
they stressed the fact that God’s interest in men was one 
of sheer free choice. He made a covenant, it might be, 
was going to give the Kingdom, Who as it pleased Him 
best sent one “to heaven and ten to hell a’ for His glory, 
and no for ony guid or ill they did afore” Him. The 
expressions were wrong, it might be, but the fact of free 
choice is the absolute prerogative of God. ‘This does not 
mean, however, that God is changeable—holy to-day, 
unaccountably angry to-morrow. It merely means that so 
far as the Holiness and Love of God are concerned, as well 
as our world and all our values, they are simply “ there,” 
and remain “ there,” so long as the free, unmotived, unde- 
rived Will of God pleases they shall continue. 

Positively, His Holiness always and only seeks the Good ; 
negatively, it is absolutely against evil and sin; and His 
Love as Grace is not to be understood pragmatically or 
anthropomorphically, but is to be interpreted in full view 
of His Holiness, or ethical character, as a redemptive self- 
revelation of God, which has nothing arbitrary or immoral 
about it. In particular, Grace is, for Troeltsch, the highest 
and most characteristic idea of God in Christianity. In the 
words of Jesus, with unstinting generosity, ‘‘ He maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” Whoever says Grace says 
Redemption, and coins the most adequate expression of the 
Nature of God. God is Grace through and through, 
ethically that is. When we speak, however, of God’s self- 
manifestation in religious experience, we must be careful 
not to delude ourselves with words. God as the Holy 
Spirit, ¢.g., is only another name for God as holy Love and 
Grace; nor is the Spirit in man different from that which 
the Holy Spirit is. Again, while the Trinitarian Doctrine 
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may be useful in reminding us of the intrinsic richness of 
the Nature of God of which we get our best look in 
Christianity, it is mythological. There is no essential 
Trinity ; it was merely economic in the New Testament 
days, and an economic Trinity is quite sufficient for us 
to-day as a working Formula of the activity of God in the 
world.1 

The World—Though God is transcendent, and as such 
is directly accessible to presentiment .and faith alone, He 
is not transcendent in such a way as to be entirely separated 
from the world. ‘Troeltsch was out and out anti-panthe- 
istic. ‘The world is not simply a part of God; nor is it, 
on the other hand, entirely independent of Him. It is 
simply and solely a creation of God, standing to Him in the 
relation of free volition to act. The world simply exists 
through the “ mere good pleasure” of God, Who is absolute 
in His sovereignty, with no one tosay Him nay. We must, 
however, in these days of enormous scientific and historical 
horizons get away from all geocentric and anthropocentric 
notions. ‘The immeasurable vastness of the world, the 
possibility of other circles of life than ours, and similar 
thoughts, compel us to think of the eternity of the 
world and of Divine creation. ‘These things, however, 
according to Troeltsch, do not necessarily involve the 
denial of the beginning and ending of the world in time. 
We are here standing at the limit of thought, and there- 
fore all we can say is that, though the world is, as the 
mere creation of God, the sphere of His sovereign opera- 
tion, it may be thought of, as a matter of speculation, 
either as originating and as subject to annihilation in 
time, or as equally infinite and eternal as its Creator and 
Sustainer. 

How, then, may we speak of the Immanence of God in 
the world? We cannot do so, according to Troeltsch, 
after the manner, ¢g., of Kant and Ritschl. The 
world as human history is not merely phenomenal, but 
super-phenomenal; it is the manifestation of a spiritual 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, “ Gottesbegriff,” Index. 
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essence, a vital cause. The Immanence of God is not 
thus an arbitrary, but an integral, inviolable relationship ; 
it is nothing less than the immediate issue, or expression 
of the inner unity and character of the Divine Nature, 
and must therefore, as interpreted by science and ethics, 
get its place in our theology. But obviously, we must 
define Immanence so as to secure the reality of man’s 
freedom and of his righteousness and sin, as well as the 
vindication of God from the charge of being the Author 
of evil. 

The answers of Troeltsch to these matters, let us recall, 
spring from the fact that he took his stand upon what he 
considered, after careful and critical scrutiny, to be the 
asservations or affirmations of the general religious conscious- 
ness of the incontestable unity and freedom of the self, 
not only over against the world, but also over against God. 
This means, of course, as we have already indicated, that 
we come to these insights, not by moral and scientific 
considerations, but by a personal religious experience in 
which the theistic presuppositions involved in all the ideal 
necessities of our nature, logical, ethical, and esthetic, 
obtain their full and clear (7.¢. real) religious expression. 
God is immanent, therefore, both as the ground of the world 
and of our own personal life, and it is for this reason that 
Troeltsch would decline, ¢.g., Martineau’s proposal to delimit 
the Immanence of God to Nature in order that man might 
stand over against God as absolutely free.1 The problems 
under consideration are to be eased, not merely by the 
attribution of Divine Immanence to Nature, but by the 
denial of Nature to existential reality and the recognition 
of the presence of God, however incomprehensible it 
be, within man and in history as a vital spiritual Essence. 
For Immanence, be it remembered, is a spiritual con- 
ception; it has its birth in the spirit, and as such is 
only properly to be attributed to spiritual reality (cf. 
above, pp. 74 ff., 102). 

Thus ‘Troeltsch championed a type of theistic monadism 


1 Cf. Martineau, The Seat of Authority in Religion, 35 ft. 
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and dualism. From the facts of human individuality and 
responsibility he acquits God of all blame for (moral) evil. 
It does indeed exist “ with a vengeance,” but it is ours, 
and has its explanation in the absolutely inscrutable mystery 
of human freedom, and in the equally incomprehensible 
mystery of Divine Predestination. In particular, it is 
impossible for us to talk of evil as retributive. It is a misuse 
of words to speak of the natural life of man with its pains 
and finitudes as evil. Death, ¢.g.,is not the wages of sin; it 
is the price of life. Spiritual evil is of the will of man; 
it is not due to the trickery of the Devil. Troeltsch accepted 
the finite universe, as Carlyle said every sensible man and 
woman ought to do, and held that it is native to every 
human agent, in personal fellowship with Him Whose char- 
acter is one of holy Love and Grace, to make an original 
contribution to the victory of the good and to the abolition 
of the existential evil of life. 

We may say, then, according to Troeltsch, that God’s 
relation to the world is one of continual creation, sleepless 
providence, and constant miracle. ‘The course of the world 
is a development which proceeds from God and returns 
to Him, an unbroken (seriatic and purely factual) progres- 
sive realisation of the Divine intention. We do not there- 
fore speak any longer of a “ universal” frustration of the 
original Divine intention with the cosmic process, which 
led to a reassertion of this intention in an ex abrupto 
supernatural Incarnation. Consequently, we do not under- 
stand Grace in such a way as to suppose that God’s Right- 
eousness must be satisfied before He can graciously pardon. 
Such a supposition stands in essential contradiction to the 
Christian thought of God as Grace and as holy Love. The 
sin of man may abound, but the Grace of God much more 
abounds, naturally and inevitably, in sheer unselfishness. 
For miracle is real; in a universe which owes its existence 
to the fiat of God, His sovereignty means that He is 
continually coming to the help of men as they need it 
and as they are able to bear it. Miracle is not an anthropo- 
morphism, though it cannot be understood as something 
which God may do in breaking through the natural 
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unities and uniformities of the world, for that would 
be tantamount to saying that God was contradicting 
His own Nature as immanent in the world. But for 
all that, miracle belongs to reality as such; it blossoms 
forth in the creative acts of the will, and in the emer- 
gence of “new” things in science, art, and in religion. 
And so with God; He is here, there, and everywhere, 
putting forth His creative Power in the free utterance 
of His Spirit.? 


Man.—Man is potentially the child of God. Like the 


Angel of the Book of Revelation, he has one foot upon the 
land and the other upon the sea; he belongs, that is, both 
to Nature and to Spirit. As such, he is subject to a con- 
stant dual motivation; this is due, however, not to sin, but to 
his metaphysical nature. As a developing spiritual subject, 
there is thus an essential dualism in his moral consciousness. 
This cleavage is not, however, to be looked upon as the sense 
of sin; that was Schleiermacher’s mistake. It is merely 
our sense of finitude or imperfection, which only becomes 
a sense of guilt relatively and absolutely in the light of the 
Ideal where we have in any given situation consciously and 
with deliberation chosen the lower. It is not right to say 
that evil and sin are necessarily involved in the cosmic 
process, for that would be to say that the “ inevitable 
has moral quality’ ; they are given as possibilities merely. 
“The moving why ”’ we make evil our choice is very com- 
plex; many are the motives and influences, but ultimately 
the ground is in the mystery of our freedom. More than 
all, evil, and sin, and guilt we know are real. We cannot 
for long take them as illusory, as in Pantheism ; nor can we 
submit to evil as final, as in absolute Dualism. To our 
confusion, it must be said, we are conscious more or 
less that we are morally guilty, obviously depraved, re- 
ligiously estranged from God, and unhappily suspicious 
that somehow life is against us. Just here Christianity 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, “ Theodizee,” “ Gericht Gottes,” “ Gesetz ” (religions- 
philos. und dogmatisch), and “ Offenbarung,” in Schiele’s Lexikon; also 


in Bd. 2, 494 ff. Cf. Pringle Pattison, The Idea of God, 370f.; Foster, 
Christianity in its Modern Expression, €.g., 30, 33, 183. 
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enters to complete the confusion. It makes us feel the 
tension at its strongest, because as the result of the pure 
spirituality of its idea of God, the breach between Nature 
and Spirit and the sense of sin are absolute. ‘“‘ What must I 
do to be saved?” becomes the deepest cry of man’s life. 
““ How may I be delivered from the bondage of Nature ?” 
“‘How may I be victorious over the sufferings and finitudes 
of life?” ‘* How may I be unburdened from the confusions 
of the evil conscience?”’ The Christian man is thus, 
above all others, keenly aware of the imperfections and 
sinfulness of his nature, and therefore he more than all 
men craves for redemption.+ 

Redemption or Spiritual Elevation—Though man is 
imperfect and sinful, his condition is not due, as we 
have said, to the result of an historical catastrophe. 
The Fall is a myth—that is to say, in the sense that 
the world was a perfect world until the introduction 
of death, sexual troubles, sorrow, and pain, by the sin 
of Adam, or any other similar fellow. It is sufficient 
for us to say that imperfection belongs to man’s finitude, 
and his sin arises out of his relation to Nature and 
choice of it. 

Just as little therefore can we, as we have already said, 
admit the adequacy of the idea of the Second Adam. It is 
equally mythological, and not only is an ex abrupto super- 
natural Incarnation which was to effect an objective redemp- 
tive act unnecessary ; it is untrue. 

What, then, according to Troeltsch, of evil, sin, and our 
consciousness of guilt, in relation to the Person and Work 
of Jesus? From what has already been said of these 
things, it will be evident that Troeltsch entertained no 
thoughts about Jesus having done, or being able to do, 
anything to work a change in the Nature of God that men 
might again get the right side of His face, so to speak, or to 
destroy the Devil and his works, or an active, malignant, 
spiritual Essence in the universe, external to man. Work 
of this kind for us was an impossible proposition for Troeltsch, 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 665 £., Die Absolutheit des Christentums. 
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a sheer opus operatum Redemption, entirely external, statu- 
tory, and untrue. Consequently, the arena of the human 
soul is, for him, the place where the redemptive pageantry 
displays itself, and there alone are all the results of evil to 
be met and transformed, Thus we see that the penal 
aspect of evil emerges only in our consciousness of guilt. - 
This, in part, may, as we have indicated, be legitimately 
sublimated by a proper understanding of the nature of the 
moral consciousness, and in any case there can be no question 
of punishment and satisfaction in any abstract, legal sense. 
Representative penal sufferings are impossible from any 
scientific point of view, no genuine reading of history can 
justify them, every ethic finds them absolutely intolerable, 
and more than all, they are a violent contradiction of essen- 
tial Christianity itself. We can only maintain, if at all, 
as has been said, “a satisfaction in principle, not in strict 
equivalence.” 1 So it is that Troeltsch viewed the relation 
of Jesus to our sense of guilt after the manner of Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl. There was for him no question of 
Jesus’ identification with that sense. Jesus can, indeed, be 
the Revelation of God to us in his thought and living 
illustration of God as Grace, but it is only from this point 
of view that we now may consider Him as our Representa- 
tive. As Revelation, He affords us the greatest sense of 
uplift to fellowship with God, Who is Himself the Redeemer 
in our present experience. Of the three traditional Offices 
of Christ, that of Prophet is the most adequate to our 
modern outlook, and has the merit of reverting to the 
first relation of Jesus with men. As Prophet, Jesus is, in 
virtue of his preaching and personal impression, the Lord 
and Head of his Community, from which his religious 
power proceeds—Sed ex amante alio accenditur alius, as 
Augustine said. As such he is, on historical, psychological, 
and metaphysical grounds, the central religious personality 
to prick ours into life, but we cannot possibly construe 
his Person and his Work in such a way as to suggest that 
he forced the hand of God, or smashed some existential 


1 Cf. Franks, The History of the Doctrine of the Work of Christ, vol. ii. 
364 ff. 
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spiritual principle of evil, or abrogated science, history, 
and ethics. 

Redemption, then, is defined by Troeltsch as a process, 
desired by man and effected by God within him, and by his 
own free surrender to His Grace, which confronts and 
overcomes his weakness and sense of guilt. Redemption 
is a Divine process, ethically conditioned, from limitation 
_to freedom, from incompleteness to completion, from 
beginning to end, from struggle to victory, which the 
Grace of God achieves, and in which there is inevitably 
awakened and sustained the assurance of the forgiveness of 
sins. Redemption is spiritual elevation in which man is 
lifted out of his egoism, self-sufficiency, and natural anta- 
gonism to God into spiritual freedom and power, and into 
the very life of God. 

Redemption, as a spiritual process, is thus (1) not the 
appropriation of a redemptive act of history, but is a 
present experience, arising out of our idea of God as 
Grace, in which or through which God Himself is 
present as Redeemer, an idea which keeps our sense 
of guilt in continual solution, so to speak, inspires us 
with the power of transcending all the limitations and in- 
sinuations of our finitude, and enables us to make amends 
and to take our share in working out the existential evil 
of life. 

(z) Redemption as the consciousness or certainty of the 
forgiveness of sins is not the reflex of the new religious 
life, for it does not accompany the new life, but on the 
contrary it is its producing cause. It is not due to our 
own act, but to the Initiative of God as Grace meeting us 
in our experience through history, and thereby convicting 
us not only of our sin, but also at the same time convincing 
us of His Forgiveness. 

Such are the two fundamental accents in Redemption, in 
relation to which, as we have already said, the Person of 
Jesus, the Bible, and the Christian Community come into 
consideration only in so far as the knowledge of God and 
of His Grace and faith in Him are mediated, awakened, 
sustained, and guaranteed by these factors. As thus re- 
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lated to God and called by Him to a share in His Life and 


Power, man lives within a system of grace. For the man of 
religious experience, as for good Mr Honest of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, “‘ GRACE REIGNS,” and in the confidence and joy of 
such a faith he lives and works for the things of God in this 
world. As, however, a complete intramundane Redemption 
is in principle impossible, especially for Christianity, we 
grow beyond the world, since in our self-surrender to God 
we seek that which leads us into God Himself within the 
life to come. 

The Life to Come, or Hope.—There can, according 
to Troeltsch, be no real religion without Eschatology. 
Whether as an expected Messianic Mundane Kingdom as 
in Hebraic religion, or as Happy Hunting-Grounds and other 
earthly Golden Ages, or as ultimate values, as with us, 
Eschatology is the very breath of religion, its inner and 
deathless vital impulse. The perfection of the soul, attain- 
able through earthly toil and tribulation in a free self- 
surrender to the Grace of God, is, as we saw, a growth, and 
in consequence the “‘ Life to Come,” of which very little 
can be said, is to be understood as an evolution towards a 
goal in which all the earthly inequalities will be readjusted, 
and all men attain to the Beatific Vision. This is the final 
answer of ‘Troeltsch to the problems of Predestination and 
of Evil. Following Schleiermacher, he is a universalist, 
for it is impossible, in terms of the Christian Idea of God, to 
entertain the thought that the universe has made allowances 
for waste. It is equally not permissible, as is the case with 
some writers on immortality nowadays, to speak of men 
as ““immortable”’ rather than immortal. This idea, pro- 
claimed under the Aigis of biological and other science, is 
virtually the creation of a new “ Elect,” a spiritual aristoc- 
racy which has no room for democratic plain glass. The 
whole conception is born out of a radical misunderstand- 
ing and misapplication of such ideas as ‘* Evolution” and 
““Immanence.” As births of the spirit, we interpret these 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, “ Erlésung,” “ Glaube u. Geschichte,” “ Gesetz,” in 
Schiele’s Lexikon ; also Bd. 2, 639 ff., 666; also Die Geschlicht. Fesu, etc., 
15 f.,50f. Bd. 1, “ Erlésungslehre und -hoffnung,” Index. 
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in other fashion, and for the rest have learnt otherwise 
from Christ. 


“ Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name ? 
Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands ! 
What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same ? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power expands ? 
There shall never be one lost Good!” 


Brownine, Abt Vogler. 


With reference to the nature of the ultimate End, not of 
the world, but of the world of men, Troeltsch considered 
that just as the perfection of the individual cannot lie in 
the realisation of the End within the world, as is taught by 
the Hegelian theory of the State, and by the Socialistic 
doctrine of Society, but must extend beyond the earthly life 
of the individual who never gets beyond beginnings and never 
completely overcomes his sinfulness, so the perfection of 
the individual can only be thought of as the complete unity 
of the human with the Divine Will, the absorption and sur- 
render of the finite Personality within the life of God. 
Such a fate or dénouement is, according to Troeltsch, 
necessarily involved in the fact that a share in the freedom 
of God can only result in the self-surrender of the finite 
personality to God—that is to say, the dissolution of its 
finite naturein Him. What the last End may beis, of course, 
utterly incomprehensible, but to Troeltsch, on the basis of 
his thought of religion as a specific constituent of the soul, 
it can only be expressed by us most adequately in the form 
of the Nirvana of Buddhistic thought. La ute est un combat 
sans fin, and it is good that it is so. But for all that, the 
eternal duration of the individual is a frightful prospect. 
That were to make God a pagan Tantalus. Oh to attain 
identity with the life of God! Oh that our lives might 
flow in all the richness and fulness of the ocean depths of 
God’s Being! Nothing short of this will satisfy the intuition 
and instigation of religious experience. The perfection of 
bliss is, at the last, the annihilation of the finite essence 
within God. And so, whatever is given to us of the fellow- 
ship of our friends in the course of the Life to Come, all 
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that will be granted to us, as all we really yearn for, at the 
End will be ti 
“‘ Upon the last and sharpest height, 
Before the spirits fade away, 
Some landing-place, to clasp and say, 


‘Farewell! We lose ourselves in light.’ ” 
Tennyson, In Memoriam. 


It is often said of the systematic work of Troeltsch, 
disparagingly and in order to kill it, that it is “ new” in the 
worst sense of that hateful term. Patronisingly it is said 
that Troeltsch is undoubtedly a Theist, a good champion 
of the rights of Faith against materialistic Science and 
dialectic Philosophy, and a fine Apologist for getting a 
preliminary hearing for Jesus from the modern’ mind. But 
ultimately his construction is rotten; it is “‘ new,” for 
something else has held sway in the Christian Church from 
the very start.” 

Such a line of criticism is not without some element of 
justification, but it hardly faces up to the essential points 
at issue. ‘‘ New” things do come out of Christianity, and 
it is not likely at our time of day that the imagination will 
permit itself to be terrorised by mere length of time. We 
cannot settle questions of the spirit either by a counting of 
heads or by a telling off of years. According to this line 
of argument, Catholicism must be the truest form of 
Christianity, seeing so many profess it and delight in its 
Sacramentalism ; Copernicus ought to have been miserably 
quashed since his “new” system stood out against the 
immemorial and venerable Ptolemaic one in stark contra- 
diction, which latter to this day appears to. the plain mortal 
as entirely sensible.? 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, “ Eschatologie,” ‘‘ Gericht Gottes,” ‘ Theodizee,” 
“ Pradestination,” in Schiele’s Lexikon ; also Wissensch. Lage, etc., 55 ff., 
Bd. 2, 621. In Bd. 1, “ Fschatologie,” Index, ¢.g., 672. Cf. Galloway, The 
Idea of Immortality, 224 £., e.g., for problem of evil. 

2 Cf. Sanday, as quoted in Mackintosh’s Person of Fesus Christ, 281 ff. 
Cf. further, Mackintosh, “ Does the Historical Study of Religion Yield a 
Dogmatic Theology ?” in Amer, F. Th., vol. xiii. (1910). Cf. also Kaftan, 
Ernst Troeltsch, 32 ff. 
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But speaking more seriously, the argument is not valid; 
for amid all the apparent rigidity and certainty there has 
been much fluidity. Doubtless the interest has gathered 
about the same Christ radically. He, however, would be 
a rash man who ventured to prove that there is such a thing 
as unity of witness or of statement either within the New 
Testament or in Christian history on any of the dogmas of 
Christianity, the Christological not excepted. It may quite 
well be, as has already been indicated, that Troeltsch is 
rather too frugal in the amount of knowledge of God he 
lets through in his creative religious excitation, and has too 
violently driven his idea of development, but it is not 
apparent that any modification of his point of view in 
details necessarily involves the abandonment of his funda- 
mental principles. The attempt to find, ¢.g., the central 
norm within Scripture alone, the desire to discredit the 
essential significance of Christian history by reducing it to 
a merely supplementary or illustrative value of something 
given complete at the outset, and the consequent tendency 
to depreciate Christian Mystics with their revelations and 
symbolism cannot succeed.t ‘The norm is not ready-made, 
lying complete somewhere merely to be taken up. Historical 
absolute Personalities are impossibilities, and in any case, 
history is not an affair of the past, but a present reality. 
Then, again, it may be said, symbols work even when they 
have little or no reality behind them, and the specifically 
“new” things which have arisen in the course of historical 
Christianity of essential significance are too patent to need 
much elaboration (cf. Bd. 2, 402 ff., 416 ff.; also above, pp. 
t11f.). Men get along with their symbols, and often attain to 
a high level of life, as in the days of Primitive Christianity 
and in the Medieval world, notwithstanding the serious 
inadequacy and what is to us the mere conceptual machinery 
of their symbolism.” It may be a little overdrawn to say 
that ‘‘ The early Church was cradled in illusions. Whether 
it looked before or behind it met the mirage,” and that her 

1 Cf. Paterson, The Rule of Faith, 117, 137, 365, 380, and 172, 78 ff. 

2 Cf. Foster, Christianity in its Modern Expression, 65 ff., 140 £., 147 £., ¢.2., 
Arnold, Roman Stoicism (1911), 412, 429 f., 433. 
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creeds were formed “in undeveloped science, imperfect 
philosophy, and pervérted notions of history.”* But 
beneficent are the uses of illusions! By them we pass to 
freedom! Idolatry begins only when the symbolism is 
known to be demonstrably false, and that is precisely the 
tragedy of the religious life of many to-day. Modern 
religious feeling stands in little or no interior relationship 
to the old symbolism, so far at least as that is closely anchored 
to the older views of Christian truth. It may be that 
Troeltsch is asking us to go too far, but this may certainly 
be said—he has grasped the difficulty, seriousness, and 
comprehensiveness of the modern religious problem in a 
way that has made us all his debtors. 

Reserving some criticisms to a later page, the writer would 
close this section by noting where Troeltsch’s historical 
sympathies lie. We have already indicated that he finds 
the social effectiveness of Christianity in its union with the 
Platonic-Stoic elements of European civilisation, and it 
will be evident that this fact puts him in the company of 
such names as the writer of the New Testament Johannine 
literature, Origen, Arius, Nestorius, Pelagius, the Deists, 
and the German Idealists. ‘Troeltsch may not be any 
the worse for belonging to this fellowship, since it may 
be that the tendency which this historical fellowship 
represents is the only one that carries with it the promise 
of a fruitful understanding of the relations of morality to 
religion, of free will to grace, of reason to revelation, and of 
culture to conversion. Be that as it may, Troeltsch obviously 
stands as the modern representative of a stream of Christian 
thought and life, which all types of “Ecclesiastical” 
Christianity have almost continuously declared, sometimes 


with extraordinary passion and brutal violence, to be nothing - 


short of stolen waters from their own deep river of life. 
Let no one therefore mistake the signs of the times. 
For, as has been truly said, “ Despite the many conscious 
or unconscious attempts that have been made to becloud 
the issue, this question—Is the Catholic deposit in toto 


1 Cf. Brierley, Ourselves and the Universe, “'The Mission of Illusion,” 35 ff. 
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substantially what was promulgated by Christ, or is it a 
vast mass of Greco-Roman accretion which has nothing 
whatever to do with His authentic teaching ?—is the primary 
and crucial question that lies before the religious thought of 
Europe at present, and will probably have to be answered 
decisively in one sense or another before a hundred years 
are over.” 1 


1 Cf. Williams, “Tradition,” in Hastings’s En. R. and E.; also his Form 
and Content in the Christian Tradition (1916). Cf. Harris, Creeds or no Creeds 
(1922), a critique of all Modernism as leading directly either to Catholicism 
or Unitarianism. 


Note.—In Bd. 3, recently published, ,Troeltsch deals with many of the 
points referred to in the foregoing chapter. The reader will find an ex- 
haustive and helpful consideration of historical Norms, and of the process 
whereby normative Truth is intuited (111 ff.), very much after the manner 
of Croce (cf. On History (1920), 11 ff.). There is a great deal here which 
reminds us of the merely temporary and approximate realisation, and even 
instrumental nature of all our values, and how we therefore cannot possibly 
jump the life to come, or ignore the illusion of Progress, the facts of Pre- 
destination and Contingency, the purely underived nature of the Will of 
God. 

Thus it is, ¢.g., that Troeltsch speaks of the inevitable obliteration of 
mundane human life sooner or later (cf. 100 ff., 667 f.). There is far more 
certainty, he says, about the advent of the last man cooking the last potato 
with the last fire of coals, than of the realisation of the Socialistic Ideal, or 
of the Second Coming of Christ. Whether for periods of human civilisa- 
tion, or for individuals, there seldom if ever arises a fruitful and permanent 
harmony of Nature and Spirit. History is an ebb and flow, and its end is 
almost a dead certainty. Not Progress, but Election, Grace, Predestination 
are the marks of life. History is egregiously aristocratic. It does not, of 
course, deny the right on practical and ethical grounds of democratic forms 
of government emerging in certain social conditions. These forms are, 
however, purely historical products, and do not abolish the fundamental 
aristocratic trait of life. Religious Geniuses—a Jesus, Buddha, Paul,Augustine, 
Luther, Calvin—in their profound, if one-sided, religious insight are entirely 
right ; Grace and Election are the fundamental facts and mystery of history. 
If they speak without any embarrassment of Predestination including freedom 
and contingency, nincompoops are not to be allowed to identify Predestina- 
tion with naturalistic determinism. Weak men here—military and in- 
dustrial leaders apart—give way to pessimism. Strong men, however, 
exhibit faith and heroism, not laying anything to the charge of God that 
life is not other than it is. 
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Such for Troeltsch are the nature and ultimate destiny of historical life 
on this side of time. ‘This.matter is critically considered in the following 
chapter (218 ff.). So far as the immediate future is concerned, Troeltsch 
does not claim to be a prophet. He sees, however, that the brutalising and 
sceptical hands of Naturalism and Historicism are heavy upon us. Thus, to 
escape the difficulties of the present situation, some are turning to a phan- 
tastical Mysticism of Eastern otigin, others to a Rationalism hostile to 
history, others to the old ecclesiastical dogmatic system of Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and others to a type of sensuous or esthetic Pantheism 
analogous to that of Antiquity (108, 162). All such proposals are useless. 
Immediate intuitions are denied us (684); the high Apriori road is shut 
against us. We cannot overcome history by a Nietzschean dissolution of 
it, or by a sublimation of it, either by Supernaturalism, or by the intuitive 
zsthetic Monism of Croce, or by the intuitive religious Mysticism of 
Bergson, or by the epistemological Formalism of Rickert. We can only 
overcome history through history as informed by scientific historical 
research, and as illumined by the insight of faith; we must look thus 
unto the rock whence we are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence we are 
digged. History is our only source of Norms, and the philosophy of history 
is our only lamp amid the darkness. It is precisely the purpose of Troeltsch 
in his recent volume to give us such a lamp, to tell us how to use it, and to 
point to the historical rock and pit of our life. 

With such thoughts, Troeltsch strove to elaborate his theory of values 
(cf. “ Historie u. Wertlehre,” 200 ff., “ Ueber den Aufbau,” etc., 694 #f.). 
No “ Wertlehre” is purely empirical; no science is. Nor is it purely 
apriori, or formal. It is both, both subjective and objective, as we have 
already seen, and leads necessarily into metaphysic for the solution of the 
problem of the relation of life to its conditions, of being to obligation. It 
is clear that, notwithstanding all the physical, psychical, and social conditions 
of his life, a man’s emergence into self-conscious historical individuality 
constitutes for him not merely a brute fact, but a moral enterprise whose 
achievement is the measure of his spiritual stature. It is impossible to say, 
however, how God or the Absolute is related to our achieved Worths, or 
comes to self-distinction within us, the finite monads. Manis not the measure 
of the living God, and we cannot therefore find Him out to perfection by 
any scrutiny of our Sciences or Worths. All our solutions are merely 
approximate, shot through with logical antinomies and anthropological 
limitations (cf. ror f., 209 f., 677 ff.). Cf. above, 44 ff., 70 ff. 
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__ SUMMARY 


Introductory.—On the sincerity of Troeltsch’s attempt to do full 
justice to the absoluteness of the religious conviction . : : 


(a) Troeltsch’s view of Reticioys Certirupr. Piety asks only the 


“best” attainable. This “best” is givenin Chr’stianity. It was 
originated by and centres in Jesus as a child of history ; within 
the Christian Fellowship we get the “ Feeling of the Absolute,” 
the “ best ” we require and desire. : : ‘ 5 


(6) Some critical considerations how far this Certitude maintains 


or breaks the energy of life, or is capable of restoring it when 
broken, as, ¢.g., 

(1) In its theory of Truth as approximate merely. The 
symbolism of religion, and its essential subjectivity. Dr H. R. 
Mackintosh’s view of the relation of Faith to History con- 
sidered—and found wanting. What is meant by “ God in 
Christ ” i : : ‘ 


. . . . . 


(2) In its treatment of Evil. Evil as a Spiritual Principle, 
and the trustworthiness of its imagery. Christ’s work for us. 
Evil as “ radical”; a self-determination of the Will 


(3) In its influence upon social and missionary Effectiveness. 
Why Calvinism is more active than Lutheranism. The 
“ Impotence of Arianism ” and of “ pure Theism.” Troeltsch’s 
Christ not humanitarian. The false historical orientation of 
“ Ecclesiastical ” writers. Social and missionary results due 
to extra-ecclesiastical causes—Sectarian and Mystical Chris- 
tianity together with rationalistic Democracy 


. . ° 


(4) In its fundamental emphasis upon the “ Pessimism of 
Christianity ” in relation to Kingdom of God. Kingdom of 
God not terrestrial, but celestial. Denial of this from side of 
Science, and Sovereignty of God. ‘Troeltsch’s justification in 
Jesus’ Pessimism, and in the affirmation of the religious 
intuition : ‘ : ‘ 


(5) In its conception of Immortality and of “ Love.” An 
open question whether personal Immortality is possible; 
counter arguments. Troeltsch’s Neo-Platonising and Buddha- 
fying of the Christian Conviction. A result of taking 
religion as “ Feeling,” and morality as merely “instrumental,” 
and love as a pure vital energy. Corrections suggested 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
THE QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS CERTITUDE} 


In the course of the foregoing pages we have considered 
Troeltsch’s view of the essence of religion and of religious 
evolution, as well as of the nature of Christianity, together 
with its modern ethico-dogmatic normative content. The 
reader will remind himself that in all these studies Troeltsch 
was not weaving speculations in order to amuse himself or 
to torment the Faithful, but was strenuously wrestling with 
the many difficulties and dangers which threaten and 
embarrass the minds of men in relation to Christianity. 
We repeat what we have already said, that Troeltsch was a 
Christian both by conviction and by choice, who saw in 
Christianity the only hope of our sad world. Doubtless 
many of his writings were the product of struggle and 
conflict ; indeed, he himself has said so, as Baron F. von 
Hiigel has told us. But for all that, Troeltsch was animated 
by a sincere desire to do justice to all. He sought to 
appraise truly the valuable elements of our modern life, 
and to relate them to Christianity. He was not a 
Mephistopheles gloating with delight at the straits in 
which the Christian Faith finds itself to-day. No insinua- 
tions of ‘‘ Intellectualism ”’ or of ‘‘ moral cowardice,” which 


1 Cf. Oman, Vision and Authority (1902); Ritchie, Revelation and Religious 
Certitude (1907); Garvie, The Christian Certainty amid Modern Perplexity 
(1910); Jones, 4 Faith that Enquires (1922); Orchard, The Necessity of 
Christ (1916); Leuba, 4 Psychological Study of Religion (1912), 207 ff. ; 
Foster, Christianity in its Modern Expression, Index, “ Assurance” ; Pringle 
Pattison, The Idea of God, 240 ff., on “The Nature of our Assurance ” ; 
Shorthouse, Fohn Inglesant (1881), ¢.g. chaps. xvii., xix., xxxix., for the 
question in Romantic dress. 
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unhappily are too readily indulged in, must delude one 
that Troeltsch (or those who share his standpoint) is to be 
settled by calling him hard names, or blind one to the 
fact, which he so urgently insisted upon, that, with the 
falling away of all external authority in religious matters, 
the only resource for the discovery of objective standards 
and from the incubus of subjective caprice is scientific 
thought. The significance of Troeltsch, as we have 
attempted to show, is that he has, as a Christian thinker of 
first-rate quality, deliberately and courageously faced this 
modern situation. He has, in consequence, offered us a 
Science of religion and of religious history, a reinterpretation 
of essential Christianity, and a restatement of its funda- 
mental ideas in the light of the legitimate demands of 
modern knowledge. He believed that he had carried this 
out satisfactorily in the main, and, in particular, in such a 
way as to have done full justice to the absoluteness of the 
religious conviction. We have already seen what the chief 
points of this construction are; it remains for us to indicate 
briefly Troeltsch’s view of religious Certitude, and, in view 
of the many questions we have started in the foregoing 
pages, to consider how far it is really adequate to all our reli- 
gious interests and needs. The treatment of these matters in 
the succeeding pages will therefore take the following order: 


(a) The view of Troeltsch on religious Certitude. 

(6) A critical consideration of the question whether his 
view of religious Certitude maintains or breaks the energy 
of life, or is capable of restoring it when broken— 


(1) In its theory of Truth as approximate merely. 

(2) In its treatment of Evil. 

(3) In its influence upon social and missionary activity. \ 

(4) In its fundamental emphasis upon the “ Pessimism of 
Christianity ” in relation to the Kingdom of God. 

(5) In its conception of Immortality and of Love. 


(a) In speaking of the Certitude of faith, Troeltsch observed 
that the religious person desires to possess truth; he craves 
really and truly to find God, and will have nothing short of 
a real revelation of God. Genuine piety, however, he held, 
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does not require the absolute religion, an exhaustive know- 
ledge of God which oversteps all historical limits. The 
desire for such things savours too much of the natural man, 
and is expressive, not only of anxiety, inner uncertainty, 
but of spiritual laziness.1 What the religious person 
requires is the real interior certitude that he has met God, 
to Whom he leaves the issue of the future. He is therefore 
sufficiently fortified by the certainty that he is upon the 
right way, and that he is following the true and brightest 
Star. In the choice he has made of the truest way to God 
from among various historical achievements, he will not 
presume to say that he alone possesses the truth. It will 
be sufficient for him to know that he has the best and 
profoundest truth possible, and aimless for him to seek for 
anything higher since it does not exist. He will be a Chris- 
tian because he experiences the strongest and simplest 
revelation of the spiritual world in Christianity, which he 
in consequence recognises as normative, not only for 
himself and others up to the present, but for the future 
also. He may elucidate and confirm this faith by a teleo- 
evolutionary view of history (cf. above, pp. 105 ff.), and regard 
as of the utmost importance the resulting judgment of 
probability, since all other judgments are denied him in 
this circle. His Christianity, however, be it particularly 
noted, does not depend on these theories; it rests upon a 
real experience, and a comparative religious judgment and 
appreciation of historical religious life. Its ultimate ground 
of decision will always be that he finds and can find God 
nowhere else to the same extent so satisfyingly as within 
the prophetic-Christian circle of religious experience, and 
that whatever God may do with men in the future, this 
faith can never be denied. The present wealth of religious 
life is referred by him to Jesus, who is the source and 
demonstration of this experience. ‘The union of the future 
in Jesus, however, is for him a matter of presentiment ; 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung... Fesu, etc., 51, “Die Leute, die 
ihres eigenen Glaubens nur froh werden kénnen, wenn sie alle kommenden 
Jahrmillionen daran binden, wissen nichts von der eigentlichen Freiheit 
und Grésses des Glaubens.” 
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it cannot be made a central pillar in his “‘ Dogmatics,” by — 


ap J 


& 


which alone the Christian religion is to be considered — 


possible. In his need of the ‘‘ Absolute,” in the in-breaking 
of a world with its ultimate worths, z.¢. in his need of God, 
the religious person can, only find the Absolute in God 
Himself (that is, as He exists for Himself, cf. above, pp. 88 f.), 
Who is the source of all historical life, and not in a single 


historical phenomenon. And this ‘‘ Absolute”? he has, as — 


the certitude that there is an end, of ultimate and of 
infinite worth, and as the guarantee through his present 
knowledge of God, that the future is assured. Only thus, 
as we have indicated before, can we have the “‘ Absolute” ; 
and the desire to possess it in history at a single point, or 
in a single person, is a delusion, impossible of demonstration, 
and in essential contradiction to all historical religion, as 
well as to the legitimate claims of modern knowledge. 
Consequently, for Troeltsch, the Christian only requires 
the certitude of an actual revelation of God in the Christian 
religion, and the certainty that he cannot elsewhere find:a 
higher. This certitude he may find in a purely historical 
view of Christianity (that is, as defined by Troeltsch), by 
which the Christian Faith in God, as given by Jesus, and 
operative within the Christian Community, confronts him 
as the strongest possible power for the transformation and 
unification of his weak life. Leaving the absolute religion 
to the future when time shall be no more, the Christian 
(z.¢. the person of modern education) may turn to the 
preaching and personality of Jesus, attaching himself to 
them in all simplicity and sincerity of heart, and by their 
means prepare himself in the power of God for the future 
when the complete redemption, the perfect knowledge, 
and the absolute victory shall be realised. And this, be it 
noted, fully agrees with the tendency of Jesus’ own outlook, 
for he himself only claims that he has brought the highest, 
ultimate, and abiding truth, and reserves the absolute 
religion to the other side of history. This truth, as we have 
previously said, receives its power over our hearts from his 
personality, but Jesus unites the future to himself only 
1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit, etc., chap. v. 92 ff. 
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in the sense that he is confident that the Will and Promise 
of the Father reveal their whole significance in his preaching. 
Apologetics have from the outset sought to isolate this 
truth and Person (as we have indicated above, pp. 118 f.), 
and, of course, if Jesus is the only real revelation of God, it 
is obvious that he must be normative and abiding, and if 
redemption is the achievement of his life alone, then all 
the future is necessarily bound to him. History has, 
however, now removed all these artificial and violent 
isolations of ecclesiastical Christology. Nevertheless, for 
history, Jesus abides the source of all our highest religious 
intuitions and powers, as of all hopes of victory, and pre- 
cisely on that account, in the absence of every trace of higher 
religious intuitions and powers, Christianity is justified in 
its confidence and in its claim that the higher religious life 
of humanity will abidingly proceed from its Lord and His 
Church alone. 

Thus Troeltsch offered a religious certitude, sufficiently 
adequate for all needs, to the modern educated mind, and 
argued that it was possible to give to subjective piety full 
power and certainty by a purely historical view of Chris- 
tianity. Wecan, indeed, no longer demonstrate Christianity 
to be the absolute religion by appealing to an “exclusive 
Supernaturalism,” either historically, as in the Church, 
by pointing to the nature miracles of the Bible and to a 
Divinely instituted Church, or psychologically (as in Frank, 
e.g.) by referring to conversion on the supposition that it is 

ue to certain immanent psychic factors of supernatural 
origin ; for it is not possible to justify the idea that there 
is, either as a matter of history or of psychology, anything 
so unique as to require a cause specifically and entirely 
original. We cannot consider Christianity any longer 
(with Hegel and the Hegelians) as the religious norm which 
is the absolute realisation of the “ Idea,” since the logical 
construction of evolution is completely wrecked on the 
alogical facts of history. But if we, further, cannot look 
any longer upon history as the arena of absolute Personality, 
even in Jesus, without our falling foul of the historical 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit, etc., chap. v. 92 ff. 
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individual and hopelessly entangling ourselves, like Herr- 
mann and others, in ‘the meshes of mystical subjectivity 
and sentimentalism ; if we cannot theoretically exclude the 
possible emergence of a higher revelation of God, or deny 
the attribute of redemption to extra-Christian religions, 
we are not precluded from saying that Christianity abides 
the greatest revelation of God to men, and their greatest 
redemptive religion, as the work of Jesus, notwithstanding 
the facts that his life and outlook were cast in the mould 
of historical limitations. He abides the central religious 
personality to prick ours into life, for we are all too weak 
to discover God more clearly in our own hearts, or to 
produce a new religion by any amount of rational con- 
struction out of our own resources. ‘The Christian believer, 
as well as the Christian Fellowship of Faith and of Love, 
needs—and can find—no other foundation than the 
certitude that it derives from Jesus through the historical 
Christian Community the highest and most dynamic of 
ethico-religious powers. Thus, as we have already indi- 
cated, our recognition of the necessary relativity of every 
moment of historical existence depreciates neither the 
Primitive Age of Christianity, nor the present moment, 
nor any of those lying between. Every epoch is immediate 
to God. By our ethico-religious judgments we are able 
to appraise the significance of all the historical phases of 
Christianity as contrasted with one another, just as we are 
able to appraise the worth of Christianity as contrasted with 
the other religions of history. In this manner we recognise 
that we are upon the right way to the “ other-worldly ” 
Goal of history, whose realisation and essence we leave with 
God. We stand in the direction of the development of 
life to the Absolute, since we surrender ourselves to the 
religion of personality, and recognise in Christianity its 
embodiment within our civilisation and historical moment. 
This is sufficient to give us “the feeling of the Absolute ”— 
the feeling we need and, happily, the feeling which is within 
the attainment of all. 
Such, briefly, is Troeltsch’s doctrine of religious Certitude, 
1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit, etc., 1 ff., 101 ff. 
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as inspired by his view of the relation of faith in God to 
history. It is not the certitude of supernaturalism, but 
the certitude of faith, as established by an epistemology of 
faith and a metaphysic of history, and that certitude is 
grounded in the apprehension of the “* Logos,”? immanent 
and creative, in history and in personal experience, and 
therefore in Jesus, in whom it has obtained, so far as we can 
see, its definitive historical (1.¢. relative) disclosure. Obvi- 
ously in this view of the matter, the relation of faith in 
God to history can no longer be understood after the manner 
of the Ritschlian Incarnational Christology, or the usual 
Christocentric Theology. An Absolutum in history being 
impossible, that relation must set what is experienced in 
the present as Ultimate, beyond history, and in reference 
to Jesus this relation is only the question of the proper 
connection between the finite and the Infinite, z.¢. between 
ourselves, as historically conditioned subjects yet relatively 
free, and what we recognise to be objective and valid, that 
is, ultimately real. Enough has been said in consideration 
of this relation. Let us proceed to enquire, according to 
our programme, how far the certitude here offered main- 
tains, or breaks, the energy of life, or is capable of restoring 
it when broken. 


(b) (1) Tue Proposep CrrtiTUDE IN ITs THEORY oF TRUTH 
as ApproxIMATE MERELY 


It is a charge entirely unjust, as the writer has had 
occasion to indicate, to say that Troeltsch’s views are 
practically nothing short of naturalistic monism of the order 
of Hiackel. Whatever else Troeltsch was, he was not 
deliberately rationalistic in his treatment of religion or of 
history. It is indeed true that revelation and miracle are 
not understood by him in the supernaturalistic sense; it 
is indeed true that they are understood in such a way that 
their application to the whole of reality necessarily precludes 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit, etc., Preface, xix f., 47 f., 52 ff., 107 ff. ; 


also in Schiele’s Lexikon: “‘ Glaube,” ‘‘ Glaube und Geschichte”; Bd. 2, 
Wesen des Christentums, 443 f. 
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a specific Christian Causality, and even the ultimate Centrality 
of Christianity in religious history; but they cannot be 
stigmatised as figures of speech or illusions. He is thor- 
oughly anti-intellectualistic, too, in his treatment of 
religion; as a real experience it cannot be a mere activity 
of the subject, and its validity must be essentially atheoretic. 
Then, again, he repudiated every purely logical construction 
of historical evolution ; its unity and continuity are alogical, 
being continually re-created, deepened, and advanced in 
personal experience. As there is no external standard, be 
it scientific, historical, or philosophical, we may justifi- 
ably, in full anti-intellectualistic freedom, form the living 
religious reality of the present and for the future for our- 
selves, where history is used always merely in an illustra- 
tive and educative manner. The anti-intellectualistic 
Parole was also strenuously asserted by ‘Troeltsch in the 
interests of practical religious life. “The speech of religion 
is poetic, symbolic, strongly coloured by traditional modes 
of expression, and religion is always most effective and vital 
in its pictorial, mythic dress. The effectiveness of its 
symbolism in inducing practical religious and ethical 
dispositions and activities is not, of course, a criterion of 
the truth of the things represented, but a very solid reason 
why the symbols should not be wantonly rationalised. 
Religion cannot be reduced to Science, and if, as it must 
and can come to an adjustment with it, it ought, both for 
itself and for its humble harbingers, to be left in all circum- 
stances in entire scientific freedom. All religious philosophy 
and theological construction should exist merely as a back- 
ground to practical life and activity. They fulfil their 
function in relating religion to scientific thought, but 
always without prejudice to the fact that religion lives 
and moves and has its being, as embodied in mythic, artistic 
phantasy, by which something is apprehended and recog- 
nised as interiorly and objectively necessary and obligatory 
in a specifically religious way.! 

But granting that Troeltsch’s position was genuinely 
theistic, where room to some extent at least was made for 

1 Cf., e.g. Ménégoz, “ Symbolo-Fideism,” in Hastings’s Ency. R. and E. 
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the demands of faith in Prayer, Forgiveness, and Fellowship 
with God, may we not suppose with some reason that his 
subjection of religious experience and belief to scientific 
examination does not provide for the full recovery of 
religious certitude? Such a question has been asked; if 
Troeltsch sought to establish religious certitude by means 
of a religious metaphysic, which is a synthesis of a selected 
religious world-view with the assured results of scientific 
investigation, how can we be sure that’the religious world- 
view is finally justified at all, since it cannot be finally 
justified save by the fact of this synthesis? Without the 
certainty of this mutual agreement, it is said that the 
Christian experience would not be able permanently to 
maintain its vital efficiency, and that where the certainty 
of belief is inadequate, the content believed in is necessarily 
imperilled.1 

We do not think, however, that this argument has much 
to commend it. ‘Troeltsch in his period of thought before 
1900, when his standpoint was strongly Hegelian, did indeed 
feel its force; but subsequently, and we believe justly, he 
overcame it by moving in the direction of the Rickert and 
Windelband epistemology (cf. above, pp. 42 f.). Religious 
certitude has therefore its validity within the subject, its 
ground in a spiritual experience, the certainty of whose 
beliefs are imperilled only by an undermining of the 
experience itself. The inner certainty of the experience is 
its own absolute justification so long as no distinction is 
recognised between content and the symbols in which it 
expresses itself. But how seldom is this naive condition 
normal for any length of time! Almost at once the sore 
travail of “ Logos” and “‘ Mythos”? comes upon us, when con- 
tent and form tend to fall apart, when appearance and reality, 
truth and error, begin to sort themselves out in our experi- 
ence. The cleavage undoubtedly weakens the pulse of 
religious certitude, but this is speedily restored, not only 
by the recognition of the inevitable nature of the cleavage 
in our experience as subject to growth, but by the exhibition, 

1 Cf. Macintosh, “ Troeltsch’s Theory of Religious Knowledge,” in 
Amer. F. of Theol. (1919), 274-289. 
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through psycho-epistemological and historical considerations, 
of the metaphysical grounds for the constraint of our 
experienced content with its changing symbolic expressions. 
The metaphysical synthesis just referred to is quite secondary, 
for the religious reality has its own specific subject-matter 
with its own specific ideal form and norm. Indeed, the 
absolute metaphysical synthesis asked for is entirely illegiti- 
mate ; it is virtually a plea for the rationalisation of religion, 
and for the cutting of the very nerve of religion by denying 
its radical dualism, its essential opposition to the world, 
its transcendent centre in God. With Science and Religion 
as growing wholes of diverse origin, and respectively but 
partially successful in their achievements, every synthesis 
can from the nature of the case only be approximate. All 
that reflective certainty can therefore be asked to do for 
religious certitude is to exhibit the interior and historical 
grounds of the latter’s obligation, and the metaphysical 
reasons why the individual should trust his ultimate con- 
victions, arising as they do in his commerce with history, as 
the interior presence and monition of God, and courageously 
take the forward step into the future in faith. 

It is said by others, however, following a different line of 
argument, that Troeltsch’s certitude in its view of truth as 
approximate merely is radically inadequate. Since he only 
partially secures the possibility of a real experience of God, 
this, as Dr Mackintosh has argued, is inevitable. Are 
Dr Mackintosh’s criticisms, we may ask, well founded ? 

While agreeing generally with Troeltsch’s position on 
the modern problem of Christian Asceticism, Professor 
Mackintosh will have nothing to do with his view of the 
relation of faith in God to history. Quoting a writer who 
says, “‘ A man’s religious outlook upon moral and religious 
possibilities is vastly altered according as he believes or 
does not believe that Jesus lived in perfect holiness 
with God,” Professor Mackintosh apparently means to 
imply that the former alternative is only open to the 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Wissensch. Lage, etc., 49-56; Die Absolutheit, 77-115, 
and note; Psychol. u. Erkennt., 28 ff.; Bd. 2, 463 ff., “ Gesetz,” in Schiele’s 
Lexikon. 
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person who wishes to relate Christian faith positively to 
history (Originality of Christian Message, 184 f.). If 
Christology, he says in another place (Person of Christ, 
364 ff.), is to reproduce the Christian certainty, it must define 
Jesus as faith in him as the living and transcendent Lord, 
since faith looks not backwards only, but upwards. We 
are not able to see, however, in what way such a view of 
Troeltsch, notwithstanding all that Professor Mackintosh 
has said against it, fails to meet this backward and upward 
look of faith. But may it not legitimately be said that the 
existence of a Transcendent Personality or Supernatural 
Redeemer is ultimately decided by spiritual conviction 
(zbid., 358) ? Is it not due to an instinct of the Christian 
soul, comparable in depth and clearness in many respects 
to belief in the reality of an external world (zbid., 365) ? 
And is Christology not a necessary and a legitimate dealing 
with what is thus * Given” (Originality of the Christian 
Message, 188, 7)? 

While these questions do indeed gather about the very 
heart of the matter, it seems to the writer that they are 
unable to stand the strain which they are made to bear in 
underpropping the “ ecclesiastical” Christology. For the 
conviction referred to can only be awakened, as we have 
shown, through history, and what this gives is only to be 
determined by the best historical instruments of research at 
our disposal. It is freely granted that we start with the 
“Given” in all experience, but what is absolutely in- 
dubitable is that this ‘‘Given” can never be touched 
critically without transformation. ‘Thus the existence of 
the external world becomes something different in the 
hands of Realism and Idealism respectively ; and who is 
presumptuous eriough to say that this question is settled be- 
tween them? Then, again, Copernicus supplants Ptolemy, 
Astronomy Astrology, and so on. ‘The “ Given,” while 
incontestably possessing its own specific ideal content, turns 
out in every case, as Troeltsch has truly argued, to be 
something else under scientific treatment from what it 
was at first taken to be (cf. above, pp. 80 f., 116 ff.). So is 
it with the ‘ Given ” in Christian experience, or in Jesus. 
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It will not do to say that this “‘ Given” must be allowed to 
come to us demanding unquestioned acceptance, much in 
the same way that the Highway Robber puts a pistol at your 
throat demanding your money or your life. Surely, rather, 
it is better to say that the “Given” invites interrogation, 
knocking at the door and asking in a courteous way for an 
understanding, just as it is more courageous to dispute 
the Highwayman’s impudence. Jesus “saves,” but, as 
Professor W. P. Paterson quaintly says, “‘ Revelation has 
not indicated the Modus operandt.” Just because this is 
so, however, it seems to the writer that it is only by a 
critical scrutiny of the Modus operandi that we shall ever 
get at the rea! significance of Christian experience and 
of Jesus. . 

Much, therefore, as the writer appreciates Professor 
Mackintosh, he is unable to sympathise with him in his 
criticism of Troeltsch, either by his charge of Naturalism, 
or by his distinction of Christianity as a Divine Gift and as a 
human response, the former being Absolute and the latter 
relative, or by his argument that as absolute moral values 
have emerged in history, so may religious values (Originality 
of the Christian Message, 178 ff.). 

We have said enough to indicate that Troeltsch is not 
operating with a purely naturalistic historical science, and 
as for Dr Mackintosh’s distinction of Christianity as a 
Divine Gift and as a human response, while it does indeed 
correspond to something involved in the subject-matter, 
we think that this something does not receive its proper 
orientation in Dr Mackintosh’s Christian Weltanschauung. 
Christianity assuredly grows, as is admitted; but not 
merely from within, as we have already seen. Professor 
Mackintosh has elsewhere said in criticism of 'Troeltsch 
that Christianity is but another name for effects due 
to the influence of Jesus, who is his own witness.! 
What Christianity ? we may ask. Certainly not historical 
Christianity ; and when we seek for essential Christianity in 
the welter of its history, we must, in the absence of the 
immediate experience of an “ Exalted Lord ” (an uncritical 

1 Mackintosh, Amer. F. of Th., vol. xiii. 505 £. 
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dogmatic addition), determine this essential Christianity by 
such critical principles as are put forward by Troeltsch. 
For Professor Mackintosh cannot actually substantiate his 
Absolutum, either in the name of faith or its mere irresisti- 
bility, the length of time it has prevailed, the numbers 
holding it, or any other rule of thumb method. With 
reference to his third argument, we readily grant to him, 
and to Steinmann,! that the emergence of ethical values in 
history gives us unconditioned values which cannot be 
“‘ relativised ” or reduced to mere historical ‘‘ epi-pheno- 
mena.” Nevertheless, as we have already indicated, the 
values as appearing in and through the process of history are, 
with all their incontestably intrinsic significance, always 
temporally conditioned. No other reading of history is 
adequate; nor again, is it possible for anyone to say that 
the content of these values was completely comprehended 
by the person who first hit upon them, and just as little 
can anyone propose off-hand to “‘ Absolutise ” this pioneer. 
The ideas of *‘ Good” and “ Right ” have assuredly come to 
stay, but that they came like Minerva fully equipped out of 
Jove’s head into the experience of men, or that there has 
been no growth in men’s apprehension of their significance, 
no essential enrichment of their content, and no deeper 
appreciation and increase of their reality still before us, is 
a thought difficult to entertain in face of the incontestable 
fact that historical reality grows, not merely as we are able 
to bear it, but because of its intrinsic nature. Consequently, 
the line of argument under consideration does not commend 
itself to the writer as in any way serviceable in “‘ Absolutising ”’ 
Jesus. Fellowship and Sonship with God were values before 
his day; these values merely obtained a deeper meaning in 
his own experience, and it is the fact that they were most 
deeply “‘ sensed” by him that he is for us the personality of 
central significance in our present religious life, which pro- 
ceeds historically from him, and, as an “‘ historical Whole” of 
spiritual reality, affirms itself as obligatory upon and valid 
forus. From an historical point of view we can say no more, 
and indeed we require to say no more, for this sobriety of 

1 Steinmann, “‘ Die Absolutheit des Christentums,” in Schiele’s Lexikon. 
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statement is, as we hold and have already said, likewise the 
characteristic of reasonable faith. 

We do not see, therefore, why the idea of an approximate 
truth as defined should necessarily enervate the certitude 
of faith, flowing as it does from the unconditional affirmation 
of historical religious life within us. It may quite well be 
that, just as we ordinarily “carry on” with Ptolemy, not- 
withstanding Copernicus, Newton, and Einstein, so, for 
those of us as are of a weaker capacity, the imagery of the 
God-Man laying aside his glory for our sakes, as Hector 
doffed his fearsome and gory helmet that he might win his 
frightened boy from Andromache’s arms, and of the Tran- 
scendent One as a friend at Court, may be practical and 
efficient enough symbols as dramatising the idea of God as 
Grace, as coming to the help of men, and as a present reality 
in their experience, notwithstanding the truth of the ideal 
elaboration of Christian faith here proposed. We do not 
think, therefore, that Dr Mackintosh, with his residue of 
the dogmatic method (cf. above, pp. 46 f.), is very happy in his 
own construction when he speaks of Jesus’ religious signifi- 
cance as ‘‘ the Divine Self-presentation for our Redemption,” 
and as ‘‘the cost of Forgiveness to the Father.” On the 
basis of such, it is obvious that religious certitude is 
adequate, not when,Jesus is admitted to have had one of 
the profoundest religious experiences in virtue of which he 
is able to affect us “‘ savingly,” but only when he is taken 
to be God in the world, complete, perfect, “‘ admitting of 
no increase,’ who has come into the historical arena 
ex abrupto—that is to say, supernaturally in the old sense to 
do something for man desperately in need of being done. 
The religious certitude here must, of course, be complete, 
apodictically sure; and actually in the end it is non- 
historical, not capable of being given by history nor taken 
away by it. 

Dr Mackintosh’s plea for a positive relation to history is 
thus, in the judgment of the writer, but a programme for 
the sublimation of history altogether. It takes little or 
no account of the psycho-sociological elements in the 
matter. It unwarrantably presumes that the connection 
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between Christian thought and the centrality of Jesus in 
Christian worship and doctrine necessarily flows from the 
idea of Redemption. It errs in stating that faith not only 
interprets facts, but establishes them. It fails to recognise 
that facts, z.¢. Jesus’ life and preaching, are only to be 
established by the use of the instruments of historical 
Research, and that it is only in this way that the “‘ Symbol 
of Christ ” is to be organically related to the “ Fact ” of 
Jesus. Its defects are obvious, and most of all in this, that 
it offers to the modern educated mind a certitude which is 
far inferior to, and much less satisfying than, the one it 
opposes. For, as has been said, ‘‘ the presupposition of a 
truth that might be affirmed once for all, of a definitive 
philosophy in which the fears of the thoughtful might be 
calmed and the intellect might move in a world of light, 
with the darkness conquered for ever, is not only an irrational 
ideal, but (just as Moltke said of the idea of perpetual 
peace) not even a beautiful one, since it would be equivalent 
to a cessation of thought, to a mental mortification. ‘Truth 
is never definitive, because all truth forms the site of new 
spiritual posts of observations, and so of new doubts and 
problems and new truths.” 1 In face of this sound intuition 
of the modern mind, Troeltsch has well said that ‘‘ God in 
Christ ”’ for us can only mean that we recognise our highest 
attainable revelation of God in Jesus, and that the image of 
Jesus forms for us the rallying-point of all the self-disclosures 
of God in our present historical experience. We do not 
believe, therefore, that the idea of truth as approximate 
emasculates religious certitude. We do not think that it 
cuts the heart out of Christianity. We believe in the 
main with Troeltsch that his view fully recognises all the 
interests of Christian faith, and the significance of its 
historical foundations, and that it gives such a shape and 
form to essential Christianity as to do full justice, not only 
to the absoluteness of the religious conviction, but also to 
all the valuable elements in the modern spirit.” 


1 Cf. Benedetto Croce, in Reconstruction in Europe (1922), 342. é 
2 Cf. Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung... Fesu, etc., on “Certainty,” 20,f., 
32 f., 48 £., from the psycho-sociological point of view ; also 30, 33, 50. 
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(2) Tue Proposep CERTITUDE IN ITS TREATMENT oF EviL 


In the foregoing pages reference has been made in several 
connections to Troeltsch’s demand for a redefinition of 
such words as “‘ Redemption,” “ Grace,” “ Conversion,” 
“ Revelation,” “‘ Miracle,’? and the ‘‘ Person and Work of 
Christ.”” Obviously, this reinterpretation flows necessarily 
from his fundamental position that man has religion as an 
endowment to spiritual personality, which latter is achieved 
progressively in historical evolution by the self-disclosure of 
God. The two absolute terms in the religious experience are 
God and man, but, according to Troeltsch, the opposition 
between them is not to be overcome, nor is their reconcilia- 
tion to be realised, either by an ethic of Conversion or by 
an historical redemptive opus operatum. As the opposition 
and reconciliation concerns spiritual personalities, they can 
only be adjusted in an interior way, or through the activity 
of freedom. Many, however, are the opponents to the 
procedure of Troeltsch. He is charged with an excessive 
Subjectivism and an exaggerated Individualism. In par- 
ticular, these defects, it is said, come out in his treatment of 
evil, for in looking upon this as merely a relatively in- 
dependent self-determination of the will of the individual, 
it is inevitable that the rest of our words should lose all 
concrete meaning. By a more objective and specific 
interrogation of Christian life and thought, however, 
Troeltsch, it is said, would have written more positively ; 
“Redemption” would have become something more than 
“Spiritual Elevation,” “ Grace” not merely another name 
for ‘‘ nature” and ‘‘ Christian nurture,’’ whose means have 
only a stimulative and symbolical significance, “‘ Conversion” 
not purely a psychological phenomenon, and the ‘‘ Work of 
Christ” not simply a work within us, but rather a work 
for us. Because Troeltsch fails us here, it is naturally 
alleged that his religious certitude is unable to restore 
the broken energy of life in the presence of evil, sin, and 
guilt. 

It appears to the writer that agreement with the fore- 
going line of thought ultimately gathers about the question 
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already referred to(cf. above, pp. 116 ff.) whether the intuition 
of the “naive” soul is always radically misinterpreted by 
itself. It may be so, and certainly nothing is more common 
in these days than the assumption that every contention for 
Catholic Sacramentalism, the Incarnation, and the reality of 
a personal Devil is either a reversal to, or a continuance of, 
the Medizval weakness of being unable to apprehend any 
idea except as it is concretely and symbolically expressed. 
The late Lord Bryce has described this.Medizval character- 
istic as “‘ the powerlessness of the untrained mind to realise 
the idea as an idea and live in it, as the tendency to see 
everything in the concrete, to turn the parable into a fact— 
which conceives man’s aspirations and temptations as the 
result of the direct action of angels and devils.” 1 The 
reference, however, of all concrete symbolism simply to the © 
lack of philosophic training in plain folk, or to the continu- 
ance of the practical, matter-of-fact nature of the Roman 
type of mind among us, is not, it is alleged, a complete 
explanation of the matter. Even Troeltsch sees that the 
“Symbol” of Christ must be a real symbol; and is that not 
virtually another way of saying that his modern Nominalism 
is realistic, and perhaps ought to become more so? Is it 
not depressing, it may be asked, to be told that the ordinary 
mind isincurably pictorial? Isit not painful to be informed 
that just where religion is supposed to be most creative it 
comes enshrouded in incredible myth from which the 
philosopher alone can deliver it? With reference to the 
question of evil in particular, is it not more satisfactory to 
consider that the symbolic language used in speaking of 
evil witnesses to the reality of evil, not merely as a momen- 
tary defect of will, or as a social environment, but as the 
intrinsic existence and operation of a personal Essence, 
malignantly hostile to good? William James has said that 
our problem is not really the problem of evil, but the 
problem of good; and may it not indeed be seriously asked 
whether the epistemological arguments which Troeltsch has 
adduced in favour of the metaphysical reality of God and 
objectivity of history may not equally, if not more cogently, 
1 Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire, 90 ff. 
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be adduced in favour of the metaphysical reality of evil and 
of the Devil ? Chesterton has said in reference to Dickens, 
**T do not know whether in the kindly rationalism of his 
epoch he kept his belief in a personal devil in his theology, 
but he certainly created a personal devil in every one of 
his books;” and the motive of Dickens for doing so, 
Chesterton thinks, was that ‘‘ He wished to keep alive the 
idea of combat, which means of necessity a combat against 
something individual and alive.” Is not this thought of 
Chesterton very suggestive ? Is it a mere whim to suppose 
that the motive of Dickens is identical with the one which 
finds the personality of God, and is it mere nonsense to 
argue that the impotence of the motive referred to to-day 
has not only lost us belief in the reality of evil and in the 
personality of the Devil, but is also the cause of the prevalence 
of the present-day impersonal idea of God and denial of 
immortality ? Again, is it really credible to believe that 
Jesus, who is acknowledged to be a trustworthy witness in 
the realm of faith, speaking truly of God out of the depths 
of his own personality, should be so radically ‘ off ” in his 
estimate of sin and evil, and in his own deliberate thought, 
that he was actually able to do something with God for 
men?? ‘These are not by any means idle questions, and 
must get a worthier answer, it is contended, than Troeltsch 
has suggested. How Ahura Mazd&h and Afigra Mainyu, or 
God and Satan are related we may not say, whether Afigra 
Mainyu or Satan will in the end take a thought and mend, 
as Origen and even Burns generously speculated he might, 
we cannot tell, but at least is not such a speculation prefer- 
able to Troeltsch’s final universal Nirvanism ? In any case, 
the fact would seem to remain that both good and evil, 
God and Satan, exist “with a vengeance,” and that it is 
only by faith awakened by many of the finer things of 
life, and in particular by faith wrung from us in the 
presence of Christ, that we plump for the victory of 

1 Chesterton, Charles Dickens, chap. xi., “On the Alleged Optimism of 
Dickens.” 


* Haering, The Christian Faith, vol.i. 481 ff. ; Stephan, Glaubenslehre, 134, 
The Devil to Jesus and Luther. 
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the good, and take our side in the good fight which we 
know in our unsophisticated moments is not a fight against 
mere flesh and blood, not against mere human stupidity, 
wilfulness, or self-deception, but against existential evil 
as the manifestation of an active spiritual Essence in the 
universe. 

Notwithstanding all that may be alleged in this direction, 
however, it is obvious that we cannot rest in an uncritical 
acceptance of any religious symbolism. Such symbolism 
may, indeed, illustrate how naive souls paint the religious 
sky, and the need of the popular mind having a flag 
to wave, but it cannot be allowed to blind us to the 
fact that we cannot touch this imagery, or that of any 
other first view, without drawing aside the tapestry from 
the doorway that leads into the presence of the idea. 
Even this some will be prepared to grant, but allege at 
the same time that idea and symbol, content and form, 
are not so radically different as Troeltsch would seem to 
make out. 

Thus it is that many are prepared to argue in the follow- 
ing strain. If we are to speak of evil as real and radical, 
as ‘Troeltsch does, must we not take it, not merely as a 
momentary self-determination of the individual will, but 
also as more than the social complex of the wills of many ? 
Evil belongs objectively to the moral order of the world. 
Our sense of it is not a mere illusion, necessarily postulated 
by our growing moral life to have something to throw 
itself against and to overcome, for the more clearly it is 
recognised to be an illusion the more effectively the nerve 
of all moral effort, aspiration, and achievement is cut, and 
the more readily does our thought run out into the denial of 
immortality (cf. below, pp. 224 ff.). And thus as evil is real 
—real, not only in the sense that I have done something in 
my imperfect temporal situation of which I am guilty 
relatively and absolutely, but real also in the sense that 
such creative evil deeds, both mine and those of other 
spiritual beings, have passed something into the fabric of 
reality which we, humanly speaking, cannot recall. As evil 
is real as a fact, we must recognise it is not possible for us to 
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change its nature, much as our desire for the good constrains 
us to attempt it. Morality, that is to say, confronts us, so 
far as existential evil is concerned, with an impossible task, 
and summons us to a futile effort. All that is permitted 
to us is a redisposition of the facts (moral and immoral) of 
our temporal situation for the creation of a new fact which 
may be relatively and absolutely blameless or blameworthy. 
We may work out new moral values through existential evil, — 
but, notwithstanding our sense of obligation, we cannot 
work out the existential evil itself, or our own evil with its 
guilt. That is undoubtedly a paradox, but it is an instance, 
it may be said, where the inevitable paradoxically possesses 
moral quality, and here the affirmation of the Christian con- 
viction is absolute. It says that the impossible thing may 
be done by the Grace of God, but it excludes all thoughts of 
merit (Pelagian or Semi-Pelagian), for in order to meet the 
realities of the moral situation and to restore the broken 
energy of life in face of an impossible obligation, the assur- 
ance must be awakened that the Divine is at work not merely 

within us, but also for us. ‘Troeltsch, it may be argued, © 
admits as much virtually in his emphasis upon the “ other- 
worldly”? nature of religion and its ethic; but it is not 
enough for the Christian conviction to say with him that a 
certain idea of God keeps our sense of guilt in solution, so 
to speak, inspires within us the power of transcending the 
limitations of our finitude, enables us to make amends and 
to work out the existential evil of life. There is admittedly 
some truth in such a point of view, but it is not altogether 
unreasonable to say that it is not the whole truth. It is 
indeed true that the more adequate our idea of God is, the 
more completely does it afford the means of conveying the 
reality of God to the soul; but the redemptive factor is not 
the idea but the reality it indicates. And the reality must 
be God, not in partial measure, 7.¢. historically conditioned, 
but God Himself in completeness, incontestably and 
absolutely triumphant in the experience of men, 7.2. of a 
person, even Jesus, in order to give us the invincible assur- 
ance, not only that evil has been absolutely transcended 
in him, but also that our own victory over it is certain, 
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both by what he has done and through our fellowship 
with him. 

The force of these considerations, however, is easily 
blunted, as we have already seen, by a host of difficulties, 
and there seems to be no very serious reason for thinking 
that Troeltsch has dealt carelessly with evil, or with redemp- 
tion from it. Evil is real in his judgment; it is radical— 
that is to say, it flows from an ideal act. It has its birth in 
the spirit, and it must be radical in this sense, if at least our 
responsibility and guilt, both relatively and absolutely, are 
to be secured. It is obvious that it is no solution of the 
origin of the act to entertain the notion of a Fall of Adam 
from a perfect earthly condition and its accompanying 
Scheme of Salvation, or to speculate about the possibility of 
a pre-temporal self-choice of evil on the part of the finite 
spirit. Such mythological speculations are to be set aside, 
and it is not possible to bring back in another fashion what 
these seek to secure. For, if evil is radical to Troeltsch, it is 
radical, not as some unaccountable streak of unwillingness in 
the spirit of man, nor in the sense that the phenomenal side 
of his being is morally inert or hostile to good. We are 
developing spiritual personalities, and we grow by our 
relatively free and creative activity to the extent that we 
weave the stuff of experience into moral and spiritual 
texture. The stuff is indeed grievously tangled, and 
presents to the spirit of man a heavy task, but the entangle- 
ment can in no sense be attributed to a malignant spiritual 
Essence operative in the universe. An evil spiritual Principle 
is entirely inconceivable; it is a self-contradictory con- 
ception. Consequently, we can only say of evil that, as it 
has its being within the spirit in the mystery of our freedom, 
it is only within the spirit that redemption from evil can 
be wrought out. As we owe our spiritual make-up to God, 
and as we recognise Him at work in our historical experience, 
so we, as co-workers with Him, progressively rise into the 
free life of spiritual personality. In such circumstances, an 
historical redemptive opus operatum is thoroughly un- 
satisfactory, and likewise a purely “supernatural” con- 
version is entirely unnecessary. In the thought that man 
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is organic to his world as the partner of his spiritual task, if 
and in the thought that God is organic to nature and to 
history, Whose presence therein is the ground of all our 
ideals, and Whose purpose therein is the increasing develop- 
ment of spiritual personalities for fellowship with Him, we 
entirely transcend the older standpoint, with its innumerable 
defects and difficulties. 

We do not see, then, how it can be legitimately said that 
Troeltsch’s view of religious certitude has nothing in it 
to help us in face of the tragic evil of life, since it gives a 
new orientation to the ideas of religion. It seems to the 
writer that Troeltsch deals profoundly and worthily with 
these high matters, and goes a long way in offering a fruitful 
understanding of the relations of morality to religion, of 
free will to grace, of good to evil, of reason to revelation, 
and of culture to conversion. Perhaps he has said as much ~ 
as is possible to be said, frankly agnostic and sceptical as he 
is On many points. For, in the end, what more can be said 
than what Plutarch has written in his words: “ The poet 
never introduces the Deity as depriving men of the freedom 
of the will, but as moving the will ; he does not represent the 
heavenly Power as producing the resolution, but the idea 
that leads to the resolution”? ? In the end, what more can 
we say of the Grace of God in the face of evil than what 
Bunyan has made his character say of the dog about the — 
“Wicket Gate” that ‘That dog has another owner,” or of 
“* Eve’s Apple,” one of the curiosities of the House Beautiful, 
that “‘ Food or Poison, I know not which”? We stand, 
in short, when all is said, before absolutely inscrutable 
mysteries, which all religious certitude must carry within 
itself; and the most that religious faith can give us is, as 
Troeltsch has so well pointed out, the practical and patient 
assurance (or absolute Feeling) that God is the underived 
Will of the good and the unifying Principle of life. 


“O, I wad like to ken—to the beggar wife says I— 
The reason 0’ the cause an’ the wherefore o” the why, 
Wi’ mony anither riddle brings the tear into my e’e— 
It’s gey an’ easy speerin’ says the beggar wife to me.” 
STEVENSON. 
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(3) Tue Proposep CertitupE In 1Ts INFLUENCE UPON 
SocraL AND Missronary EFFECTIVENESS 


In his championship of his type of Spiritualistic, or 
Mystical Christianity, Troeltsch was fully aware that its 
affinities were more with the Lutheran Tradition than with 
the Calvinistic. He also saw quite clearly, however, that 
the latter was very much superior to the former both in 
social effectiveness and in missionary enterprise, and natur- 
ally gave a great deal of time to enquire why it should 
be so. He found that the fundamental cause, apart from 
certain historical and geographical accidents and advantages, 
was due to a difference of religious emphasis. Lutheranism 
has all along concentrated upon Divine Grace, and has 
taken Justification as its quietistic enjoyment. Calvinism, 
on the other hand, gave its attention to the thought of the 
Sovereignty of the Divine Will, and saw in Justification a 
principle of activity. Consequently, Lutheranism, in its 
mystical tendency, has remained passive, subjective, and 
conservative ; falling an easy prey to German Territorialism, 
it fuses and confuses politics and religion, manifests as a 
mere arm of the State little or no missionary enterprise, 
and is as the docile servant of Conservatism hostile to social 
reform. Calvinism and Neo-Calvinism, however, remained 
active, objective, and democratic in outlook. Its tendency 
to throw off independent sects, in contrast to Lutheran 
conservative mysticism, and the effects of its historical 
milieu separated politics from religion more and more, 
deepened its concern for social reform, and awakened its 
interest in missionary enterprise. The fusion of Luther- 
anism with German ‘Territorialism, and the fusion of 
Calvinism with French rationalistic Democracy, have run 
these two great expressions of the Protestant Principle 
out into very diverse destinies, the latter into a large 
place and the former into the tragic catastrophe of 
recent years. Germany to-day sits upon the shadowed 
side of the world in the sadness of a sunset afterglow, 
and all that remains to her now is the eternal empire of 
the soul. 
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“In des Herzens heilig stille Raume 
Musst du'flichen aus des Lebens Drang ! 
Freiheit ist nur in dem Reich der Traume, 
Und das Schone bliiht nur im Gesang.” 
SCHILLER. 


So far, therefore, as the question of the social and mis- 
sionary effectiveness of modern Christianity is concerned, 
it is not for Troeltsch a question of “ ecclesiastical ” 
Orthodoxy, and least of all of “‘ ecclesiastical”? Christology. 
It is for him only a question how far the Protestant Principle 
can disentangle itself from its parasitical historical com- 
panions, and relate itself to the independent and progressive 
elements of modern thought and life. ‘Troeltsch’s hope 
was before the War that German Lutheranism would take 
a leaf out of the book of Anglo-Saxon Neo-Calvinism and 
civilisation, and his conviction was that by the fusion of 
the best elements in both, a spiritualistic type of Christian 
thought and life could be justified to the modern mind, 
adequate to inspire its social and political ethics with the 
most fruitful disposition, and worthy of its world-wide 
propagation. What, then, is to be said of this point of 
view ? 1 

In criticism of Schleiermacher, Professor Paterson has said 
that the humanising of Christ always entails individual 
and social loss, and in support of his thesis brings for- 
ward several valuable points. He would agree generally 
with Dr Cairns in saying that the fairest fruits of Chris- 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, Bd. 2, 15 ff., Die Christliche Welt (1920). Cf. Essays 
by Fairbairn, Kraus, Lindsay, and Pollard, in vol. ii. Cambridge Modern 
History. Cf. Macmillan, Protestantism in Germany (1918); Sarolea, The 
Anglo-German Problem (1912), and other works; Ramsay Muir, The 
Expansion of Europe (1917), 3rd ed., enlarged (1922). ‘Troeltsch was 
hopeful, it may be observed, that the new freedom given by the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Germany would not be turned to reactionary 
theological uses. Such reaction, unfortunately, is in evidence at present 
in the Anglo-American world. Troeltsch saw that the Catholic Church 
in Germany (as it is in other countries) was making rapid progress. 
Schultze in Die Christliche Welt (1923) observes that the Church’s power as 
Free over the German working classes (so far as they have noted its 
disestablishment !) depends upon its declared “will to peace”? among the 
nations. Cf. above, 185 f. 
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tianity are only borne upon “ ecclesiastical” Trinitarian 
Trees, and that religious zeal and humanitarian energy 
have their best motives in a Divine Christ. A wider survey 
of the life of Europe, it is alleged, will justify this point of 
view. ‘Thus it is said by Professor Workman that “ the 
Christianity which civilised has always been Catholic.” 
Arianism is singled out as being particularly fruitless in 
this direction, and every pure Theism, as in Islam, is cited 
as being incapable of giving useful maxims for mundane 
affairs, or of laying the basis for a doctrine that should 
ennoble secular life. A real “ Incarnation,” z.¢. in the 
ex abrupto supernatural sense, is thus the indispensable 
condition of all social effectiveness, and the only root of all 
the social achievements of the past generations of European 
civilisation. How, then, can a religious certitude which 
does not rest upon such a foundation ever hope to live? 
How can it supply any inspiration for human progress ? } 

If, however, the presuppositions latent in these positions 
be challenged, it will readily be recognised that they are 
not so very serious in their antagonism to Troeltsch’s idea 
of religious certitude. ‘Thus, for one thing, it may be asked 
how far the validity of any view of Christianity is to be 
measured by its social effectiveness. That implies, first, 
a purely pragmatic conception of truth, and secondly, the 
idea that Christianity is necessarily committed to any 
transformation of the present world, let alone its complete 
transformation. The first point has already been con- 
sidered; the second will be the special concern of the 
following section. Meanwhile, we shall consider more 
particularly the false historical orientation, according to 
Troeltsch, in the positions just indicated, and the justifi- 
cation of his view of religious certitude in relation to 
Christian social activity. 


1 Cf. Paterson, The Rule of Faith, 365 ff., 319 ff.; Cairns, The Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity, 141 £., The Army and Religion, 256 £.; Workman, “ The 
Influence of the Christian Church on Social and Ethical Development of 
the Middle Ages,” 288 f., in Christ and Civilisation, by Garvie and others. 
Cf. also Workman, Christian Thought to the Reformation, 81 ff.; Cunningham, 
Western Civilisation, 7, 116 ff. 
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First of all, we may repeat that his view of Christ is not — 
purely humanitarian—at least, not in the old sense. There 
is not the slightest denial on his part that God was in © 
Christ, but only a very courageous and determined attempt | 
to restate this indubitable fundamental Christian con- 
viction. He does not for a moment consider that his 
restatement breaks the energy of Christian life and hope, 
or substitutes bloodless categories for the power of the 
Holy Ghost, or perpetrates a gross injustice upon Christian 
history and experience mediated by our Lord to call him a 
“Means of Grace.” No doubt his restatement would dis- 
quiet simple souls, and grieve them deeply to be told that 
many of their cherished thoughts were only pictures, symbols. 
But Troeltsch wrote, not to disquiet such, but to anchor 
those who are adrift upon the modern troubled seas, for 
whom Christianity is only of use when it is offered to them 
as a living force of thought, and not as the mere beauty and 
static finality of ancient tradition. If one chooses to call 
his “‘ inclusive ” Supernaturalism, notwithstanding his ex- 
plicit statements that it leaves open the door to real fellow- 
ship with God, in revelation, miracle, the forgiveness of 
sins, and prayer, as but another name for naturalism, then 
the matter is finished. We see no reason, however, to think 
that his view of Christ sacrifices anything that is essential 
to his power for us as a “‘ Revelation ” of God. 

It is, further, not true without considerable qualification 
that the social achievements of European civilisation are 
directly or even indirectly due to ecclesiastical Christianity, 
Catholic or Protestant.1_ In some respects, the Middle 
Ages were merely the continuation of the ancient world, 
the Renaissance a non-Christian achievement, the modern 
world a civilisation which has deliberately and defiantly 
shaken itself free from the incubus of “ ecclesiastical ” 
Christianity. It is nothing short of sheer self-deception 
to attribute all the valuable elements of our European 
civilisation to Christian sources, direct or indirect. Many 
of them have been won in the teeth of implacable opposi- 


1 Gf. above, pp. 35 f.; Barr, The Scottish Church Question (1920), chap. xxiv., 
“ Reaching the Masses,” 277 ff. 
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tion, both Catholic and Protestant, and therefore it is 
simply fidelity to history when Troeltsch notes that it is 
not infrequently civilisation that fructifies ecclesiastical 
Christianity socially, and not the other way about. Again 
and again, the Church “ as an organisation has been awak- 
ened to the situation chiefly by the hostility of which it 
has become conscious.” ! 

And again, even where Christianity has been a social 
force it has been in circles not specifically ecclesiastical, 
and therefore where Christ was thought of, not so much 
as an historical “‘ God-Man,” but more or less in a mystical 
sense, and it is simply a matter of historical fact, which the 
ecclesiastical Church, both Catholic and Protestant, in its 
Lutheran and Calvinistic dress is very reluctant to admit, 
that the Sects and Mystics, in spite of these same Churches, 
were the pioneers in a great deal of the social achievements 
which stand to the credit of Christianity, in humanitarian 
activity, in prison reform, in spiritual independence, and 
so on. Not only is it historically inaccurate to say with 
Kidd ? that we owe everything to the birth of “ altruistic 
activity” in the second great act of Christianity at the 
Reformation; the social effectiveness of ‘‘ ecclesiastical ” 
Trinitarian Christology is too much overrated. We say 
that the type of Christology which has been associated with 
the modern social activity of Christianity has been mystical, 
and increasingly so, and that fact points to a justification 
of the view Troeltsch represents. 

Take, ¢.g., the case of Wesleyanism. In this movement, 
hostile to culture generally, in violent protest against the 
deadness of the Church, indifferent to the social problem, 
and essentially mystical, we have one of the most creative 
religious movements of modern times. Like the earlier 
Calvinistic and Neo-Calvinistic movements whose social 
effects were indirect and unintended, Wesleyanism and 
the other sects of the time exercised an enormous, but 
entirely indirect, influence upon British public life. ‘They 
secured, as has been said, the stability of British Institu- 


1 McGiffert, The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, 270. 
2 Cf. Kidd, Social Evolution (1895), 141 ff. 
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tions in the dark and difficult days of the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries, and by diverting their agitated 
and clamorous spirits into religious channels these Free 
Churches of the lower and middle classes indirectly rendered 
revolutionary and reactiqgnary propaganda abortive. But 
notwithstanding Wesley’s antagonism to Mohler’s Quietism 
and Whitefield’s Calvinism, he was, and his followers after 
him, more Lutheran (as looking to the “inner witness ”’) 
than Calvinistic, being in fact the unconscious British 
representative of the mystic tradition of Schleiermacher, 
Jacobi, Schelling, and Schopenhauer, just as Erskine of 
Linlathen, Maurice, and others were later. Wesley’s 
interest was in Divine Grace (not the Sovereignty of God), 
not only in its particularity, but in its universality, which 
latter accent was the religious counterpart of the cosmo- 
politanism given to the world by rationalistic French 
Democracy, and gave Wesleyanism its missionary motive. 
So it is that Troeltsch could truly say that ecclesiastical 
Christianity and its Christology were not so effective as is 
so often said; the effective forces were Sectarian and 
especially Mystical in unconscious alliance with the growing 
spiritual influence of secular civilisation, and if that is so, 
then the social effectiveness of Christianity to-day is not to 
be achieved by a reassertion of “‘ ecclesiastical’ Christo- 
logy, but by a fusion of Mystical Christianity with the 
indubitably valuable elements of modern life and a reinter- 
pretation of the significance of Christ accordingly.? 

It will thus already be evident that the assertion that the 
monopoly of missionary enthusiasm is in the keeping of 
“ ecclesiastical ” Christology is not to be received without 
strict qualification. Least of all can it be said that the 
modern missionary enterprise is the product of “ ecclesi- 
astical”” Christianity. There is little if anything of a 
missionary nature in which the older ecclesiastical Pro- 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 794 ff., 837 £.; Bd. 2, 84 ff., 90, 93 £., 96 ff. Cf. 
below, pp. 238 ff. Cf. Halévy, Histoire du Peuple Anglais au xix® Siécle, 
vols. i. and ii. ; Workman, Methodism (1912) ; Lecky, History of England in 
Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. 521-642 ; Stephen, English Thought in Eighteenth 
Century, vol. ii. 383 ff. 
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testantism can glory. Asa matter of fact, modern missionary 
enterprise is the product of the despised Sects, and especially 
the Mystics, the children whom the Church so cruelly 
drove from her bosom either to death or to exile, and 
the result of causes entirely extra-ecclesiastical, to wit, the 
emergence of a new view of God which flowed from a new 
conception of man in the French Revolution. How much 
we owe to the Moravian Missionaries! How little con- 
sideration the Baptist Carey, the Wesleyan Robert Moffat, 
and the Moravian Mary Moffat received from ecclesiastical 
Protestantism! ‘The State Churches were particularly 
slow and stupid in this matter, and it has only been in 
countries where they have had the example and stimulus 
of Sectarian and Mystic missionary zeal, only where they 
have, under the pressure of modern democratic ideas, put 
their house a little in order, that they have stepped into the 
missionary army. But the cardinal fact must remain that 
modern missionary enterprise originated in Sectarian and 
quasi-Mystical religious Fellowships, and, in association 
with Colonial and Imperial expansion, its fires are fed from 
the same sources to-day. 

It is not without reason, therefore, that Troeltsch could 
argue that his type of spiritualistic theology and view of 
religious certitude actually reflected the modern situation 
and met its needs. If German Lutheranism is passive and 
conservative, then it must become more active and demo- 
cratic in order to do its social and missionary duty. If 
the present-day religious “Intellectuals” in their radical 
individualism and easy-going tolerance neglect their duty, 
then they must learn from a truer reading of secular and 
religious history that they cannot and ought not to remain 
indifferent to the claims of social service and missionary 
propaganda upon them. Christianity is indubitably our 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 517 £.,779 ff.; Bd. 1, Mzssion, Index. Cf. Wundt, 
Ethtk, vol. ii.; Creighton, Missions, 7 ff., 47 ff.; Jethro Brown, The Under- 
lying Principles of Modern Legislation, 91 ff.; Fisher, The History of the 
Church, 449 ff.; Woodside, The Soul of a Scottish Church, 94 ff. Valuable 
Bibliography in vol. v. of Missionary Conference, Edinburgh (1910). Cf. Barr, 
The Scottish Church Question (1920), chap. xi. “ Foreign Missions,” 134 ff. 
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highest religious value, and the “‘ Normative Truth ” which 
may properly be drawh from it to-day secures, as Troeltsch — 
argued, a warm-hearted piety and missionary zeal. It 
shows us that our social and missionary duty springs naturally 
and inevitably from our faith in Jesus; it is a duty to our- 
selves and a duty to our fellow-men, since it is only through 
religion that the interests of life are given their highest 
meaning, and that there is any possibility of genuinely 
reconciling racial antagonisms and of unifying mankind. A 
mere reassertion of the old supernatural Christology is thus 
no solution of our modern social and religious problem. This 
kind of thing fails to see the problem altogether, for as the 
Sects and the Mystics together with the many pioneers in 
the secular realm are the directive forces of modern, social, 
and religious life, the fact of cardinal significance in our 
present situation is that the sectarian and mystical elements 
of Christianity have their milieu of social and missionary 
effectiveness in the individualistic civilisation of the modern 
world. ‘Thus there emerges a peculiar consciousness, whose 
centre of gravity is within itself, whose characteristic is 
one of essential subjectivity. Obviously in such circum- 
stances, any external standard or motive is of no avail. 
It must be interior, and it is the merit of Troeltsch to have 
pointed in the direction of such an immanent standard, 
and thus offered the only possible, reflective justification 
of religious certitude. 


(4) Tue Proposep CERTITUDE IN ITs FUNDAMENTAL EmpPuasis 
UPON THE “‘ PesstMIsM OF CHRISTIANITY”? IN RELA- 
TION TO THE Kincpom oF Gop 


As Troeltsch considered that Jesus’ conception of the 
Kingdom of God was the specific product of his religious 
experience—a rule of God expected by him to receive an 
immediate realisation upon the earth, but not under the 
forms of an ordinary mundane perfected society—it will 
be evident that Troeltsch is not to be understood as saying 
that Jesus merely transmuted the old Hebraic Messianic 
conception of the perfect, physical, political, and even 
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racial Kingdom upon the earth into a purely inner and 
eschatological religious conception. Whether this very 
difficult historical problem is rightly to be solved as Troeltsch 
has suggested, or as Professor Paterson, ¢.g., indicates, is here 
left undecided. We may consider, however, whether there 
is any justification and need for taking the present-day 
thought of the Kingdom to be a realisable ideal upon the 
terrestrial sphere. | 

We have already referred to Troeltsch’s violent protesta- 
tions against the reduction of Christianity to a mere body 
of social ethics. Catholicism, and even Luther, in his 
judgment, had learnt better of Christ than those modern 
Protestants who have of deliberation ignored the eschato- 
logical impulse which is native to Christianity with their 
Christian scheme of ethical Immanentalism. And not only 
is this thing a stupidity in itself; a candid recognition of 
the modern scientific contribution to the understanding of 
the world, as expressive of a valid side of the Divine Nature, 
might have saved them from this monstrosity. 

With these words we have shown the basis of the 
scepticism of Troeltsch on the point under consideration. 
An earthly redemption is in principle entirely impossible 
for Christianity. Its face is set absolutely against all 
complete confidence in development, education, and pro- 
gress. On all counts an earthly Paradise is a tragic delusion.? 
Thus it is that there is here as elsewhere a dualistic strain 
in his thought. This strain is evident in his treatment of 
‘“* Evolution,” when in his conception of development he 
distinguishes between “‘ historico-empirical development ” 
and ‘‘ metaphysical or ethical development,” the former 
knowing nothing of a progressive or uniform continuity (cf. 
above, pp. 43 f.), and the latter being merely a postulate of 


1 Cf. Paterson, The Rule of Faith, 188 f£. and Index; Moffatt, The 
Theology of the Gospels, 41 f£.; Mackintosh, The Originality of the Christian 
Message, 155 f. Cf. above, pp. 144 ff. 

2 The Idea of Progress, a French creation in Fontenelle (Histoire des 
Oracles, 1686), left Hume, Goethe, and Lotze cold; von Hartmann, and 
even Huxley, pessimistic, as Professor Bury has pointed out in his The 


Idea of Progress (1920). Cf. above, pp. 166. 
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faith in the Kantian sense. Hegel’s error lay in his reduction 
of the one conception of development to the other, and in 
the subsumption of both together under a dialectic move- 
ment of the Absolute. Thus it is that Troeltsch contended 
—Supernaturalism apart—that the idea of a Kingdom of 
God upon the earth is only tenable when the Hegelian error 
is repeated and the pessimistic strain of Christianity ignored.? 

Something, however, it may be argued, may be said on 
the other side. Thus it appears possible to some to suppose 
that, while Troeltsch is right in his distinctions in the 
meanings of development, and in his strictures on Hegel, 
the purpose of the cosmic process is to synthesise Nature 
and Spirit, or to resolve the dualism. Even if we speak of 
the theoretical possibilities, say, of coming Ice Ages, or of 
the central Orb dying out and of our world becoming a 
cinder, is there really any certainty about the matter? 
Actually we do not know what a day may bring forth, and 
we may safely warn, it is said, the theoretical possibilities 
against playing the tyrant with our imaginations. ‘There 
is, as has been observed, the presence of the principle of 
completion in Nature. Science justifies us in speaking of 
a progressive adaptation of life, a progressive development 
both of form and of function. Life takes on better form, 
and thereby increasingly fulfils its function. ‘The witnesses 
of this are to be found both in inorganic and in organic 
Nature, Astronomy, Geology, Biology—all speak of a pro- 
gressive formation for use, a movement whose end is 


service for life. All speak of 


“ August anticipations, symbols, types 

Of a dim splendour ever on before 

In that eternal circle run by life.” 
Browninec. 


But if that is so, if our system of values is ours so far as 
we have come in the process of Nature and of history, and 
even out of them both, even if our system is too incomplete 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, “ Historiography,” in Hastings’s Ency. R. and E.; 
““ Theodizee,” in Schiele’s Lexskon ; Die Absolutheit, 71 ff. 
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for us to speak with any theoretic certainty, it surely behoves 
us, it is said, in face of the eonic immensity and stupendous 
grandeur of the cosmic process, at least “‘ to wait and see,” 
and not to dogmatise. The matter here was to Troeltsch 
an open question (as in the case of individual immortality) 
in view of the meaning he put upon the Sovereignty of 
God together with the other considerations already men- 
tioned. But may it not be that precisely because the 
question is open, the idea of a future-earthly Kingdom of 
God, and even the Socialistic Ideal of human society, merit 
more generous treatment than Troeltsch has given? Does 
not the idea of the radical impossibility of any complete 
religious subjugation of earthly life break the back of 
religious certitude altogether ? 1 

Speaking of this matter, Professor Paterson has said : 
“Whatever may be the bearing of the Reformed principle 
on the ultimate questions of Eschatology, there can be no 
doubt of the necessity of the doctrine of the divine sove- 
reignty as the foundation of an optimistic view of the 
future history of the world. It was part of the strength of 
Calvinism that it believed that the Kingdom of God was 
destined to a great and glorious history on the stage of 
this world, and in virtue of this belief it was the inspiration 
of much that is counted heroic in the struggles of the 
Western peoples for civil and religious liberty, and also of 
chivalrous political action in the interests of justice and 
humanity. In recent theology, Lutheran even more than 
Reformed, increasing stress has been laid on the Kingdom 
of God in the conception of Christianity—expressive of all 
that will be accomplished for mankind when it will be 
knit together in the bonds of brotherhood for the accomplish- 
ment of its varied tasks of civilisation and morality. But 
what seems clear is that there is needed, as a guarantee of the 


1 Cf. Newman Smyth, Through Science to Faith, chap. xi. 228 ff.; W. L. 
Davidson, Recent Theistic Discussion (1921), Lect., 33 ff., “ Biology as an 
Aid to Theism”; J. A. Thomson, The System of Animate Nature (1920) ; 
Galloway, The Idea of Immortality (1919), 214 ff., 221 ff., on no realisable 
Kingdom on earth; Pringle Pattison, The Idea of God; Bury, The Idea of 
Progress (1920), “‘ Progress in the Light of Evolution,” 334 ff. 
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realisation of this vision, a conception of the rule of God as 
the head of this Kingdom which borrows more from 
Calvinistic than from Lutheran theology. The Lutheran 
idea of God leaves Him too little power in the management 
of the forces of our sin-bound world to justify us in con- 
templating the future of His Kingdom on earth with any 
very great confidence; and we shall hardly grow more 
optimistic except on condition that our theological thinking 
becomes more Calvinistic. The need of the world is that 
we shall put not less, but more in the way of trust, expecta- 
tion, and claim upon Him ‘ of whom and through whom and 
to whom are all things.’” 1 These words seem to many 
to be adequate to the situation, and to suggest the thought 
that, in this matter, Troeltsch, notwithstanding all his 
appreciation of the significance of Calvinism for the modern 
world as against Lutheranism, has not completely appraised 
the former, nor shaken himself entirely free from the 
limitations of the latter. 

The writer, however, despite these arguments, takes his 
stand by Troeltsch. He believes that Troeltsch’s view of 
Jesus’ thought is sound. He thinks also that Professor 
Paterson’s words involve a false orientation, since many of 
the things attributed to Calvinism are due to other sources 
altogether. With reference to the teleological teachings of 
Science, he believes that they are “ religious additions,” 
which are not justified by a deeper appreciation of the 
religious intuition. A terrestrial Paradise is not merely an 
illusion ; it is a tragic delusion. Such a thing as the end of 
mundane development takes no account of the myriads who 
have made it possible, those who have fallen by the way, 
those who have seen the promises afar off. If it be said, 
‘Oh, we don’t mean that, but a kind of transformed 
world by the supernatural incoming of God into it,” then 
it seems to the writer that you are only phrasing the radical 
Pessimism of Christianity in another way. It may indeed 
be that Troeltsch, in seeking for a “‘ Weltanschauung ” in 
terms of inductions drawn from the assured results of 
Science and from concrete historical individuals and societies, 

1 Cf. Paterson, The Rule of Faith, 313 ff. 
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might quite properly have conceded far more than he did 
to the Sovereignty of God, especially in view of the manner 
in which he understood it ; it may indeed be the case that 
he is justly liable to the criticism that the irrational strain 
of his thought is too reminiscent of the “‘ intractable Hyle ” 
of Plato, and of the mythological “‘ Urgrund”’ of Béhme, 
Schelling, and Rothe—the dark basis in God on account of 
which the chaos of the world is never wholly subduable ; 4 
but it is just as obvious that the pleas for the greater recogni- 
tion of the Sovereignty of God come perilously near the old 
Hebraic and Calvinistic conceptions of Divine Caprice. 
And, alas! notwithstanding the fact that mankind have put 
everything in the way of trust, expectation, and claim upon 
God, as in the Puritans, etc., the sober fact remains that 
their ideals and activities are among the splendid illusions of 
History. ‘They are but witnesses to the fact, so often re- 
ferred to already, that our apprehension of ultimate values 
is always shot through with the colours of our historical 
phantasy, and the intimation, in short—which many other 
considerations fortify—that the essential intuition and 
instigation of religion are ‘‘ other-worldly,” which yearn 
for the “‘ Beyond” where our desire may find its satisfaction, 
for it is only 
‘There to an ocean fulness 
His mercy doth expand, 


And Glory, Glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s land.” 


We do not think, therefore, that any assertion of the 
Pessimism of Christianity need enervate religious certitude. 
It did not do so in Jesus’ case, nor strangle his activity in 
good works. ‘The strength of religious certitude is drawn 
from “ religious” roots, and not from social or scientific 
ones, and while our religious thought and life must indeed 
be adjusted to our scientific and social interests, the adjust- 
ment must in all cases be made without prejudice to the 
essential ‘‘ other-worldly ” birthmark of religion, and without 
the sheer identification of religion with science or morality. 
Let no man say that we are pleading for an intolerable 

1 Cf. Pfleiderer, Development of Theology, 66 f., 149. 
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dualism, or for a degradation of human life, for we are 
asserting a dualism and an intramundane asceticism, which 
are essentially involved in the religious intuition itself, and 
which have their ground and solution within the life and 
Will of God in the life to come. For as God, according to 
Jesus and Paul in their own way, ¢.g., constitutes not merely 
His Holiness and Love, but also all our earthly existence with 
its various mechanical laws and ethical values by a free and 
spontaneous act of His Will—free and spontaneous, that is 
to say, as uncaused by interior and exterior necessities—so 
what was thus freely made by Him can only as freely be 
unmade by Him when He resolves to give us the Kingdom. 
That is to say, what human existence needs for its redemp- 
tion is a specifically ‘‘ religious ” solution, and that means 
again that the pessimistic streak in Christianity is necessarily 
given in the idea of God itself. Without this streak the 
specific religious Certitude would wither away. ‘Thus it is, 
as Bunyan’s Greatheart saw, that the basis of all music is 
the bass. Thus it is that a complete earthly redemption.is 
a phrase and a self-deception. ‘Thus it is that eschatology 
is the very breath of religion. Such, said Troeltsch truly, 
was the penetrating insight of Jesus, and with Troeltsch we 
agree that it is precisely on this account that Jesus is worthy 
to be our Lord and Master, for in him alone we find what 
is the salt of all real life, namely, optimism without frivolity, 
and pessimism without despair.! 


(5) Tue Proposep CertITuDE IN 1Ts CONCEPTION 
oF [mMorTALITY 


From what has just been said in connection with the 
Kingdom of God, it will be evident that the same con- 
siderations would determine Troeltsch’s idea of the hope 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, “ Erlésung,” 8; also ‘ Pradestination,” in Schiele’s 
Lextkon. Cf. Bd. 1, 63; also “ Gottesbegriff,” Index. Cf. Butcher, “'The 
Melancholy of the Greeks,” 133 ff., in Some Aspects of the Greek Genius (1893) ; 
Bury, “The Pessimism of the Greeks,” 17 f., in The Idea of Progress (1920) ; 
Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (1914), “The Substance of Tragedy,” 5 ff. ; 
Troeltsch, Die deutsche Philosophie der Gegenwart, 171 ff.; also Bd. 3, 694 ff. 
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of immortality. As the possibility of development reaching 
its goal on the terrestrial sphere is taken to be an open 
question, so also must the possibility of the individual’s 
share in the end beyond the grave, since the realisation of 
our system of values is only approximate, and the approxi- 
mations for the individual are so varied. We are all so 
different—some of us have many advantages, others of us 
few or none, and while we do indeed severally have our 
intrinsic historical value, it is an impossible thing for us 
to say what the future may bring forth for us individually. 
Faith, it may be, standing on the sunnier side of doubt, 
may take some hope that there shall not be one lost good, 
but a calm dispassionate survey of all the field of vision 
only enables us to speak with extreme caution and becoming 
modesty. 

Troeltsch was in this matter, it may be remarked, closely 
related to the nebulous thought of many of our modern 
writers, which, as Professor Selbie! has said, is becoming 
curiously and increasingly like that of Schleiermacher, who 
hesitated to call God a Person, and refused to make personal 
immortality an integral part of Christian doctrine, owing 
to his fear of attributing anthropomorphic qualities to God, 
and in particular, the sentiment of love. Troeltsch was, 
as we have already indicated, deeply influenced by Schleier- 
macher’s thought, but it may be unjust to him to suggest 
that, notwithstanding all his striving to avoid Pantheism, 
he is actually at Schleiermacher’s quasi-pantheistic point 
of view, both in his thought of God and of immortality. 
Perhaps rather the same generous interpretation must be 
put upon his words, as has been advanced on behalf of 
Schleiermacher, whose intention and service in this con- 
nection, it is said, were to state the doctrines of God and 
of immortality so as to secure the former from all childish 
anthropomorphic limitations, and the latter from all crass, 
unsocial, and immoral elements, which do so much to bring 
deep discredit upon the fair name of religion.” 


1 Cf. Selbie, Schleiermacher, 49, 93, 229; Troeltsch, Protest. and 
Progress, 183. 
2 Cf. Moore, Christian Thought since Kant, 78 ff. 
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Nevertheless, when this has been said, there remains 
something in the thought of Troeltsch on immortality, — 
as in that of other modern writers, which the religious _ 
conviction will not have, and which, if accepted, seems to 
the writer to spell the ultimate paralysis of the vitality of 
religious certitude. It is not we, but only our ideals that 
matter, says Professor Pringle Pattison! in waging war 
against Tennyson’s “ unhealthy emphasis” on immortality, 
and against the merely instrumental function assigned to 
God by Kant, Sir W. Hamilton, and others. Troeltsch 
would agree with this. But is the matter thus easily to 
be settled? It is fine to read Troeltsch’s words where 
he says that modern individualism rests upon, or draws 
its reality from, the Christian idea of man as existing to 
acquire a perfected personality, both in his relation to God 
and in his relation to the objective values of life, and that 
a metaphysic of absolute personality is, whether admitted 
or not, the root of all our modern confidence and tireless 
activity. 

Well, then, is it an adequate appreciation of the idea of 
human personality, and most of all of the idea of Christian 
personality, to suppose that its destiny is really and ulti- 
mately sheer absorption in the Divine? Doubtless we 
have to revise our idea of immortality as a mere reward for 
services rendered, and for earthly disappointments bravely 
borne, but surely we ought not to allow these disfigure- 
ments of the hope to discredit the hope itself. It may 
not be that any absolute assurance, or the want of it on 
personal immortality, would give to or deprive life of any 
essential motive, but it is hard to resist the suggestion that 
there is some organic connection between the irrepressible 
confidence and tireless activity of our modern individualistic 
Western civilisation and the Christian idea of man as existing 
to acquire a perfected personality, just as there is surely some 
organic connection between the pessimistic inactivity of 


1 Cf. Pringle Pattison, The Idea of God, 43-45; also his earlier and better — 
words in Hegelianism and Personality, 139, 228 ff., 240; and his Idea of 
Immortality (1922), esp. 166 £. for criticism of Troeltsch’s view. Cf. Davidson, 
Recent Theistic Discussion, 131 ff., in criticism of Professor Pringle Pattison. 
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the Eastern world and its thoughts of God and man. It 
may not be that the denial of personal immortality would 
involve the universe in sheer irrationality, but surely, if 
it be a basic argument for the venture of Theism, that the 
universe will not put us to intellectual and moral confusion, 
it is equally valid to say, especially when we argue with 
Troeltsch for the recognition of religion as a constituent 
of the human spirit, that the universe will not put us to 
religious confusion. And that seems to be true, not merely 
in the sense that our ideals and values never perish, but that 
we ourselves also never perish. For we are not the tem- 
porary bearers of values, like money in our pockets. We are 
these values, not indeed in the sense that they are for us, 
any more than they are for God, mechanical products of 
our nature, but in the sense that they are personal values, 
the genuine choices of free personality, and both, it would 
appear, must be thought of as existing indissolubly together. 
It may be that God, having freely given effect to His Will 
in the choice of Holiness and Love as His Good, and in the 
creation of our human values, may at the last as freely recall 
His fiat, cease business, put up the shutters, and quiet the 
unresting energy of life, and after life’s fitful fever sleep 
well with us; but it is a sorry close to the promise of life, 
and truly may we say with the sad singer of the East : 


“* We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest, and rest can never find. 
Lo! as the wind is, so is mortal life— 

A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife.” 


It may indeed be, and may be admitted freely, that theoretic- 
ally the share of the individual is an open question, owing 
to the incompleteness of our system of values, but there is 
no dubiety about the affirmation of the religious conviction, 
“ Tf the Lord were pleased to kill us, would He have told us 
all these things ?”’+ 


1 Cf. Galloway, The Idea of Immortality, 151 ff., 123 f£.; H. W. Robinson, 
The Christian Doctrine of Man, ‘‘ The Eternal Values and their Independence 
of Death,” 282 ff. 
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Perhaps, then, we may say that, while Troeltsch was 
right in repudiating all special Christian methods of research 
and proof, and in afirming in Christianity a specific religious 
content, he has not rightly appreciated this question of 
personal immortality, and its significance for the strength 
of our religious certitude. Troeltsch is important as 
denying the supremacy of philosophy over religion, since it 
can only reach a logically postulated unity without content, 
but he seems, in dealing with the question of immortality, 
precisely to commit the error of the dialectic philosophy 
he exposes in declaring, as he does, that the end of finite 
perfection is absorption in the Divine. It is bad enough 
to lose God in man, as Hegel did, or tended to do, but it 
is worse to lose man in God. One does not readily feel 
justified in thinking that so keen a mind as Troeltsch’s is 
in error here. He may have been thinking purely of the 
dissolution of the “ finite’? side of man’s life in God, and 
one must not forget that the Buddhistic Nirvana is not 
so entirely negative in meaning as is generally thought. 
But the word he used in this connection (Wiederuntergehen, 
cf. above, p. §1), and the set of his face against all merely per- 
sonalistic conceptions in this high matter, constrain us to 
think that he is at fault here. Whatever, therefore, the 
relation of the finite to the Infinite Spirit may be, we 
cannot resolve the dualism by Troeltsch’s thought of the 
dissolution of the human personality in God. That, as 
Professor H. R. Mackintosh + has put it, is a sheer Neo- 
Platonising of the Christian conception; it is, as Dr Leckie 
says, an illegitimate passing beyond the limits of Christian 
thought. In the words of the latter: ‘‘ When we speak in 
this way, however (1.e. of Absorption), we are not only 
exceeding the limits of Christian Faith, we are also deceiving 
ourselves with imaginative terms which correspond to no 
experience of ours and express nothing that has definite 
meaning for our minds. The notion of being ‘ absorbed — 
in the Infinite,’ of attaining some supra-personal state of 
being, is not an idea that can appear reasonable to anyone 


1 Cf. Mackintosh, Immortality and the Future. 
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who holds the Christian doctrine of God. How can we 
attain impersonality by union with a personal Spirit? Is 
it not evident that the closer our fellowship with such an 
One becomes, the more shall we fulfil the conception of 
personality ? We may ask, also, how a moral life that 
tends to ever fuller realisation can end in loss of self? 
How can we ever picture the future of a child of God 
as ending suddenly, like a road that drops into a gulf? 
Nay, the very thought of a timeless state of existence 
(which we do not really seek for, but rather a timeless 
emotion and rest of soul, conformity and not uniformity, 
as Dr Leckie says) is the symbol of something lower, 
and not higher, than our present life. Succession, a 
before and an after, is an essential characteristic of 
spiritual being. Without it there can be no progress, 
no service, no fellowship with kindred souls, no hope, 
and no memory. To think of the future state as with- 
out these things is to deny that it has any attribute of 
life, as life is known to us here. It is really to assert that 
existence, such as we have experienced or can imagine, 
ends at death.” } 

In the foregoing critical observations we have referred 
to Troeltsch’s considerations (mostly theoretical) which 
constrained him to adopt his sceptical conclusions. Behind 
these considerations, so it seems to the writer, there lies the 
influence, perhaps unconscious, of his idea of religion as 
an affective state (Gefiihlsgehalt). It is indeed true that 
Troeltsch understood that religion involved the whole of 
consciousness, and did not define it, as we have already 
indicated, as mere feeling. Nevertheless, he is sufficiently 
influenced by James to say that the Divine, in coming 
within the field of consciousness in specifically religious 


1 Cf. J. H. Leckie, The World to Come and Final Destiny (1918), 321 ff. 
The literature referred to by Dr Leckie in these pages is important, 7.¢., von 
Hiigel, Eternal Life; Maurice, Theolog. Essays; Mellone, Eternal Life Here 
and Hereafter,250 ff. Cf. Galloway, The Idea of Immortality (1919), pp. 193 f-, 
218 ff., for non-absorption in the Divine. Cf. Jones, 4 Faith that Enqutres 
(1922), 154 f., 178 ff., 286, 358; also Steven, The Psychology of the Christian 
Soul, 292 f. 
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states, arises out of the obscure bases of our Unconscious a 
life, where it cohéres ‘with the world-Reason, and it is © 
perhaps this fact more than anything else which led him 
astray ultimately in his eschatology. In many ways — 
Troeltsch’s position here was similar to that of F. H.~ 
Bradley and Bosanquet, to whom the existence of the 
Absolute is thought of as the unity of the whole, embracing © 
distinctions within itself on the analogy of our own experi- — 
ence of “ mere feeling or immediate presentation,” and that 
in such a way as to run out ultimately in the abolition of all 
the distinctions, denying the Absolute to be either personal, 
or moral, or beautiful, or true, and consequently the 
preserver of finite personalities! The reader will recall 
how this view appears in Troeltsch’s thought of the Sove- 
reignty of the Divine Will, according to which good is good 
and love is love, not because God is Good and Love, but — 
because God simply wills that they should be; and so with 
our values, they are simply “there” by the fiat of God 
for the time being. In criticism of Bradley and Bosanquet, 
Professor Pringle Pattison and the late Sir Henry Jones 
have written some penetrating things, arguing, ¢.g., that it 
is hardly reasonable to suppose that the finite and the 
Infinite are essentially contradictory, and that the epithet 
“Indefinite” is the highest, most adequate definition of 
the Infinite. The finite, they argue, in fellowship with 
the Infinite does not fall beneath or pass beyond himself, 
but becomes himself; he is not transmuted or self-tran- 
scended in the Absolute, but self-realised. The writer, 
however, does not think that Professor Jones and Professor 
Pringle Pattison have themselves sufficiently reckoned with 
the fact of “ Revelation” in specifically religious experience, 
otherwise than by the systematic exposition of ordinary 
experience, but he believes that their words are with this 
exception a very cogent criticism in reference to such a 
position as that of Troeltsch. Following Professor Pringle 
Pattison 2 in particular, he thinks that it may fairly be said 


1 Cf. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, and Truth and Reality ; Bosanquet, 
The Value and Destiny of the Individual. 
2 Cf. Pringle Pattison, Man’s Place in the Cosmos, 92 ff. ; Idea of God, 228 f. 
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that, while Troeltsch does not intentionally take religion 
as mere feeling and morality as merely instrumental, the 
only explanation of his eschatological scepticism is that he 
has fallen a prey to these very errors, and plunged headlong 
into the abyss of the Subconscious. Notwithstanding all his 
fine words about Christianity being the religion whose end 
is perfected ethical fellowship of man with God in His 
Kingdom, his separation of religion definitively from 
morality seems to have the effect of reducing the latter 
to a mere means as in Plotinus, and it is only such errors, 
associated as they are finally with a purely philosophic 
attitude before this ultimate question of immortality— 
an attitude which is in contradiction to his idea of religion 
being a specific constituent of the human spirit—that can 
account for what is in Troeltsch at once the repetition of 
the Fichtean theory of moral being ‘“‘ as the pursuit of a 
goal whose winning would be suicidal to morality and to 
all conscious life,” 1 and the repetition of the Spinozistic 
unica substantia, the lion’s den of all finitudes, and of the 
blank Schellingian Neutrum, the night in which, as Hegel 
said, all cows are black. 

We believe, then, that the religious certitude offered by 
Troeltsch as likely to meet the needs of faith without a 
strong assertion of personal immortality is not only incapable 
of maintaining the energy of life, but would actually break 
it. If men will not fight evil when it is considered to be 
illusory, so neither will they strive for good if they are 
definitely and thoroughly convinced that it is ultimately 
a Will 0’ the Wisp. It seems to the writer that personal 
immortality is necessarily involved in the religious intuition. 
He is not, indeed, prepared to surrender the idea of Troeltsch 
that the underived Will of God is the source of His own 
Holiness and Love, as well as all our human values, but he 
does not see why these qualities in God and in us should 
be thought of as mere froth upon the surface of the ocean. 
In particular, he thinks that Love in God is not to be reduced, 
as [roeltsch reduced it out of his fear of attributing anthro- 


1 Cf. Pringle Pattison, Hegelianism and Personality, chap. ii. “ Fichte.” 
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pomorphic characteristics to God, to a mere energy of life, 
which is constantly and inscrutably surprising us, confront- 
ing us in all the amazing majesty of its activity, and affirming 
itself in and through us, an energy of life as “‘ Grace” 
which achieves its purpose of love, not merely, as Ritschl 
thought, in the awakening of an active sccial service in the 
world, but in stimulating to union with the Divine, in 
drawing the finite to the Infinite, slowly and with difficulty, 
but yet remorselessly, as a faintly flickering planet is “ drawn 
nearer and nearer to the solar fires.”” Love must be more 
richly defined, for it is the deepest and most wonderful 
thing in all our experience. We see how matchless it is in 
Cordelia, as Shakespeare has shown in King Lear, or if that 
illustration seem too fictitious, there is the sheer unselfish- 
ness and spotless splendour of the Love of Jesus, and there 
is no use pretending that God can be less than this 
wonderful thing. 


““ Love 1s not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O no! it is an ever-fixéd mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 

SHAKESPEARE, 


The writer, therefore, would take his stand on the Love of 
God as in a real sense analogous to what we know in this 
vale of tears, not because he argues from the existence of 
human love to the existence of a worthy transcendent 
cause, but because it is given in the intuition of faith, in 
the irrationality of faith, if you like. Troeltsch has magni- 
fied a variety of Irrationalities in his system, Freedom, 
Revelation, Miracle; let us add another in “‘ Love.”? There 
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is the inherent imbecility of feeling, as George Eliot ! said 
in commenting on the text on Joy in Heaven over repentant 
sinners, the obstinate irrationality of emotion which will 
not allow itself to be influenced by arithmetical con- 
siderations; and there is also the irrationality of “‘ Love” 
in religious experience, which, with all its human perver- 
sions and limitations, stands at least to witness to the reality 
of a Fellowship with God now and for ever, in which we 
shall be, not less, but more human, and not less, but more 
personal ; for 

y . throned above 
No Moloch sits, no false, vindictive Jove— 
Thou art our Father, and Thy name is Love!” 

WHITTIER. 


Commenting on Troeltsch’s idea that in the conceptual 
order Protestantism attains its highest, mightiest, artistic 
expression in the music of Bach, a brilliant Spanish Catholic 
writer wittily remarks:? ‘‘ This, then, is what Protestant- 
ism dissolves into—m4sica celestial !””—(a Spanish phrase 
commonly used to indicate “ nonsense,” sound signifying 
nothing !). It is not quite so bad as that. ‘Troeltsch’s 
historical interpretations and constructions, his historico- 
philosophical methodology and systematic work are, in the 
main, sound. The writer does not think that in any of 
the criticisms he has made there is any justification for a 
return to the old supernatural Dogmatic. Corrections can 
be made on Troeltsch without the need of sacrificing his 
point of view, or the great body of his results. But, never- 
theless, it seems to be the case, that unless we are to put 
a little more positive content into our idea of Christian 
Personality, we shall paralyse the vitality of our religious 
certitude, and lay ourselves open to the charge that the 
universe will become both for God and for men in the end 
what James has said it was at the beginning—to the child 
mind—a big, blooming, buzzing confusion! Unless we 
do this, it will appear that our interrogation of the religious 


1 Cf. Scenes from Clerical Life, chap. vii. 
2 Cf. Miguel de Unamuno, The Tragic Sense of Life (1921), 70. 
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consciousness or intuition will have led us nowhere, and put — 


us in the company of Old Khayyam : 





; 
F 


“Then of the Thee in Me who works behind 
The Veil, I lifted up my hands to find 
A lamp amid the Darkness ; and I heard, 
As from Without—‘ The Me Within Thee Blind’! ” 
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SUMMARY 
PAGE 
The Sociological re-orientation of Christianity in the Modern 
World—a specifically “ religious ” Fellowship— 
1. As related to modern Culture, 
2. As an historical ‘Common Good,” 
3. As a Missionary Institution, 
4. As related to the State . : : ; é : », 237 


Thus the religious Fellowship of to-day will be a Church with the 
following characteristics : 

It will be National, Spiritually Free, Tolerant, Missionary, 

and Other-worldly ; ; : : ‘ ; : - 294 


Faith and the Future é ‘ ; : Z : 3 ~ Bag 
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CHAPTER VII 


EPILOGUE 


SOME FINAL CONSIDERATIONS, AND THE RESULTING TOTAL 
CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO AND OUTLOOK UPON THE 
MODERN WORLD 


In the previous pages, the comprehension and evaluation 
of Christianity within general religious history, as understood 
by Troeltsch, has been set forth. We have travelled over a 
wide field of learning, and have looked at life with Troeltsch 
from many points of view. We have seen how Troeltsch 
would mitigate, if not solve, the eternal conflict of religion, 
and in particular, of Christianity with civilisation, and how 
he would inwardly relate our modern religious feeling to 
essential Christianity and its old symbolism. He has, as 
we have seen, paid a high tribute to the sanity and strength 
of the modern mind. It would not do, he said, to declare 
that it was entirely diseased, as, ¢.g., Dr Denney tended to 
do. All such lines of argument were to Troeltsch little 
more than virtual attempts to foreclose discussion, either 
by refusing to see, or from a constitutional ecclesiastical 
inability to recognise the precise nature of the controversy 
which the modern mind justly has with traditional 
Christianity. <A “Tu quoque, Brute!” is of course quite 
possible here. Be this as it may ; having already exercised 
ourselves with many thoughts, delicate, difficult, and 
sometimes amazingly subtle, we shall take our leave of the 
reader with a few summary words on Troeltsch’s Cultural 
and Ecclesiastical outlook.? 

1 Cf. Denney, The Atonement and the Modern Mind, 19. 

= Gy, Aroeltsch, Bdi2, 46:£, 115 f., 118,°136-f., 406 £., 811 £.; Bd. 1, 
962 ff., ¢.g., on some of the Problems and Facts the Church does not or will 


not see. Cf. Wissensch. Lage, 1 ff.,.45 {. Cf. above, pp. 39, 154 f., and 
Protestantism and Progress, 189 ff.; Bd. 3, 694 ff. 
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that the ecclesiastical problem of Christianity in the 
modern world would not be for him dogmatic, but 
sociological. Provided the right sociological structure 
of Christianity is found ‘for our modern situation, the 
Christian ethico-dogmatic formulation will follow, as 
formerly, naturally and inevitably. And unless this 
structure is found, unless Christianity reconstitutes its 
religious Fellowship afresh, it must disappear as an 
effective ethico-religious force in modern life. What 
type, then, of Christian religious fellowship, according 
to Troeltsch, is demanded by the present cultural situa- 
tion and needs, necessitated and justified by our historical 
Christian insight ? 

As a primary condition to a proper answer to this question, 
it is necessary for us to have quite clearly before us the facts 
of our present situation. ‘To these we have already referred 
in various connections, as, ¢.g., the spontaneous emergence 
of the Stoic-Platonic thought in modern rationalistic 
Democracy together with the increasing influence of Greek 
ethico-political theory; the prevalence of radical or 
atomic Individualism with its mere “club” ideas of all 
human associations, which are to it quite accidental, 
voluntary, and undesirable;1 the obvious metaphysical 
insecurity and practical inefficiency of Catholicism and 
ecclesiastical Protestantism in face of modern knowledge ; 
in the increasing disowning of the Church by the State; 
in the growing influence upon ecclesiastical (especially 





1 Cf. Bryce, Studies in History, etc., vol. ii. 1-5, 97, 163, for the 
“ Contractualists ” in relation to “ Obedience,” “ Sovereignty,” and “ Law of 
Nature”; Brown, The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation (1911), 
pt. i, chaps. 1. and il., where it is shown that laissez faire as an adequate 
interpretation of Liberty was found wanting in the Industry, Life,and Thought 
of the nineteenth century ; Barker, Political Thought in England from Spencer to 
To-day (1915), 1-23, 181 f., 203 f., where “‘ Dying of Individualism ” is noted ; 
H. W. Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of Man, 257 ff., “ The Sociological 
Contribution ” in transfer from an individual to a social emphasis and in 
sociological theory; McGiffert, The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas (1921), 
chap. xiii. “ The Social Emphasis.” 
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Protestant) Christianity of the Sects and Mystics who are 
electively related to modern thought. In face of such 
facts as these, a reorientation of Christianity is necessarily 
required. 

The ecclesiastical problem of Christianity, therefore, is 
this: against the pure Sect Type with its prevailing cultural 
indifference, against the Mystic Type with its equally pre- 
vailing social and political inactivity and unconcern with the 
masses, and against the Socialism and Communism of to-day 
where these rest upon purely naturalistic or dialectic 
metaphysics, with their consequent reduction of religion 
to a “* private affair,’ and their dismissal of its institutions 
as merely “‘ Economic” (Bd. 1, 15 ff.)—against all these 
Christianity must organise herself afresh so as to realise 
an articulation within the world’s culture, and to effect its 
masses, its political and economic organisations. In par- 
ticular, Christianity will relate itself very intimately to 
the present-day Stoic-Platonic elements of our civilisation 
as it did in the first days so fruitfully, and above all it must 
retain its character as essentially a “‘ religious ”’ Fellowship. 
Thus, as we have seen, Christianity as the religion of 
personality must strive for an organisation specifically 
different from and independent of all the other organisa- 
tions of society. Without such it could not live, for to-day, 
as formerly, the organised community of Christian Service 
and Worship is the root of the fruitfulness and spread of 
Christianity. We have already indicated how far such an 
orientation towards and subjugation of the world is attainable 
by Christianity, and we may now briefly refer to the kind 
of religious fellowship ‘Troeltsch thought would most 
adequately serve the modern situation. 

From what has frequently been said of the position of 

1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 3 f., 979 ff, 425, 871 ff., 937 f., Bd. 2, g1-108, 
Die Kirche im Leben der Gegenwart, 109-135; Relig. Individualismus u. 
Kirche, 146-182; Religion u. Kirche, 855-860; Relig. Individ. u. relig. 
Gemeinschaft, 45 ff.; Der Modernismus, 134 f.; Gewissensfreiheit, 68-90 ; 
Die Religion im deutschen Staate. Also in Die Bedeutung... Fesu. Cf. 
Selbie, Schleiermacher, 214 ff., “The Doctrine of the Church” ; Barr, The 
Scottish Church Question (1920), chap. xxiv. “ Reaching the Masses,” 277 ff., 
also chap. xvi. “ National Religion,” 189 ff. 
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Christianity in modern culture in the foregoing pages, it 
will be evident, in the first place, that the Christian religious 
Fellowship cannot at its peril be absolutely hostile to present- 
day culture. The achievement of first-rate importance 
in modern civilisation has been the secularisation of life, 
and Christianity ought not, and must not, be allowed to 
undo this work. Christianity may, indeed, occupy a 
useful and a necessary place in our life in infusing that 
disposition into our worldly pursuits which keeps them from 
becoming ends in themselves, and gives them a solid meta- 
physical basis. But for all that, there can be no Christian- 
isation of life in the old sense, no theocratising of it after 
the model of Hebraic or Genevan Ideals. The Christian 
religious Fellowship must not presume to legislate for our 
worldly life any longer. The modern world stands fast 
in the secular freedom it has secured, and rightly tolerates 
no interference with its liberty. Whether the possibilities 
of the future of Christianity are in a Protestant type of 
Christian religious Fellowship or not, the older type with its 
theological interpretation of all life is dead or dying. In 
the change from the religious to the secular ideas of the 
State, Family, Industry, Art,! and Science, the modern 
world has for ever separated itself from the older Protestant 
outlook. To it a trace of the Romantic glorification of life 
will always remain, on account of which it will never go 
back to the old Protestant Church with its dogmas. This 
secularisation must be truly appraised, as the fundamental 
fact for the proper understanding of the relation of Pro- 
testantism to the modern world. It cannot be opposed by 
Christianity in a spirit of hostility or indifference ; it must 
be recognised, frankly and generously, as essentially a great 
and a noble achievement of the modern mind, and in the 
full light of its value Christianity must, as we have said, 
constitute itself afresh, or deservedly perish from among 


1 Gf. Parry, Studies of Great Musicians, 91, 115, 117 f., on Haydn, the 
Roman Catholic, as the first man who achieved a glorification of natural 
music, as the pioneer of the change from the religious to secular type of 
music. Cf. on this matter Troeltsch, Protestantism and Progress, 165 ff., and 
literature cited on p. 170. Cf. also Bd. 1, 931 f. 
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men as the greatest foe of their mundane life with its many 
intrinsic and independent worths.! 

It will therefore, secondly, be seen more readily what 
the nature of the Christian religious Fellowship really is. 
When it is recognised how the Christian Faith and Fellowship 
actually originated, then the bitter differences between the 
_ typical “ecclesiastic””? and the sectarian individualist will 
soon disappear. For Jesus did not found a Church; He 
merely sowed the seeds thereof, so to speak. From the very 
beginning the Christian life has existed in a dual form, 
the “Church” and the “Sect.” Though neither was 
founded by Jesus of deliberation, both are not, however, 
simple defections of the Gospel, and wherever the pious 
soul looks forward with Jesus to the coming of God’s 
Kingdom, you have the impulse of the Sect form, or back- 
wards with Jesus as the revealer of God’s Grace, you have 
the impulse of the Church form (Bd. 1, 375 ff.), and only 
in both forms, be it noted, does Christianity exhaust the 
range of its sociological and social effects. It is therefore 
not a question of either the “ ecclesiastic ” or the individ- 
ualist being right. Both by themselves are wrong. The 
religious Fellowship, the “ ecclesiastic ”’ notwithstanding, 
is not a ‘‘ Church,” a redemptive institution created by 
God ; nor is it, as the individualist supposes, a mere volun- 
tary “Club.” The religious Fellowship, or Church, is an 
historical Common Good, arising spontaneously out of the 
inner impulse of the religious intuition. Consequently, the 
Church is now to be understood as a Fellowship of the 
Spirit of Christ, not as a ready-made Depositum of 
dogmas, rites, and ceremonies, but as that which streams 
forth from Christ, a stupendous power, the common vital- 
spirit of the Fellowship, from which we draw our strength. 
It is the Corpus mysticum Christt. And as this is the nature 
of the Church, the “‘ ecclesiastic ” is not entitled to make 
dogmas, rites, and ceremonies the main thing in the 
Worship of God, nor is the individualist justified in glori- 
fying preaching to the exclusion of all else. ‘These are not 


1 Cf. above, pp. 35 ff., 153 ff., 212 ff. 
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ends in themselves, but means, aids to piety, quietude of 


spirit, and the vision of God. 


In the third place, the relation of the specifically modern — 


Christian religious Fellowship to missionary propaganda will 
be apparent. This is a duty which every Christian owes to 
his faith in Jesus, to himself, and to his fellow-men. The 
unification of humanity, the subjugation of its lawless, 
purely selfish, and vicious elements under a common 
purpose of good, is the imperative need of to-day. Such a 
unification and subjugation are not attainable either by 
the mere spread of scientific knowledge, or by legal, economic, 
or political institutions and arrangements; only by the 
emergence of a common spirit or disposition, only by an 
ethical, humanistic religion, can the racial antagonisms have 
any chance of being transcended, the peoples of the earth 
truly unified, the Eastern and the Western Worlds reconciled. 
And this problem is “new,” requiring, therefore, a 
missionary enterprise different from those of Primitive 
Christianity, of Medizval Catholicism, and of the Pietist 
movement. ‘The objective is no longer primarily ‘‘ Con- 
version,” but cultural organisation and development, and 
above all, in relation to Islam, Judaism, and Brahminism, 
a final understanding, the general development of their 
immanent basal religious truths. And as this is the 
missionary problem, the means of its solution, simply and 
briefly expressed, are as follows: The recognition of the 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1,44; Bd. 2, 112 £., 160 ff., 130 £., 126 f., “ Kultus und 
Gottesdienst bieten nicht fertigen Besitz,” 124. ‘‘ Die Predigt ist nicht die 
Hauptsache ”—“ die Hauptsache ist die gemeinsame Andacht, die Stimmung 
der Feier und schéne Gebete, gut gesprochen.” ‘‘ Der Pfarrer macht die 
Religion nicht, die Leute miissen sie sich selber machen. Der Pfarrer kann 
sie nur vertiefen und zusammenkniipfen,” 131. Cf. Campbell, 4 Spiritual 
Pilgrimage, influenced by F. von Hiigel in his revolt from non-Conformity 
(271 f., 301 ff.), where the minister is for the most part “ a salaried director of 
an Institution” paid by results. Cf. Glover, Nature and Purpose of a Christian 
Society (1912). Also his Conflict, etc. (1910), 139 f., 159; Fesus of History, 
196 ff.; Fesus in Experience of Men, 149 ff. Cf. his other works. Cf. 
Gavin, Greek Orthodox Thought (1923), an interesting and fruitful 
study reminding the complacent West that not a little can be said for 
Eastern Christianity, especially with such eminent theologians as Androutsos 


and Rhésse. 
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non-supernatural nature of conversion, the recognition of 
the secondary and derivative nature of all Christian dogmas, 
in virtue of which the vital forces of Christianity can 
be introduced untrammelled into other than European 
cultural systems, and finally the recognition of the religious 
unity and solidarity of the race, the fundamental tragic 
necessity of a religious orientation and subjugation of 
human life.? 

And fourthly, the relations between Church and State 
will, as we have already seen, now come into the region of 
satisfactory adjustment by the abandonment of ecclesiastical 
supernaturalism and atomic individualism. It will be 
recognised that “separation”? of Church and State is no 
solution of the problem, for the demand really means 
either downright hostility to the Church as such, or a 
desire to delimit the respective functions of Church and 
State as organs of Society. The problem is only truly 
solved by the adoption of a point of vantage, or by a higher 
unity in which all the differences would be properly viewed. 
We find the solution, as we have already seen, in the thought 
of Church and State as two distinct “‘ magnitudes,” in a 
theory of social unity, after the manner of some Publicists 
(Gierke, ¢.g.), in which Church and State are constituent 
parts, and of which they are necessary organs—a unity 
which transcends the differences and antagonisms of the 
older standpoint. In an imperfect world many questions 
of expediency are, of course, bound to arise ; compromises 
are inevitable in view of the concrete realities of the exist- 
ing situation, but from the consideration that Church and 
State are respectively the custodians of historical Common 
Goods, the main differences concerning their respective 
spheres and mutual obligations are transcended. As religion 
cannot be fruitful socially without the Church, as Society 
cannot come to well-being without the State, so neither 
can Society function effectively without both Church and 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 779 ff., Die Mission in der mod. Welt; Bd. 1, 
Mission, Index. Cf. Andrews, North India (1908), ‘‘ The Indian Point of 
View,” 157 £., 188 f.; Creighton, Missions, 88 ff., with cited Literature. 
Cf. World Missionary Conference, vols. (1910). 
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State. The real question is thus not concerning a clean- — 
cut separation of thé one from the other, but concern- 
ing such a conception of individuality and of social unity — 
as will secure the political and legal absoluteness of the — 
one, the spiritual freedom of the other, and a concordat 
of both that unitedly they may sufficiently serve the moral 
and spiritual ends of Society in the upbuilding of spiritual 
personality. 

Thus did Troeltsch think of the cultural and ecclesiastical 
orientation of Christianity in the modern world, and so 
it was that he would not follow the beckoning hand of 
those literary Protestants (¢.g. Kierkegaard, Matthew 
Arnold, Bonus, and others; cf. Bd. 2, 14 ff., 816 f.) whose 
radical religious individualism makes them Churchless ; nor 
embrace the simple Free-Church ideal, equally individual- 
istic and, moreover, internally intolerant. Obviously, too, 
the ideals of Catholicism and Anglo-Catholicism are foreign 
to the modern world, and therefore did not commend 
themselves to his mind. Again, for the Church to attempt 
a thoroughgoing reconciliation with modern culture without 
regard to the needs of the unlettered, was for him to strike 
at the very heart of all real religion, and its humble harbingers 
in this or in any age. Religion reconciled with culture 
(z.e. reduced to it) becomes for the most part a sorry 
science, a superfluous morality, a thing without its native 
salt. For Progress, like poets and preachers, is born, not 
made (¢f. Bd. 3, 694; also above, pp. 58 ff.). Whatever 
be the Church of the future—and it is likely to be 
Protestant, though even that is questionable—it must 
not, in all its compromises and adjustments, hide, at its 
peril, its religious light under a bushel, or mutilate its 
“ other-worldly ” birthmark. We may not agree with 
Troeltsch in these things ; even if we do, we may suppose 
that we do not require to set our house in order in the way 
he desired. Be that as it may; it was in view of the fore- 
going considerations that he offered us his ideal Church-type 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 935 f.,938 ff; Bd. 2, 71 ff., 88, 100 ff, 108, 182. 
Cf. Korkunov, Theory of Law (1909), for his Psychic Theory as opposed to 
Organic Theory of State, sects. 37 ff. 
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of religious Fellowship for the present day. It must be, 
in his judgment, a Church-type of a very modified kind, 
deriving its strength and content from its historical con- 
tinuity and pedigree, and from its preservation of the full 
character of religion as salvation and grace, which it would 
offer, not as an achievement to be won, but as a gift to 
be received by the individual, without, however, com- 
promising the fact that Christian truth is ultimately self- 
authenticating, as we have described above. Such a 
Church-type would take the form of a National Church, 
but Free. It would approximate the Free-Church system, 
with its social and missionary activity, but, unlike it in 
its interior intolerance and _ spiritual pride, it would 
offer itself with large-hearted generosity as a home for 
all shades of opinion and stages of spiritual growth where 
all could dwell and work.1 For “the home we long to 
build,” as Professor Curtis has said, ‘‘is to be vaster, 
capable of accommodating under its spreading roof, not 
individuals or families only, but Churches, peoples, even 
religions.” 2 

Such is the ecclesiastical ideal of Troeltsch. Of Schelling 
it has been said that it was in keeping with the mystical 
character of his mind that he should look forward to a 
Johannine Church of the future rising over the ruins of 
Petrinism and Paulinism ;? such words might with equal 
truth be said of Troeltsch. ‘The Church he desired to see, 
rising not indeed out of the ruins, but standing rather upon 
the sacrifices of the Churches of Peter and of Paul, is a 
Church, National, Free, Missionary, and Tolerant, which 
preserves simply and inwardly the religious significance of 
historical Christianity and of present-day life and thought, 
in virtue of which alone the soul is secured in redemptive 
and sanctifying relationship to the living God. Within this 
Church, religion is not the appropriation of dogmas about 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 1, 3 £., 424 £., 979 ff., Index; Freskirchentum, Bd. 2, 
100 ff., 108. 

é Cf. Curtis, History of Creeds Within and Without Christendom, vii—viii. 

3 Cf. “Schelling,” article in Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Leibniz had some- 
what the same fancy. 
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the past, but a present.interior experience of God, a mystical 
creation of the present by the mediation of historical powers. 
The new religious life thus arising is viewed as an ethico- 
religious disposition whose fundamental conviction is that 
human personality is only to be won in God. Individual 
morality is an ethic of self-sanctification for God, and social 
morality an ethic of the union of all God’s children in Him, 
the final end of the individual being perfected personality, 
and the final end of society an other-worldly Kingdom of 
God brought about by the victory of His Love within men 
and over the brutal finalities of life. It is the Vision of 
Dante— 


“O Grace! unenvying of thy boon! that gav’st 
Boldness to fix so earnestly my ken 
On th’ everlasting splendour, that I look’d, 
While sight was unconsumed, and, in that depth, 
Saw in one volume clasp’d of love, whate’er 
The universe unfolds.” 
Paradise, 33.1 


And again, within this Church, its personal religious 
experience will endeavour to express its ethico-dogmatic 
content in symbolism vital and fluid. The symbols, as 
sociologically conditioned, both by the immanent sociological 
implications of the experience itself and by the sociological 
influence of the historical religious conditions out of which 
the experience arose, will have a conservative aspect, but 
will not take a Pauline, Augustinian, Lutheran, or un- 
qualified Calvinistic form, since the experience, both in 
itself and in relation to the rest of life, implies to-day a 
metaphysic more adequate to reality than the traditional 
ecclesiastical metaphysic with its anthropomorphism and 
dualism. Troeltsch harboured no delusions about the 
immediate prospect of the realisation of his dream (cf. Bd. 1, 
838; Bd. 2, 102 f., 131 f., 497 f.; Die Absolutheit, etc., 
107 f.). Nevertheless, it was his fervent conviction, the 
deepest intuition and instigation of his finely toned soul in 


1 Dante’s Ideal, it may be noted, is “‘ Other-worldly ”; Beatrice is only 
seen in Paradise. Cf. above, pp. 124 ff. 
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its commerce with religious history and modern civilisation, 
that in such a Church, concerning herself with the central 
fires of the religious life, with a missionary policy whose 
ideal is the unification of humankind upon an ethico- 
religious basis, with a ministry able out of a real religious 
experience to commend the Grace and Truth of God in 
Christ to mankind, either in the warm personal dynamic 
imaginative symbolism of a Bunyan, or in the ideal sublimity 
of a Schleiermacher, able also, in the articulation of religion 
within the rest of life, successfully to rebuke worldly men 
and to turn them away from their muck-rake existence to 
the Divine crown of Glory—in such a Church, Christianity 
will be gloriously able, in its departure from the older 
conceptions of traditional Theology, to deserve and claim 
the allegiance of the man of to-day, and to enter freely 
and creatively into the perspective of the modern 
world.} 


And so, in view of all the road that Troeltsch has asked 
us to travel with him, his last and most precious word is, 
that to-day is the day of faith and much venture. “ Keine 
Glaube, keine Sieg,” he said at the beginning of the European 
Catastrophe in 1914, and it was his last word in these recent 
days. At present, we stand in the midst of a painfully 
entangled and deeply disordered world. It is, let us say, 
the result of the iconoclasm of life itself; immediately so, 
for life will not allow itself to be merely materialised ; 
ultimately so, for life will not let us rest, save in God 
Himself. Doubtless with Faust many will say to life, 
“Thou hast destroyed the beautiful world” ; but with him 
life replies, “‘ In thine own bosom build it again, mightier 
and more beautiful.”? This, after all, is the sore travail 
wherewith God hath blessed the children of men. ‘There- 
fore, let us believe with Unamuno, the writer of Del 


1 Cf. Troeltsch, Bd. 2, 437 ff., 621, 637, 672, 851 ff., 516 f., 834; Wissensch. 
Lage, etc., 56, 58. 
2 Troeltsch, Nach Erklaerung, etc., 10 ff., Bd. 3, 771 f. 
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Sentimiento Trdgico de la Vida, that God denies us Peace 





that He may give us:Glory. 


“ O God within my breast, 

Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 
Life—that in me has rest, 

As I1—undying—have power in Thee! 


With wide-embracing love 

Thy Spirit animates eternal years, 

Pervades and broods above, 

Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 


Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universe ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee.” 
Emity Bronté. 
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